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Foreword 


‘ROBERT Darnton is generally recognised as the leading contemporary historian 
of the Enlightenment in the United States’: so begins the article by Jeremy 
D. Popkin (who yet remains very critical of Darnton’s work). The statement 
can be extended further. Ever since Professor Darnton aroused the interest of 
all Enlightenment scholars with the publication of ‘The High Enlightenment 
and the low-life of literature in pre-revolutionary France’ in 1971, he has been 
in the forefront of debate about that period and the French Revolution which 
followed it. His work has long been an indispensable study for all those who 
ponder on the nature and evolution of these great movements. Not only that. 
His work, most notably on the publishing enterprise the Société Typo- 
graphique de Neuchâtel, has also established him as one of the most distin- 
guished book historians of our age. Some of the papers in this collection are 
simple tributes to his scholarship while dwelling on areas untouched by him. 
Indeed, such is Robert Darnton’s eminence that he has already passed into 
folklore himself and become an eighteenth-century writer of seditious works, 
as Dominique Varry’s opening remarks amusingly show. 

By the mid-1990s it was apparent that Darnton’s far-reaching conclusions 
on the relationship of the Enlightenment to the Revolution, together with his 
historical accounts of printed works and the mentalités of the eighteenth 
century, merited a comprehensive debate on his whole œuvre (which has been 
further augmented since then). Contributors were invited freely to address 
any particular aspect of Robert Darnton’s researches or to discuss the whole 
thrust of his thinking about the past. It was made clear that this was in no 
sense intended as a Festschrift. The time for that will doubtless come. But 
this project was, properly seen, something more complimentary still; for it 
starts from the assumption that this corpus of work is worthy of being reviewed, 
even quite unfavourably in some cases, at full book-length. Professor Darnton 
readily agreed to this proposal, warmly encouraging invitations to be sent out 
to long-standing critics just as much as to more sympathetic readers. 

The present collection is the result of that enterprise. A number of would- 
be contributors were prevented because of time constraints and other com- 
mitments. Given such demands, the dozen essays which were eventually 
contributed represent all the more a hearteningly thoughtful response to the 
original request. In very diverse ways, and taking up a whole spectrum of 
positions about Darnton’s work, each attempts an answer based on deep 
reflection or assiduous source-research or both. 


Vil 


Foreword 


The papers fall into two broadly defined categories. The first five may be 
collectively described as ‘Inspired by Darnton’. D. F. McKenzie and Roland 
Mortier treat themes from the preceding century, while offering insights 
respectively into the history of the book and the history of ideas that provide 
a context for Robert Darnton’s own work. So too with Francois Moureau in a 
strikingly revisionist account of Bougainville’s Voyage autour du monde, and 
Carla Hesse in assessing the importance of female authorship in every literary 
genre in late eighteenth-century France; while Jonathan Rose, for his part, 
takes his point of departure from Darnton’s bibliocentric investigations, in 
order to produce a richly documented account of the evolution of book history 
in recent years. 

The remaining seven articles engage with Darnton more directly; and in so 
doing they offer a wide frame of reference and an equally large diversity of 
attitudes. Jeremy D. Popkin finds the Darnton Enlightenment an unfamiliar 
place and considers the author’s apparently empirical approach as being in 
reality more like postmodern deconstruction. Daniel Gordon thinks Darnton 
to be brilliantly and abundantly creative and praises him for launching the 
historiographical debate, but he respectfully submits that in his opinion this 
does not constitute history. Elizabeth Eisenstein takes sharp objection to the 
anti-intellectualist stance which she claims to discern in Darnton; like Gordon, 
she detects a viewpoint distorted by an undue stress upon popular phenomena 
of the time such as songs and gossip. 

This is a formidable triad of disagreement. The remaining quartet, though 
themselves often critical, sound rather more plauditory notes. David A. Bell, 
explicitly replying to Eisenstein, believes that Darnton’s ‘path-breaking’ work 
will encourage its further integration by others into political culture and 
cultural politics. For him the vital theme announced in that work is the ‘effects 
of privilege on literary expression’. Both Thomas E. Kaiser and Renato Pasta 
usefully review the whole range of Robert Darnton’s evolving views over the 
years. Kaiser accuses Darnton of being excessively bibliocentric but also awards 
him the palm for being the ‘pre-eminent successor’ of the great Daniel Mornet 
(whose epochal book Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution française runs 
like a leitmotif through many of these articles). Pasta adds two invaluable 
supplements: he justifiably praises the prose of an author who is, inter alia, a 
stylist of great wit and elegance; and he gives an Italian perspective, indicating 
how and why approval of Darnton’s work has been rather tardy in coming to 
Italy. Like some other of the commentators, Pasta finds Darnton on occasion 
to be uncomfortably anachronistic. But he also applauds the seminal insights 
into the sociology of communication. This latter point is enthusiastically 
echoed by Dominique Varry, who feels that Darnton has opened up the way 


viii 


Foreword 


for a history of communication in general. Varry, in addition, adds a solid 
contribution to scholarship with important new lights on the Société Typogra- 
phique de Neuchatel that has figured so largely in Darnton’s own researches. 
As was to be expected, Robert Darnton responds robustly to these various 
readings of his work, and more particularly to the more sceptical ones. He 
seeks to rescue it from what he considers to be false interpretations and to set 
the record straight. But his paper is not just a rebuttal. It moves the debate 
on, bringing new insights and information not previously published. It also 
offers an overview of where he stands now, and of the route he has taken to 
get there. His conclusions are as flexibly open-ended as one could wish, and 
in line with the courtesy that has always characterised his arguments, whatever 
the rigour with which they have been pursued. As he says, history has no 
bottom lines. Even so, its depths have been richly plumbed in his writings. 
We can be reasonably confident that, to cite Professor Darnton’s final words, 
‘the argument will go on’. 
H. T. Mason 
Bristol, March 1998 
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D. F. MCKENZIE 


Trading places? 
England 1689 — France 1789 


THE new forms we give to texts in the acts of adapting, printing and publishing 
them constitute the most basic and ubiquitous evidence we have for a history 
of writing and a history of meanings. Every extant artefact tells a tale which 
we can read historically and which, by virtue of the edition (multiple copies of 
the same forms widely dispersed, successively altered, and variously directed), 
supports a high level of historical generalisation. By contrast, personal reports 
of reading, however revealing they are of the experience of discrete individuals, 
are fortuitous and singular survivals, idiosyncratic, anecdotal, and by definition 
subjective and mutable — but therein immensely generative of new meanings 
in new contexts. It has been one of Robert Darnton’s great achievements to 
bring those distinct forms of historical evidence together in a series of absorbing 
narratives of the conception, expression, dispersal and reception of ideas as 
functions of the trade in books. 

In casting so much new light on the movement of ideas in pre-revolutionary 
France in particular, his work has brought about a new appreciation of the 
dependence of political thought on genres as a whole series of quite diverse 
publishers’ categories, each with its distinctive market of buyers and readers. 
Ultimately reliant though they were upon essentially stable structures of 
production and distribution, under conditions of economic and political con- 
straint they were also remarkably resourceful in their strategies of evasion. 

Those tensions between material forms and their variously inferred mean- 
ings, between economics and ideology, and between the practices of conformity 
and subversion, mark crucial points of inquiry in Darnton’s work as an 
exponent of histoire du livre. The present paper is not a direct commentary 
upon that work so much as a tribute to the nature of his evidence and the 
fertility of his ideas in their clear application to another country facing a quite 
different revolution a century earlier than that of the French in 1789.' 


1. The connection is by no means new of course. As Dr C. Y. Ferdinand informs me, it can 
be found along a spectrum ranging from the provincial English press of 1788 (The Salisbury 
journal, 28 April) to a talk given in post-revolutionary America the same year and printed by 
Richard Price in his Discourse on the love of our country (London 1789). 


D. F. McKenzie 


In its successive but fitful moves towards a revolutionary transformation of 
the structures of power, England in the earlier seventeenth century offers 
several significant precedents for the study of the relationships between a trade 
in the production of texts and their roles in resisting or promoting change. In 
many ways, speech was still the preferred mode for the direct control it 
permitted of its immediate auditors and the escape it could still offer from the 
embarrassingly fixed forms of print. In its most influential fictive form, the 
drama, its role was gradually usurped by the journalist, the newsbook and the 
pamphlet. But it was a time, too, when the publication and circulation of texts 
in manuscript could still rival the newer technologies of print, whether for 
their restriction to coterie readerships, their easier evasion of censorship, or 
simply because they were cheaper. For under a hundred copies the unit cost 
was likely to be lower, and until the end of the century, scriveners and 
scriptoria were still numerous enough to sustain a significant manuscript trade 
in parallel with that in printed books, promiscuously meeting a demand that 
ranged from political satire to student texts. 

Indeed, there is little evidence of an unsatisfied demand for more printed 
books. Restrictive trade practices in London printing and publishing, it is true, 
nominally affected printers’ productivity in the limitation of presses and 
apprenticeships, in copyrights and grants of patents, in the enforcement of 
licensing, and in the control of imports. But the increase in the output of print 
which is often related to political events of the 1640s was less an absolute 
increase in the volume of sheets printed than a nominal one, literally so in the 
increased number of titles, signifying a new form of dialogue by pamphlet, 
usually anonymous, but now pitched firmly in the Areopagus. It could be said 
to have extended readership by diversifying it, but not to have increased 
production in the rapid expansion of the trades of printing or bookselling. The 
profitable patents were in bibles, prayerbooks, primers, almanacs and law 
books, and the legal constraints upon making and selling them functioned only 
to limit competition not production. There was still no economically significant 
demand for other texts which, if only it could have expanded freely, the trade 
might have met with profitable editions in literature, the classics, politics, 
divinity, or even political satire. For most such works printing at the author’s 
expense was still the rule, and the reason for the non-publication of many 
texts was much more likely to be economic than political. There is also another 
explanation: for many authors, the choice of textual form, whether speech, 
manuscript, or print, was still not free from anxieties about the speaker’s or 
writer’s public role. This was only rarely a matter of playing safe with the 
censor, an explanation which ignores the continued force of older conventions 
of anonymity, and trivialises a profound shift in the psychology of communi- 
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cation. It was a more complex problem of how any individual, whether 
printer or preacher, might move towards the declaratory freedoms of a post- 
revolutionary England. 

Whereas study of the book trades in France, especially in the eighteenth 
century, is richly served by their archival records, there is nothing comparable 
for seventeenth-century England. The great fire of London destroyed all the 
working records of the printers and booksellers clustered around St Paul’s, 
and a fitful and inefficient censorship has left few telling accounts to enliven 
our reports of those affected by it. 

There are, however, two invaluable tools, the archives of the Stationers’ 
Company and the English short-title catalogues.” These, in turn, have largely 
directed the kind of inquiries it is most profitable to make. So, by giving 
unrivalled access to the total extant printed archive, including serials, they not 
only enable any number of selective accounts of the textual biographies of 
authors, printers and booksellers, and even of genres and formats, but also 
make possible our comprehensive analysis of the trade as a whole and its 
complex ‘communications circuits’. Their main limitations are uncertainty 
about survival rates, the anonymity of many of the people involved, and an 
almost complete absence of firm details of edition quantities. 

Since we need a date, the shortest period for any such analysis is a year, a 
good span, perhaps, in which to trace the normal operations of trade. But, for 
the events of a year like 1689 or 1789, even a decade is scarcely enough 
to reveal the subtle reciprocities of textual forms and the most significant 
political events. 

With those cautions it is nevertheless revealing to look at the English scene 
in 1688-1689 and to see, too, how in a decade of great political unrest the trade 
adapted to new conditions, how publishing patterns altered, how the press 
served an extraordinary variety of interest groups, how it responded to crises, 
how the Stationers conceded to pressure and yet re-secured, through a new 
Charter and a renewed Licensing Act, their old powers, trading independence 
and internal loyalties for continued economic advantage. But there were other 
implications which involved ideas of transformation, adaptation and exchange: 
the adaptation of older texts to new situations; the shifts in women’s roles as 
actors, writers and readers; the new vogue for translations from the classics; 
and, of course, climactically, the role of the press in promoting, resisting, 
confirming, the trading of one king for دم‎ 


2. For details, see the note on sources at the end of this essay. 

3. For an excellent discussion of the trade in this revolutionary period, see Michael Treadwell, 
‘The English book trade’, The Age of William III and Mary II: power, politics, and patronage 
1688-1702. A reference encyclopaedia and exhibition catalogue, ed. Robert P. McCubbin and 
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Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha (Wing F922-924) is a text from which it is easy 
to summarise some of the points I have mentioned, especially those relating 
to the circulation of manuscripts. It shows, too, the indiscriminate use of any 
one of them for printing, and the dominance then of the far more important 
textual principle and practice, not of recovering an ‘original’, but of appropriat- 
ing it in new forms to meet new needs.‘ Filmer’s writings had all circulated 
in manuscript, including the earlier versions of the Patriarcha: a defence of the 
natural power of kings against the unnatural liberty of the people. He had 
completed it some time between 1638 and 1640. Richard Royston, the constant 
factor for all scandalous books and papers against the proceedings of Parliament, 
had published some of his papers in 1647 and 1648. But it was not until 1680 
that Patriarcha was finally printed. Filmer owes his reputation entirely to the 
fortuitous circumstances of the time when his work was resuscitated. In 
January 1680, its argument had a quite unprecedented relevance. During the 
exclusion crisis, Charles IT needed a case to vindicate legitimacy. In the autumn 
of 1679 England had come nearer than ever again to its condition in 1641. 
This was a point made at the time by Henry Nevile: ‘We are this day tugging 
with the same difficulties, managing the same debates in parliament [...] which 
our ancestors did before the year 1640; whilst the king has been forced to 
apply the same remedy of dissolution to his first two parliaments, that his 
father used to his four first and King James to his last three.’ 


When Patriarcha came to be published, however, it was printed from a very 
imperfect manuscript. Words, sentences, paragraphs were missing, Filmer’s 
quotations were seldom marked as such, and — most significantly — the text 
had been interfered with to conceal its date. A much more reliable manuscript, 
described as the ‘Original’ (but later than one in Filmer’s hand now in the 
Cambridge University Library), was edited by Edmund Bohun and published 
by Chiswell and others in 1685 (Wing F924). 


But there was nothing exceptional about Patriarcha. The political contro- 
versies of the 1680s and 1690s called forth the reprinting, and in some 


Martha Hamilton-Phillips (Williamsburg, New York and Washington 1989), p.358-65. Another 
significant feature of the time was the development of the trade publisher who handled the 
distribution of small pamphlets for largely anonymous authors. See Michael Treadwell, ‘London 
trade publishers 1675-1750’, The Library, 6th ser., 4 (1982), p.99-134. 

4. This is well illustrated in the practice of the Society of Friends: not only should new books 
be orthodox, but their own old books must be reformed. Reprints were truly new editions in 
which the text was renewed as an immediate and living truth. So when Isaac Pennington’s works 
were being reprinted in 1680-1681, it was ordered that a number of underscored lines in the text 
‘be wholly left out of all Impressions: Ben Clarke to take Care therein’. 
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cases, the first impression, of large numbers of works written for quite 
other purposes.’ 

When, in 1682, Starkey wished to reprint Nathaniel Bacon’s Discourse, of 
government (printed in two parts, 1647, then 1651, and reprinted in 1672 but 
dated 1647 and 1651: Wing B348f.), it was said that he would ‘possibly pretend 
it is only an old book reprinted and an historical discourse of past times 
without any application to the present, whereas it appears it was dedicated to 
the service of the rebellion’. In the same month, L’Estrange also told secretary 
of state Jenkins that John Sadler’s ‘The Rights of the kingdom [Wing S279] 
passes for an old piece of one Sadler’s in ’49, but I have compared them a 
good way and find many omissions and alterations of very great moment [...] 
Tis the work of no common hand [...] There is treason in it abundantly and 
this new methodizing of it makes it a new book. 

A trade in new heads for old also developed. When Tonson published 
Dryden’s Virgil in 1697, he re-used the plates originally cut for Ogilby’s 
edition, only changing Æneas’s nose to make it look more hooked like King 
William’s. But, to others, the parallels between William and Cromwell seemed 
more exact, as we find in one of the poems on affairs of state: ‘On the late 
metamorphosis of an old picture of Oliver Cromwell’s into a new picture of 
King William: The head changed, the hieroglyphics remaining’. This new 
portrait was probably by William Faithorne.® 


Whether the Graver did by this intend 
Oliver’s Shape with William’s Head to mend, 
Or Grace to William’s Head with Cromwell’s Body, 
If I can guess his meaning, Pm a Noddy... 
Perhaps the artist thinks to get a Name 
By showing us how two may be the same. 
If so, he’s gained his point, for he’s a witch 
That suddenly can tell one, which is which. 


In May 1680, a ‘sculpturer’ was charged with having printed the picture of 


5. This phenomenon has been more recently surveyed by N. von Maltzahn, ‘Republication in 
the restoration: some trimming pleas for limited monarchy, 1660/1680’, The Huntington Library 
quarterly (Summer 1993), p.281-305. As Maltzahn rightly acknowledges, ‘the classic study of a 
late seventeenth-century rehandling of a mid-century text’ is Edmund Ludlow, A voyce from the 
watchtower, ed. A. B. Worden, Camden Society, 4th ser., 21 (1978), p.1-80. See also Mark 
Goldie, ‘The Revolution of 1689 and the structure of political argument’, Bulletin of research in 
the humanities 83 (1980), p.473-564. 

6. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Car. II (1682), 421, no.171. 

7. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Car. II (1682), 418, no.33. Ej 

8. The poem, which had circulated in a great many manuscript copies, is printed, together 
with the prints, in Poems on affairs of state: Augustan satirical verse, 1660-1714, vol.v: 1658-1697, 
ed. W. J. Cameron (New Haven 1971), p.149-51. 
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the duke of Monmouth on horseback with the inscription ‘his Royal Highness’. 
He pleaded that it was ignorance, and said ‘he was told of the mistake about 
two years ago, on which he altered his plate and produced several of his copies 
that were altered’.? 

Of less immediately obvious or direct political significance, but possibly of 
greater long-term importance, was translation of another kind. This was 
fostered by the bookseller Jacob Tonson, but with all of Dryden’s energies 
behind him. When Tonson produced an edition of Ovid’s Epistles (Wing 
0659), translated by several hands, in 1680, Dryden noted in his preface the 
‘little Praise, and so small Encouragement for so considerable a part of 
Learning’; but Tonson went ahead with his Miscellany poems (Wing D2314) 
of 1684, which was made up mainly of translations by Creech, Tate and Rymer 
as well as Dryden; the Sy/vae of 1685 (Wing D2379) was mainly by Dryden. 
Dryden encouraged the young William Congreve to contribute translations of 
Horace and Juvenal to his miscellanies of the early 1690s; and Dryden himself, 
after he lost the laureateship in 1688, was freed from the need to write 
propaganda — even if, in turning to Homer, Chaucer, Boccaccio, Ovid, and 
then, most notably, to Virgil, he adapted them in ways which allowed him to 
reflect on peace, war and tyranny, and William’s seizure of power. 

It was this sudden vogue that provoked Matthew Prior’s savagely witty ‘A 
satyr on the modern translators’, a poem widely read in manuscript but not 
printed until the first volume of the collections of Poems on affairs of state was 
published in 1697 (Wing P2719). Prior is troubled by the literal infidelities 
any translation involves; but he has some interesting reflections on the market, 
for he seems concerned that the prevalence of translating might displace new 
writing in English; and he clearly, if unfairly, implies that the whole impetus 
towards translation is fundamentally economic. The presence in London of 
only one acting company, for example, had led to a decline in the number of 
new plays: 

Since the united cunning of the Stage, 

Has balk’d the hireling Drudges of the Age... 
Those who with nine months toil had spoil’d a Play, 
In hopes of Eating at a full Third day... 


Have left Stage-practice, chang’d their old Vocations, 
Atoning for bad Plays, with worse Translations. 


He opens his attack with Dryden and his aristocratic collaborator, John 
Sheffield, later duke of Buckingham: 


9. Calendar of State Papers, Car. TI (1680), Admiralty, Greenwich Hospital, 1, no.5o. 
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But how could this learned brace employ their time? 
One construed sure, while th’other pump’d for Rhime. 


He then moves on to the Latinless Aphra Behn, consequently dubbed ‘our 
blind Translatress’. She had contributed a ‘A paraphrase of Oenone to Paris’ 
to the 1680 edition of Ovid’s Epistles where Dryden’s preface explicitly 
forestalled criticism by saying that her poem was the only one to follow the 
method of imitation: ‘I was desir’d to say that the Author who is of the Fair 
Sex, understood not Latine’. He betrayed his anxieties by preceding her 
imitation with a translation proper in subsequent editions. In spite of these 
precautions, in one fell swoop, Prior cruelly condemns her learning, personal 
appearance, and morals; and yet he would have her write her own work: 


let her from the next inconstant Lover, 
Take a new Copy for a second Rover: 
Describe the cunning of a Jilting Whore, 
From the ill Arts her self has us’d before; 
Thus let her write, but Paraphrase no more. 


As for Creech’s rendering of part of Ovid’s Fasti (the story of the rape 
of Lucretia): 


better have I heard my Nurse relate; 
The Matron suffers Violence again, 
Not Tarquin’s Lust so vile as Creech’s Pen. 


In his peroration, Prior shows himself quite unable to accept the kinds of 
appropriation that translation involves: 


when we bind the Lyric up in rhime, 
And lose the Sense to make the Poem chime; 
When from their Flocks we force Sicilian Swains, 
To ravish Milk-maids in our English Plains... 
Pde bid th’importing Club their pains forbear, 
And traffick in our own, tho’ homely ware. 


Here he shows himself really concerned for the state of new writing; and 
although decorum forbids him to do it graciously in a satire, he asks that we 
support our own writers instead: 


Whilst from themselves the honest Vermin spin, 
Pde like the Texture, tho’ the Web be thin; 

Nay, take Crown’s plays, because his own, for wit; 
And praise what D’urfy, not translating, writ. 


Prior’s concern for the fate of original writing in the 1680s was not entirely 
without foundation; and Blackmore, in his The Kit-cats: a poem (1708), reflected 
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later on William’s scant encouragement of poets, praising not the Monarch 
but the Bookseller: 


But tho’ the Muses and their tuneful Train 

In that great Monarch’s Military Reign, 

Had of the Royal Favour little Share, 

Still, they were kinder [Tonson’s] tender Care: 
He still caress’d the unregarded Tribe, 

And did to all their various Tasks prescribe; 
From whence to both great Acquisitions came, 
To him the Profit, and to them the Fame. 


Tonson’s brilliant exploitation of the market is seen in his development of 
subscription publishing, in his definition of quite new readerships, and in his 
creation of a canon of writers worthy to be read — for it was pre-eminently 
Tonson who made the classics English and the English classics.!° Translation 
of the classics into the vernacular extended their potential audience and opened 
up a vast new literature which was still deeply influential in providing the 
formal structures and allusions in most current writing. This was a great 
service to women in particular, whose education had denied them the possibility 
of reading the Greek and Roman authors in their original languages. The sense 
of exhilaration a woman might feel when able to read more of the classics than 
Ovid and Homer, is well captured by Aphra Behn’s poem on first looking into 
Mr Creech’s Lucretius. In her poem to Creech ‘on his Excellent Translation of 
Lucretius’, she praises him for opening up to her a whole area of philosophical 
speculation from which her sex had hitherto excluded her." 


Till now, I curst my Birth, my Education, 

And more, the scanted Customes of the Nation: 
Permitting not the Female Sex to tread, 

The mighty Paths of Learned Heroes dead. 
The God-like Virgil, and great Homers Verse, 
Like Divine Mysteries are conceal’d from us. 


Women are imprisoned in an inferior present because they lack the linguistic 
entrée to a superior, heroic past: 


No ravishing thoughts approach our Ear, 
The fulsome Gingle of the Times, 
Is all we’re allow’d to understand or hear. 


10. This last point is made by Michael Treadwell, ‘The English book trade’, p.361. For 
Tonson’s role as a subscription publisher, see John Barnard, ‘Dryden, Tonson, and subscriptions 
for the 1697 Virgil’, Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 57 (1963), p-129-51. 

1 It was included in her Poems upon several occasions (Wing B1757), published by 42 
in 1684. 
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But modern languages, especially French, were another matter, and their 
competence in these tongues gave many women a role with which they could 
be modestly but justifiably pleased. To illustrate the point, we retreat some 
decades to Lady Elizabeth Cary’s comments in 1630, prefacing her translation 
of Du Perron’s reply to King James.!? This massive work of over 400 pages, 
we are told, she translated within a month. Her remarks to the reader are 
interesting for their honesty and their refusal to adopt the usual cloak of 
female modesty. 

She opens by implying that to translate a classical writer would be a better 
way to seek ‘glory’, were that her wish. But ‘To looke for glorie from Translation 
is beneath my intention, and if I had aimed at that, I would not have chosen 
so late a writer’. Unlike Aphra Behn, she expresses no regret for exclusion 
from the classics: her purpose is the service of a Catholic cause, and the 
expression of her integrity as a woman: 


I desire to haue noe more guest at of me, but that I am a CATHOLIQUE, and a 
Woman: the first serues for mine honor, and the second, for my excuse, since if the 
worke be but meanely done, it is noe wonder, for my sexe can raise no great expectation, 
of anie thing that shall come from me. 


She is not, of course, apologising for her sex, but framing the expectations 
that readers might bring to bear on the work of a woman, and out-facing them 
by affirming her confidence in the quality of her work: ‘yet were it a great 
follie in me, if I would expose to the view of the world, a work of this kinde, 
except I judged it, to want nothing fit, for a Translation. Therefore I will 
confesse, I think it we// done, and so had I confest sufficientlie in printing it.’ 

She goes on explicitly to dissociate herself from the conventional excuse of 
women who did publish: ‘I will not make vse of that worne-out forme of 
saying, I printed it against my will, mooued by the importunitie of Friends: I 
was mooued to it by my beleefe, that it might make those English that 
vnderstand not French, whereof there are manie, euen in our vniuersities, 
reade Perron.” There is no false modesty here. She compounds her commitment 
as a woman doing a first-rate job by dedicating her work to Henrietta Maria: 
‘And for the honor of my Sexe, let me saie it, you are a woeman, though farre 
aboue other wemen, therefore fittest to protect a womens worke, if a plaine 
translation wherein there is nothing aimed at, but rightlie to expresse the 
Authors intention, may be called a worke.’ The question implied by that last 


12. The original work criticising Du Perron was written by Isaac Casaubon at the direction of 
James (see STC 4740), published in 1612, reprinted by James in 1619 (STC 14346). Elizabeth 
Cary, Viscountess Falkiand’s translation, The Reply of the most illustrious cardinall of Perron to 
the answeare of the king of Great Britaine (STC 6385), was published in Douai in 1630. 
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comment — is translation really a ‘work’? — was one answered in terms of 
gender by Florio, in 1603, in his translation of Montaigne’s Essays (STC 
18041). He refers there to his previous work, the World of words (STC 11098), 
as ‘my last Birth, which I held masculine (as are all mens conceipts that are 
their owne, though but by their collecting...)’, and contrasts it with ‘this 
defective edition (since all translations are reputed females), delivered at 
second hand’. 

If women were, as we have seen in Aphra Behn’s poem, an eager and 
receptive audience for literature, they were also a market ripe for commercial 
exploitation. It is, perhaps, a little surprising that it was not until the end of 
the seventeenth century that any effort was made to provide them with 
periodical literature written specifically for them. Dunton, in 1691, started 
using his Athenian mercury to cater for them, expressing the belief that they 
should indeed be educated to do more than ‘distinguish between their Husbands 
Breaches and another mans’, and set a flatteringly high value on their intellect, 
attributing to them ‘a finer Genius, and generally quicker Apprehensions’ than 
men, and arguing that ‘women had superior powers of memory, due to the 
moist constitution of their brain, and that their sedentary and solitary life 
[reflecting perhaps increased leisure for bourgeois women, as work moved out 
of the home] was further favourable to study’. For all his flattery, however, 
the periodical which he initiated in 1693, The Ladies mercury, ran to only 
four numbers. 

About twenty-three serials were published in 1688, and, of those, the London 
gazette/ Gazette de Londres was the only one to appear regularly throughout 
the year. It is familiar enough. Most of its news is dry and impersonal, but 
occasionally it covered more exciting foreign events like the Grand Revolution 
deposing Sultan Mahomet (a story that was sent from Constantinople on 9 
November 1687 and published on 2 January 1688). 

More interesting now, perhaps, is Henry Care’s Publick occurrences, which 
he began publishing ‘with allowance’ on 21 February 1688. James Sutherland 
says that ‘Its semi-official standing may reflect, in a time of increasing difficulty, 
a need felt by the King and his ministers for a more favourable interpretation 
of current events than it was fitting for the official Gazette to give’.!3 And the 
paper does seem to have been a genuine supplement to the Gazette, presenting 
fuller, more sympathetic discussions of various religious and political issues, 
such as the failure of James’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience to be read 
in all churches, and the wrongs committed against dissenters by misguided 
members of the established Church. One might think it possible to draw a 


13. James Sutherland, The Restoration newspaper and its development (Cambridge 1986), p.22. 
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distinction between pamphlets, which dealt in ideology, and newspapers, which 
covered events, but the two were persistently interfused. Henry Care’s Publick 
occurrences self-consciously purported to be a newspaper, and neither he nor 
Settle, who succeeded him, was entirely comfortable in the dual role of 
government apologist and objective reporter. A note at the end of an essay on 
religious tolerance neatly catches their editorial ambivalence in the apologetic 
comment: ‘But ’tis News you want’ (Publick occurences, 13 March 1688). 
Complaints of bias came from their readers. A manuscript note, for example, 
in the Nichols copy of Publick occurrences for 8 May says that ‘This is called 
ye jesuites Pissepot thrown by Henry Care in ye church of England men’s 
faces’. The editors tried to defend themselves from the ‘incredible Spight and 
Venom [...] against this poor Paper’, even to the extent of publishing on 7 
August, the day before Henry Care died, a letter threatening both the editor 
and the paper’s printer, George Larkin: ‘IF there be no possibility of stopping 
H. C.’s Pen, there shall be care taken to stop his Tongue; and since the Printer 8 
a co-partner with him, he shall be so, in what is design’d for him. I thought the 
menace of Slitting his Nose, might have been enough{.]’ Publication of the letter 
was probably intended to raise some sympathy for the dying editor as well as 
for his printer, newspaper and cause. And the letter was newsworthy in itself. 
But it is a pretty clear indication of the ‘Spight and Venom’ that the Occurrences 
inspired. Elkanah Settle directly addressed some of the problems: 


And here I would remove an Objection, that some may urge against the Usefulness of 
this Paper; viz. That the first Part of it is made up of Invectives against the Church of 
England; and the latter part of Old News, which all the Town knew before. 

As to the former, those Papers of this sort, which were written in Mr. Cares Life- 
time, are already Vindicated in the Paper, Numb. 26 [14 August, in which Care’s death 
is reported]. And for the New Occurrencer, he is not only a Person, whose principles 
are against all Uncharitable and Corrosive Invectives; but has steered a healing Course 
directly Opposite thereto. 

For the latter it must be considered, This is only a Weekly Paper, and if our Athenian 
Age will have fresh News every 24 Hours, yet this would be an Imperfect Intelligence, 
without Method, and unfit to be given House-room by Lovers of History and News, 
that shall fancy to know seven years hence, how Transactions hapned successively, 
during the time of the Occurrences Observations; If I should omit any Remarkable 
Passage, because some few very Inquisitive Persons have it at this Juncture fresh upon 
their Minds by Conversation: (Though possibly, and most probably, falsly Represented, 
and told Twenty several ways.) Or, should this Paper Publish’d on Tuesdays, leave out 
all remarkable Passages, but what happen the day or two before its Publication, How 
strangely imperfect would it render the Account of Publick Occurrences, which it 
pretends to Transmit Successively, and to State Truly? 


It reminds us of the character in Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia (Publick occur- 
rences, May 1688) who said he had taught his son history only to get the 
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rejoinder: ‘History! That’s a pretty study indeed. How can there be a true 
history, when we see no man living is able to write truly the history of 
last week?’!* 

So, the newsbook Modern history, which ran for two years from October 
1687, explained its policy as one of careful monthly reflection: 


A thousand Fables, and Falsities are Impos’d upon the World: Matters of Moment, 
Promiscuously Confounded with Things of Little Worth: And for want Separating 
the True from the False, The Good from the Bad and Useful Notions or Curiosities 
from Matters Unprofitable, men are at a loss what to Take, and what to Leave. 

Now for the Preventing of these Inconveniencies for the Future, there is Order 
taken for the Drawing of All Memorable, and Notable Events and Relations out of the 
several Fragments that have been Publish’d concerning them into One Entire Collection: 
That is to say, in the Regular Series of a Monthly Account. 

The Reason for Publishing this Relation Once, and but once a Month (as Thats the 
Course Resolv’d upon) is This; First, that the Notices of Things to be made Publique 
may be Carryed-on Methodically upon Equal Distances of Time, and without Wracking 
Peoples Expectations by any Longer Intervalls. 2ly, That Matters may be Deliver’d 
with as much Caution for the Certain Truth of Matters as such an Undertaking 
will bear[.] 


It is no surprise to discover that many of the newspapers were established 
in mid-December 1688. Exploiting the new demand for instant news, the 
parvenu London courant, for example, declared on 12 December: 


IT having been observed, that the greater the itch of curiosity after News hath been 
here of late, the less has the humour been gratified: Insomuch that a modest enquiry 
where His Majesty, or his Royal Highness the prince of Orange was, or what they were 
doing, could scarce be resolved, till the news had been exported and imported in a 
Foreign News-Letter. 


The Orange gazette for 31 December also took Occasion by the forelock, to 
exploit what must have seemed like a lucratively emergent market beyond 
politics: 


14. Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia, itself an adaptation of Terence’s Adelphi, has many other 
resonances pertinent here. Sir Edward Belfond educated his son in the classics at Eton and 
Oxford, in natural philosophy so that he could reason closely, and in law at the Temple, plus 
modern languages, travel, two campaigns, and music: ‘I have made him a complete gentleman, 
fit to serve his country in any capacity.’ His contrasting brother, Sir William, explodes: ‘Serve 
his country! Pox on his country! "116 a country of such knaves, ’tis not worth the serving: all 
those who pretend to serve it mean nothing but themselves.’ These allusions I owe to Dr 
J. C. Ross, who has also pointed out to me how Shadwell catches the polarised nature of the 
decade in so contrasting the ideal of polite literature with the scurrilous products of political 
factions. So, too, does Aphra Behn, concluding her pithy verse morals to Aesop’s fables in 
Francis Barlow’s 1687 edition: ‘Many pretend in war their King to aid / When they in blood 
for private interest trade.’ 
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This Paper (if it finds Acceptance) shall be publisht Twice every Week, as Matter shall 
occur, without restraining our selves to the Time; And it shall not in the least make any 


Repetition, as usual in other Prints: But what shall be inserted, shall be matter of Novelty 
to satisfie the Curious. 


A similar policy had in fact been followed earlier in the year by the only 
unlicensed paper to appear before the December free-for-all. This was the 
innocuous Poor Robin’s publick and private occurrences, which bore the sub- 
title: and remarks written for the sake of merriment, and harmless recreation. Its 
first number was published on 12 May 1688, with the author’s notice that the 
reader should ‘not Cudgle your Brains to find out the Intent or Purport of 
this Paper if you Consider the Title [... the author will] in no wise give 
Offence to any’. It could be thought of as a seventeenth-century version of 
The Sun, without the graphics but with date lines from ‘Cullies Dale’, ‘Barley 
Juice Hill’, and ‘Love-Intreaguing-Street’. While Poor Robin’s specialised in 
sex, A true and impartial account gave a lot of coverage to violent deaths. Both 
were directed at what is usually called the lower but more populous end of the 
reading market; yet Poor Robin’s lasted for only eight numbers, and A true and 
impartial account for only eleven. The Orange gazette made only eighteen 
issues. All three, for their time, must have demanded a competent literacy, a 
fact which, despite their vulgar appeal, may well have been fatal to their 
commercial success. No print culture was ever established overnight. 

One of the important functions of serials was to carry advertising, in 
particular, from the point of view of histoire du livre, the advertising of books. 
It is important to ask how people knew books were available, and where to get 
them. The means certainly included word of mouth; references in one book 
to others; prospectuses; auction catalogues; accumulated lists of various kinds 
(thematic, imported, second-hand, manuscript); book fairs; street-sellers; and 
broadside advertisements, including the posting of title leaves. But of the 
serials which carried advertisements for them, the most important to the public 
at large was probably the London gazette, since it was the only newspaper to 
be issued regularly through the whole of 1688. 

It was issued twice weekly for most of 1688, except for the brief period 
from 17 to 29 November, when, ‘For the Preventing of False News and 
Reports, it is thought Necessary, that the Gazette shall, for the future, be 
published Three times a Week’ (London gazette, 17 November). In the case 
of the Gazette, book-trade advertisements (including books, book auctions, 


15. For much of what follows I am indebted to the kindness of Dr C. Y. Ferdinand, who 
passed on to me the results of her own analysis of serial publication and book-trade advertising 


in this period. 
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pamphlets and map advertisements) were usually listed before the others and 
were signalled by a hand with pointing index finger, or digit. Of the 695 
advertisements in the London gazette for 1688, 162 of them (about 23 per cent) 
were for books and book-related items. 

The main concern of those who advertised books in the Gazette was to give 
accurate notice of the title and to say where it could be bought. So, the title 
given in the advertisement usually follows closely the one in the book itself, 
or in the related entries in the Stationers’ Company Registers and in the Term 
Catalogues. It is also made very clear exactly where orders for books should be 
directed. Of the 92 straightforward book advertisements in the 1688 Gazette, 
86 included a ‘sold by’ statement in one form or another. 

Books in the Gazette were generally more substantial and upmarket than 
those advertised in Henry Care’s Publick occurrences, the only other newspaper 
during the period that regularly carried such advertisements. It may be 
significant that the Gazette rarely gives the price, or anything much beyond 
author, title and point of sale (a price is given for only fifteen books, and some 
of those are subscription titles where it is important that the terms of the 
subscriber’s commitment are clear). By contrast, advertisements in Publick 
occurrences almost always give prices, and these are usually low, and usually 
for pamphlets. 

It is well known that posting advertisements in public places was another 
means of bringing a book or pamphlet to a buyer’s attention. It was not a 
practice wholly free from risk to the person, as an account in the Impartial 
Protestant mercury in 1682 reveals: 


It being usual and long-accustomed for Book-binders Servants on Saturday-nights, to Post 
up the Titles of such Books as their Masters have to Bind, and which are to be Publisht in 
the beginning of the week following: Two Apprentices the other Night having been doing 
the same, in their Return homewards, about One of the Clock, in Ludgate-street, one 
Tallman, a Surgeon, coming by, ask’d, What they were doing? And reading the Title, 
which was — Right, of the Kingdom, or Customs of our Ancestors, &c. Tore it down, 
and flung it in one of their Faces, and (as they say) struck one of them{.] 


In Publick occurrences there is an example of a newspaper advertising another 
periodical, possibly one distributed nationwide with the newspaper. It is worth 
quoting for its description of the service it offered (17 July 1688). 


There hath been for several Years, and still is Weekly Printed every Monday, that most 
useful Half-Sheet, call’d, the Merchants Weekly Remembrancer, of the Present Money- 
prices of their Goods ashore in London [...] whereby the greatest and ablest Merchants 
may be, and oft are Advantaged: And smaller dealers, together with most sorts of Travellers, 
Shopkeepers (though never so ignorant) very much Assisted, by being inform’d of the true 
Rates of the Goods they either have to Buy or Sell, and when to make their Market, &c. 
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Printed and Sold by the Author James Whiston, Moderator 0 Merchants, in Water-Lane, 
by the Custom-House, London; who for zos. per year, sends them wheresoever Desired. 


The Term Catalogues, by contrast, were ‘Printed for the Booksellers of 
London’, and were, therefore, the main medium by which booksellers advertised 
their books to the trade. Early in 1669, Robert Clavell had described his terms, 
proposing then: 


for a reasonable Compensation for my Trouble in Collecting the said Catalogue, and 
dispersing 400 and upwards to as many particular Persons {namely booksellers, as an 
earlier document makes clear] in the three Kingdoms, I do expect for every Book 
inserted in my Catalogue of above 8 shillings, one Book in Quires, if under 8 Shillings 
to 2 Shillings, two Books, if under 2 Shillings, three Books in Quires. And that no 
stitcht Book shall be inserted in the said Catalogue under the price of 1 shilling, or 
any Books Printed a longer distance of time than from one Term to another. 


Fewer than half of the books advertised in the Gazette (42 of 93) were also in 
the Term Catalogues. And in Publick occurrences, with its cheap pamphlets 
and books, the overlap was even smaller. 

We discover a little more about the costs of advertising from the City mercury, 
in which Robert Everingham began publishing ‘A WEEKLY Advertisement of 
Books’, in 1680. An advertisement of 11 November in particular emphasizes 
the role of the book trade: 


IT is not unknown to Booksellers, that there are Two Papers of this nature Weekly 
published, which for general satisfaction we shall distinguish [necessary because both 
were called City Mercury and both were issued on Thursdays]. That printed by Tho. 
James, is published by Mr. Vile, only for the lucre of 12d. per Book. This printed by 
Rob. Everingham, is published by several Booksellers, who do more eye the Service 
of the Trade, in making all Books as publick as may be, than the profit of Insertions. 
All men are therefore left to judge who is most likely to prosecute these Ends 
effectually, whether a Person that is no Bookseller, nor hath any relation to that Trade, 
or those who have equal Ends with all others of the Trade, in dispersing the said 
Papers both in City and Country. 


That appeal to trade solidarity may give a hint of other trade associations 
soon to develop. Firm evidence of the practices carried on by the later congers 
does not emerge until the early eighteenth century, but even in the 1680s a 
need for something of the kind had begun to show itself. The registration of 
copies at Stationers’ Hall was by then a practice honoured mainly in the 
breach, and the Company’s determination to keep alive the Licensing Act 
probably had more to do with protection of its rights in the books of its English 
stock than in those held by individual members of the Company. 

On the lapse of the Licensing Act in 1679, and Parliament’s persistent 
deferral of its renewal, the Company tried every means to have it renewed. 
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Richard Chiswell made a good debating point on behalf of the Company in 
January 1684, when explaining his part in ‘the business of Julian’. “The law 
directs us to no guides as in the time of licensing’, he said.!f The Stationers 
led the cry against scandalous pamphlets, unlicensed ‘Hawkers and Bawlers’, 
and foreign booksellers. In many ways, this was just their old cry at any hint 
that they might themselves lose control of their monopoly in printing and 
distribution, to which the structures of censorship and the trade’s responsibility 
for a degree of self-regulation were still perceived as vital. Back in 1663, 
L’Estrange, in his Considerations and proposals in order to the regulation of the 
press, had made it very clear how complex the network was: 


Next to Printing, follows Publishing or Dispersing, which, in and about the Town, is 
commonly the work of Printers, Stitchers, Binders, Stationers, Mercury-women, Hawkers, 
Pedlars, and Ballad Singers [...] The most dangerous People of all are the Confederate 
Stationers, and the breaking of That Knot would do the work alone. For the Closer 
Carriage of their business they have here in the Town, Their Private Ware-Houses, 
and Receivers." 


Though in the 1680s the Stationers’ workmen also joined in with a self- 
interested petition, they also made the point that the chief men of the Company, 
L’Estrange’s ‘Confederate Stationers’, were among the offenders who em- 
ployed non-union labour. Indeed, they were never less than venal. In August 
1683, L’Estrange complained that libels seized by them were commonly carried 
to Stationers’ Hall, ‘which I know by experience to have been none of the 
most effectual ways for suppressing them, and it may prove only the removing 
them from one warehouse to another’.'® Janeway, answering charges by the 
Company in 1682 that he had printed seditious books, promptly listed them 
and the names of members of the Company for whom he had printed them. 
Benjamin Harris took the same line in 1685.!° 

As part of Charles’s campaign to pack Parliament with those favourable to 
him, he instituted quo warranto proceedings in March and April 1684, and all 
the City Companies then surrendered their charters and petitioned for new 
grants. The Stationers responded at once — on 17 March. They had drawn up 
a list of ‘loyal’ Assistants by 7 April, and their new Charter was approved by 


16. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Car. TI (1684), 436, no.41. 

17. Considerations and proposals in order to the regulation of the press, 3 June 1663 (Wing L1220). 
At the trial of Dover, Brewster and Brooks in 1664, the booksellers confessed that they might 
play safe by having politically sensitive pamphlets stitched in blue paper, so that (said Lord 
Chief Justice Hide to Mortlock) “They might have been the Devil of Edmonton, for ought you 
knew’. See An exact narrative of the tryal and condemnation of John Twyn (Wing E3668). 

18. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Car. II (1683), 431, no.47. 

19. For Janeway, see Stationers’ Company Court-book E, f.146r, 158r-159r; and for Harris, 
Stationers’ Company Court-book F, f.45r, 47v. 
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22 May. To secure it, they had apologised for the ‘evill members of this 
Company’, a ‘restless and perverse faction’ among them, whose ‘Presumption’ 
the king had baffled; they promised to tighten control of the press and, of 
course, after all that — and much more to the point — they asked to be allowed 
to continue their precious copyrights in certain books. 

With the accession of James in February 1685, the Court of Aldermen 
ordered that a new list of Assistants be made ‘of persons of approved & 
unquestionable Loyalty’. These were chosen by May, and a fully reconstituted 
livery established by August. But in October 1687, James ordered another 
reshuffle in which many of those ejected in 1684 were restored. The Stationers 
sent the Crown an address in which the king was asked to ‘vouchsafe to pardon 
our honest Ambition to throw our selves downe at your sacred feet’. Yet, six 
months later, the Assistants were shifting places again, new officials were 
elected, and the Company started reshaping its old policies to meet changes 
in higher places. 

Secure for a time in their new Charter and affiliations, the Stationers took 
their usual line in reinforcing their control. For example, they at once tried to 
stop non-members of the Company dealing in books, especially hawkers. As 
Blagden records, in 1687, by which time the Licensing Act had been renewed, 
ten chief booksellers even paid William Latham ros. each a year (with the 
Company also bound to put up £20 a year) ‘to Suppress [...] such as wander 
up and down Citty and Cuntry Selling or dispersing Books contrary to Act 
of Parliament’. 

Dispersal beyond London was a more difficult problem for them, and if the 
literature was non-conformist, it might involve very special arrangements, as 
it did for the Friends. In 1682, L’Estrange had said: 


Of my experience of the Stationers’ ways and confederacies for dispersing libels, I am 
more and more confirmed that the certain ways of tracing and detecting them must 
begin from the country, for their course is this. The first thing they do on the printing 
of any remarkable pamphlet is to furnish the kingdom up and down with an impression 
or two, before they offer at the dispersing of any here. |?! 


That L’Estrange is completely right about the initial distribution of books to 
the country is made clear by an entry in the minutes of the Friends” Yearly 
Meeting for 1673: the printer of Friends’ books is ordered to send them out 
to the counties before any be sent abroad in London. 

One further development which put the Stationers’ retail trade at risk was 
the growth of auction sales, as they were not slow to point out: 


20. Cyprian Blagden, The Stationers’ Company: a history, 1403-1959 (London 1960), p.170. 
21. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Car. 11 (1682), 421, 5 
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We doe likewise tender to yor consideration the excessive losse and prejudice which 
the whole Company of Booksellers (except some few persons) have laine under and 
doe now suffer by the many and frequent Auctions of Bookes which are dayly and 
have beene for some yeares last past exposed to sale that way.” 


One of those who had stayed in place throughout the troublesome years of 
1679 to 1688 was old Henry Hills, John Field’s partner in bible printing in 
the 1660s and one of the printers to Cromwell. It was said of him that he had 
‘ever made it his business to be of the rising side; let what Card would turn 
up Trump, he would follow Suit’.2? He had been favoured by Cromwell, 
played the loyal Church of England man in 1684, turned Catholic under James, 
and as a reward for such a timely expression of his new loyalty, was given, on 
3 March 1686, a special privilege to print missals — up to 5000 a year. Yet 
even his day was to come, and doubtless when it did, just after William’s 
arrival, he was one sacrifice the Company, helped by a mob, was happy to 
make. On 12 December 1688, the mob attacked his printing house in Black- 
friars, ‘spoiled his Formes, Letters, &c, and burnt 200 or 300 reams of paper 
printed and unprinted’. Since he had himself dealt out similar treatment to 
his competitor in the bible trade, William Bentley, thirty-three years before, 
we might think that he received his just deserts after all. Hills crossed the 
Channel into a short-lived exile, his will being proved only six weeks later. 

There are many other questions which, in default of space to explore them 
more fully here, ought at least to be raised. How self-conscious were those 
who lived through them of the political and cultural changes that we now 
discern as historically significant? How urgent did writers then regard the 
redefinition of the Civil War, the execution of Charles I, the Restoration, the 
events of 1688-1689? The Whig rewriting of that history is one of the most 
successful and sustained publishing ventures of the next decade. How literary — 
in the more limited sense — are revolutions? As a matter of intellectual and 
publishing history, as Robert Darnton has so pertinently asked, are we looking 
for great books that changed the world, although (or because) they addressed an 
élite, or for a critical mass of texts that less perceptibly swayed popular opinion? 

One quick way of indicating the relative poverty of the literary response at 
the time would be to cite the congratulatory poems written to either James or 
William. Very early in 1689 (she died in April), Aphra Behn, for example, 
wrote ‘A Pindaric poem to the reverend Doctor Burnet on the honour he did 


22. Printed by S. Hodgson, ‘Papers and documents recently found at Stationers’ Hall’, The 
Library, 4th ser. (June-September 1944), p.27. 

23. Blagden, The Stationers’ Company, p.168. 

24. A broadside of 1681 gives A view of many traiterous, disloyal, and turn-about actions of 
H. H. Senior (Wing V363A). 
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me of enquiring after me and my Muse’. Burnet had asked her if she would 
write a welcome for William. Committed as she was in loyalty to the Catholic 
James, her response is a beautifully ironic and gracefully disdainful refusal. 
Burnet had just republished many of the papers he had written during 1688, 
in particular one that justified the rebellion. Behn would not stoop to that 
servility, in the way that Burnet had done. In satiric praise of his writings, she 
raises the whole question of what it is to be a writer and so prostitute 
one’s talents: 


Tis to your Pen, Great Sir, the Nation owes 
For all the Good this Mighty Change has wrought; 
"Twas that the wondrous Method did dispose, 
Ere the vast Work was to Perfection brought. 
Oh Strange effect of a Seraphick Quill! 
That can by unperceptible degrees 
Change every Notion, every Principle 
To any Form, its Great Dictator please: 
The Sword a feeble Pow’r, compared to That, 
And to the Nobler Pen subordinate... 


And she concludes: 


Tis you that to Posterity shall give 
This Age’s Wonders, and its History. 
And Great NASSAU shall in your Annals live 
To all Futurity. 
Your Pen shall more Immortalize his Name, 
Than even his Own Renown’d and Celebrated Fame. 


As she writes here against the pressures to conform, she gives a superbly sharp 
edge to her lines. 

Yet when, as Catholic writers, she and Dryden serve their own cause, we 
drop to bathos. For example, the son born to James and Mary on 10 June 1688 
was instantly burdened with an insupportable weight of poetic prophecy. So 
again Aphra Behn: 


[Too] Full of JOY, no LINES Correct can write, 
My Pleasure’s too Extream for Thought or Wit. 


Methinks I hear the Belgick LION Roar, 

And Lash his Angry Tail against the Shore, 

Inrag’d to hear a PRINCE OF WALES is Born: 
Whose BROWS his Boasted Laurels shall Adorn. 
Whose Angel FACE already does express 

His Foreign CONQUESTS, and Domestick PEACE. 
While in his Awful little EYES we Fin’d 

He’s of the Brave, and the Forgiving KIND. 
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Dryden, in his Britannia rediviva, is not much better in failing to prophesy 
the form of things to come: 


When humbly on the Royal Babe we gaze, 
The Manly Lines of a Majestick face 

Give awful joy: "Tis Paradise to look 

On the fair Frontispiece of Nature’s Book; 
If the first opening Page so charms the sight, 
Think how th’unfolded Volume will delight! 


The impercipience of this ‘literary’ writing and the inability of Behn, or 
Dryden, to accept the new dispensation, then only a few months away, suggests 
that the truly influential texts belonged to another genre. 

Aphra Behn might see in Burnet’s versions of his times a great act of mis- 
representation, yet she is not guiltless of approving an equally partial account. 
Her poem to the Licenser of the Press, now Sir Roger L’Estrange, on the 
third part of his Brief history of the times, was licensed on 22 April 1688. In it 
she asks, 


In what loud Songs of everlasting Fame, 
Shall we adore the great L’Estrange’s Name; 
Who like a pitying God, does Truth advance, 
Rescuing the World from stupid Ignorance. 


Aphra Behn records her reluctance to accept Mary’s role as queen: 


The Muses all upon this Theam Divine, 
Tun’d their best lays, the Muses all, but mine, 
Sullen with Stubborn Loyalty she lay, 

And saw the World its eager Homage pay... 


But, as a woman, she found it impossible to resist: 


Even our Allegiance, here too feebly pleads; 
The Change — in so Divine a Form — perswades... 


The rewriting of history in terms of the myth of an earlier Commonwealth 
was already well under way, and not just in the ‘history’ books. Drama and 
balladry were even more eloquent. In Crowne’s Darius, king of Persia (1688), 
Nabarzanes concocts a plot which neatly catches the tune of the times. The 
plan is to support a ruined king in order to bring down his conqueror, and 
then destroy both in the interests of a republic: 


tis a brave design, to save one King 

And beat another; save a ruin’d King 

And beat his conqueror, then save the world 
From both, by liberty. It will be great, 

It will be glorious... 
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The grounds of such a liberty were to some extent recovered from the literature 
of the 1640s. When L’Estrange finally lost his office as Licenser of the Press 
in 1688 (after some twenty-seven years of power), he was replaced by James 
Fraser. Edmund Bohun’s comment on Fraser, whom he himself later replaced, 
was that he allowed ‘all the old trayterous books of 1640 [to be] reprinted to 
justifie our revolution [... Now] the old parliamentary rebels, and those that 
had been hottest for the exclusion and the Monmouth rebellion, were in 
greatest esteeme and authority, and employed in court, camp, and countrey; 
and all the rest represented as Jacobites; for now that word was invented’. 

But one also finds in the common balladry of the time new myths being 
generated. So, A new song of the misfortunes of an old whore and her brats 
(Wing N767aA), written as an anti-Catholic sheet late in 1688, welcomed the 
prospective freedom under William, since until recently: 


If we open’d our Lips 

Wooden Peep-holes and Whips 

Was of late the mild Penance enjoyn’d us; 
Now Truth’s no more Treason, 
We esteem it a season 

To be merry, and so you shall find us. 


Life-and-Fortune Addresses 
[Won’t] wear out our Presses 
To flatter and sooth a Just Nero: 
But loud Declarations 
To secure the three Nations 
From the French and from Lilli-burlero. 


See how each Popish Gull 
Does look silly and dull 
O None! O None! all are Lamenting; 
They’ve no Catholique Banter, 
No wise Hind and Panther, 
Nor anything else worth the Printing. 


While we Hereticks do write, 
Ay, and Print too in spite 
Of the Devil, to revenge our late wrongs Sir; 
And the Hawkers hoarse lungs 
With our Lampoons and Songs 
Make the Streets echo all the day long Sir. 


In spite of ballads like this, there is something to be said for the view that 
the Glorious Revolution was less the expression of a democratic upsurge and 
the bloodless birth of modern liberty than a reversion to the state of affairs 
before James 11. The repression of Catholics was the counterpart of the 
reaffirmation in 1688 of Britain as a Protestant state. When we come to 
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licensing, never comprehensively effective, the non-renewal of the Act in 1695 
had less to do with any principled argument for ‘freedom’ of the press than 
with changing conditions in a trade that could no longer be contained as a 
London monopoly, and with conditions of authorship which brought into 
question the old system of bookseller copyright. Philip Hamburger’s account 
of its inefficiency, and his contention that Government was, in the end, 
prepared to let licensing go because it planned to use a new Treason Act to 
cover the most serious cases of seditious libel, is persuasive.” Happily, that 
policy failed, and the spread of trade simply re-enacted and extended the 
inevitable consequence of all printing — that the multiplication of copies and 
their widespread dispersal makes it tiresome and costly to seek them out again, 
and virtually impossible to suppress them. Those who produced seditious or 
blasphemous literature could still be prosecuted at common law. 

In 1789 the French thought they were re-enacting the English experience 
of 1688-1689. Robert Darnton’s reports on the French book trade before 
1789 — not only in his many publications, but also in numerous lectures, 
including those delivered as Lyell Reader at the University of Oxford in 1997, 
‘Policing literature in eighteenth-century Paris’ — have stimulated a great many 
comparable inquiries into the history of the British book trade. Indeed, the 
present essay began in 1988 as an initial response to some lectures that Darnton 
had given in Oxford in 1987, when he concluded by noting: the breakdown in 
France of the crucial link between trade monopolies and police power; the 
declaration of the Rights of Genius and the establishment de jure of author 
copyright; the end of preventive censorship; the end of inspections of the book 
and Bastillement; the shift from the book to the pamphlet, journalism and 
posters; an end to the duality in the book trade between Paris and its provincial 
peripheries; and a general re-deployment of the trade. Those shifts from royal 
privilege to writers’ copyright, from monopoly to free trade, from corporate 
control by gilds to the public and open exchange of opinion also, as it happens, 
mark the history of the book in England a century before. It makes the point 
that, for all their differences, national histories which take the book as their 


25. In “The development of the law of seditious libel and the control of the press’, Stanford 
law journal 37 (1984-1985), p.661-765, at p.714f. Literary historians in particular have tended to 
give far too much credit to censors and too little, first, to the courage of authors, printers, and 
booksellers, and, second, to the general conditions of trade. The omission of printers’ names 
from imprints, for example, had little to do with fear of identification: of the 1113 extant printed 
items (excluding serials) datable to 1644, over half (604) give no printer’s name; in 1688, for 
which we have some 1519 extant datable items, the proportion is even higher: 1042 lack a 
printer’s name. Since only about 1 per cent of all items printed were ever the subject of inquiry, 
and the rest quite innocent of anything of interest to a censor, what we have here is evidence of 
a quite conventional anonymity in matters of trade. 
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subject have at base a common artefact, using comparable means of production 
and distribution to serve comparable ends. In that sense, Robert Darnton’s 
evocative but finely structured studies, along with those of Henri-Jean Martin 
and Roger Chartier, have never been merely about the French book trade, but 
have also made a massive contribution to establishing histoire du livre as a new 
and rewarding field of study internationally. 
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Le savant, le chat et le cataplasme 


A l’auteur du Grand massacre des chats 


L’HISTOIRE des mentalités se heurte par nature à un obstacle majeur: comment 
pénétrer dans le secret de consciences lointaines et muettes, comment recueillir 
les temoignages qui permettraient de plonger dans les arcanes et les contra- 
dictions des époques révolues? Celles-ci sont généralement définies dans 
l’historiographie en fonction des positions philosophiques dominantes et des 
grandes orientations intellectuelles. Quand on définit le dix-septième siècle 
comme le siècle cartésien par excellence, on le réduit à une étroite tranche 
d'opinion, et on tient pour négligeables des courants plus anciens et plus 
profonds qui se perpétuent sous la démarche d’une idéologie tenue pour 
triomphante. Ce n’est pas qu’on ignore l’existence de ces courants souterrains, 
mais ils sont perçus comme une toile de fond ou comme la survivance de 
pratiques quasi immuables, sans contact avec les grands mouvements de la 
pensée religieuse et philosophique. Sans doute cette étanchéité n’est-elle jamais 
parfaite dans la réalité, mais il est rare qu’on puisse mettre le doigt sur les 
exemples précis d’une interpénétration entre ces deux niveaux de culture. La 
raison en est évidente: pareil aveu avait de quoi discréditer celui ou celle qui 
s’en rendait coupable et dont les proches veillaient, au contraire, à garantir la 
parfaite conformité aux normes de leur groupe social et culturel. 
Heureusement pour nous, de telles exceptions existent, parfois dans des cas 
où on s’y attendait le moins: en l’occurrence celui de la famille Pascal. Nous 
disposons de deux biographies familiales de Blaise Pascal: la première est due 
à sa sœur Gilberte Périer, la seconde à sa nièce Marguerite Périer. Le récit de 
Gilberte vise d’emblée à présenter son frère comme un enfant prodige. A onze 
ans, Blaise écrit un traité sur la propagation du son; à douze ans, il réinvente 
la géométrie en dessinant des figures dont il ignorait le nom et il parvient, à 
coup d’axiomes et de démonstrations, jusqu’à la trente-deuxième proposition 
du premier livre d’Euclide, à la grande surprise de son père. En effet, celui-ci 
avait élaboré à l’usage de son fils une pédagogie originale qui procédait par 
étapes tranchées, où les premières années étaient consacrées à la langue et à la 
grammaire, ainsi qu’à la réflexion sur les phénomènes de la nature. L’accès 
aux mathématiques ne devait intervenir qu’après l’âge de douze ans, cette 
discipline exigeant une contention très forte de Pesprit. Etienne Pascal avait 
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décidé, après la mort de sa femme (1626), de se consacrer entièrement à sa 
famille et à l’éducation de son fils. En 1631, il avait quitté Clermont et sa 
charge administrative pour se fixer définitivement à Paris, ce dont le jeune 
Blaise, âgé alors de huit ans, ‘reçut un grand avantage”, nous dit sa sœur. Le 
souci de sa famille n’était pas l’unique motif de ce déplacement. Etienne Pascal 
était un authentique savant, versé dans les mathématiques et dans la physique, 
qui correspondait avec les sommités scientifiques de son temps selon l’usage 
de l’époque. En abandonnant à la fois ses charges et sa province, il se 
rapprochait d’un milieu où il pouvait aisément rencontrer des personnalités 
qui partageaient ses goûts scientifiques. Ceux-ci se doublaient d’une piété 
rigoureuse, bien que dépourvue du maximalisme janséniste dans lequel verse- 
ront Blaise et sa sœur Jacqueline. Une telle personnalité était certes peu 
disposée à faire la plus minime concession à une forme quelconque de culture 
populaire, tenue pour superstitieuse, voire infantile. Lorsqu'il découvrit ‘la 
grandeur et la puissance du génie’ de son fils, il en fut d’abord épouvanté, puis 
il en pleura de joie et il s'empressa d’en faire part à M. Le Pailleur, qui — nous 
dit Gilberte Périer — ‘était son ami intime et était aussi fort savant’. Aucune 
faille donc dans ce récit constamment élogieux, conformément aux lois du 
genre. Aucune discordance dans cette révélation du génie à l’état pur, doublée 
d’un hommage au père d’exception, capable d’entretenir son fils ‘tantôt de la 
logique, tantôt de la physique et des autres parties de la philosophie’, d’être 
son maître im omni re scibili sans s'intéresser pour autant à l’état de sa santé et 
à des considérations aussi terre-à-terre. 

Or tels sont précisément les aspects que Marguerite Périer va pieusement 
recueillir dans la tradition familiale lorsqu’elle entreprendra, à une date indéter- 
minée, la rédaction de son Mémoire sur la vie de M. Pascal." D’emblée nous 
apprenons que ‘Lorsque M. Pascal eut un an, il lui arriva une chose très 
extraordinaire’: 


Dans ce temps- -là, il arriva que cet enfant tomba dans une langueur semblable a ce 
qu ’on appelle à Paris tomber en chartre; mais cette langueur était accompagnée de deux 
circonstances qui ne sont point ordinaires: Pune, qu’il ne pouvait souffrir de voir de 
l’eau sans tomber dans des transports d’emportements très grands; et l’autre, bien plus 
étonnante, c’est qu’il ne pouvait souffrir de voir son père et sa mère proches l’un de 
Pautre: il souffrait les caresses de l’un et de l’autre en particulier avec plaisir; mais 
aussitôt qu’ils s’approchaient, il criait, se débattait avec une violence excessive; tout 
cela dura plus d’un an durant lequel le mal s’augmentait; il tomba dans une telle 
extrémité qu’on le regardait comme prêt à mourir. 


L’hydrophobie du petit Blaise n’avait rien à voir avec la rage, et son aversion 


1. Mémoire sur la vie de M. Pascal, éd. Jacques Chevalier (Paris 1939), p.56s. 
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précoce pour tout ce qui touchait à la sexualité n’était pas plus normale. Elle 
se manifestera encore plus tard sous la forme d’une ‘espèce de paralysie depuis 
la ceinture en bas’ qui le forcera à marcher avec des béquilles.? 

Les deux anomalies du petit Blaise paraissent si extraordinaires à tout le 
monde qu’on se persuade qu’une sorcière lui a jeté un sort. Or, parmi les 
pauvresses à qui la mère de l’enfant faisait la charité, il en est une qui avait 
cette réputation dans le voisinage. Pourtant les parents se moquent de ces 
ragots de bonnes femmes, Madame Pascal n'étant point ‘de ces femmes 
crédules’, et ils laissent à la prétendue sorcière un accès libre à leur maison. 
On n’en attendait pas moins de personnes aussi distinguées par leur culture 
que par leur intelligence. Pour faire taire les bavardes, Etienne Pascal convoque 
la suspecte, lui parle d’abord doucement, mais sans succès; puis il se fait 
menaçant, feignant de croire à la sorcellerie. La femme, effrayée, lui promet 
de tout dire s’il lui laisse la vie sauve. Il en est fort surpris et s’enquiert de son 
mobile. Il apprend alors que la femme a voulu se venger du refus qu’il lui a 
opposé lorsqu'elle lui avait demandé d’intervenir en sa faveur dans un procès. 
Elle a — dit-elle — jeté un sort sur l’enfant qu’il aime tendrement, et cela jusqu’à 
ce que mort s’ensuive. 

Jusqu'ici, Etienne Pascal avait réagi en bon scientifique et en bon chrétien. 
Touché au plus profond de lui-même, il abdique maintenant toute rationalité, 
toute rigueur doctrinale et s’écrie: ‘Quoi! il faut donc que mon enfant meure! 
Elle lui répond qu’il existe un remède: il suffit que quelqu’un meure à la place 
de l’enfant. Il s’y refuse résolument. Elle rétorque qu’on peut ‘mettre le sort’ 
sur une bête, ce qu’il accepte aussitôt, lui proposant même un cheval. Pourquoi 
de tels frais — lui dit la femme — un chat fera bien l’affaire. Aussitôt dit, aussitôt 
fait: la sorcière s’y prendra à deux fois, et cela en présence de deux capucins 
venus consoler la malheureuse maman. 

A ce point, Marguerite Périer suspend un instant son récit pour noter une 
étrange lacune dans le comportement de son grand-père: 


La grande tendresse qu’il avait pour cet enfant fit qu’il ne fit pas d’attention que tout 
cela ne valait rien, puisqu'il fallait, pour transporter ce sort, faire une nouvelle invocation 
au Diable; jamais cette pensée ne lui vint dans Pesprit; elle ne lui vint que longtemps 
après, et il se repentit d’avoir donné lieu à cela. 


Dans l'esprit de Marguerite, Etienne Pascal aurait dû savoir que le transfert 
du sort requérait une double invocation au diable, seul capable de transformer 


en réalité la malédiction de la sorcière. 
La deuxième opération exigera la présence d’un enfant de moins de sept 


2. Mémoire sur la vie de M. Pascal, p.58. 
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ans chargé de cueillir, avant le lever du soleil, neuf feuilles de trois sortes 
d’herbes, ‘c’est-à-dire trois de chaque sorte’, précise la narratrice. Etienne 
s'adresse à son apothicaire, dont la fillette cueillera les herbes. La femme en 
fait un cataplasme qu’elle porte à Etienne Pascal en lui disant de le mettre sur 
le ventre de l’enfant. A midi, le remède n’a pas encore agi et la maison est en 
larmes: le bébé semble mort dans son berceau. Furieux, Etienne rencontre la 
sorcière et lui assène un terrible soufflet qui la fait tomber de l’escalier. Elle se 
relève et explique qu’elle a oublié de lui dire que Penfant paraîtrait mort 
jusqu’à minuit et qu’il fallait le laisser jusque-là dans son berceau. Etienne lui 
fait confiance: ‘Mon grand-père rentra et dit qu’il voulait absolument qu’on le 
gardât sans l’ensevelir’. Cette fois, c’est lui que les personnes présentes taxent 
de crédulité, car enfant ‘n’avait ni pouls, ni voix, ni sentiment; il devenait 
froid et avait toutes les marques de la mort’. La surprise des assistants est 
d’autant plus grande que le savant Etienne ‘n’avait pas accoutumé de croire à 
ces sortes de gens-là [les sorciers]. Les heures passent, puis, entre minuit et 
une heure, l’enfant se met à bailler; on le prend, on le réchauffe, on lui donne 
du vin sucré; sa nourrice lui présente le sein, qu’il prend sans ouvrir les yeux 
et sans marque de connaissance. À six heures du matin, il ouvre les yeux et 
reconnaît les présents. En voyant ses parents l’un près de l’autre, il se met à 
crier comme il en avait l’habitude. Il n’est donc pas guéri, mais on s’en console 
en le sachant vivant. Du moins aura-t-on, au bout d’une semaine, la satisfaction 
de constater qu’il supporte la vue de l’eau. En rentrant de la messe, Etienne 
le trouve dans les bras de sa mère, occupé à transvaser de l’eau d’un verre 
dans un autre. Comme il s’en approche, le petit Blaise marque son déplaisir, 
mais quelques jours suffiront à mettre fin à ce désagrément et, conclut 
Marguerite Périer, ‘en trois semaines de temps cet enfant fut entièrement 
guéri et remis dans son embonpoint, et depuis il n’eut jamais aucun mal’. Le 
récit s’achève ici sans le moindre commentaire. La narratrice, la nièce du grand 
Pascal, accepte sans broncher l’histoire du mauvais sort jeté par la misérable 
sorcière. Le seul reproche qu’elle adresse à son grand-père est de s’être prêté 
à une sorte de marchandage où devait intervenir le Diable, mais le risque 
encouru par l’enfant justifiait ce péché majeur, qu’elle ne remarque d’ailleurs 
qu’en passant. 

L’anecdote est surprenante à deux niveaux: en 1625 d’abord, date des 
événements, où l’on voit un pieux savant admettre la réalité d’un sortilège, 
qu'il nie cependant au plan théorique, et se conformer aux prescriptions 
méticuleuses d’une pauvre femme chargée de tout le poids d’une vieille culture 
populaire. On y retrouve la figure emblématique du chat, animal diabolique 
qu’on tuera en le précipitant du haut d’un escalier, puis la mystérieuse 
décoction d’herbes recueillies selon un rituel rigoureux. On y retrouve aussi 
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le goût de l'étrange, de l’obsédant, le thème du mort-vivant, avec les singulières 
connotations que la psychanalyse y chercherait volontiers. Dans le cas d’Etienne 
Pascal, une vaste et solide culture scientifique, doublée d’une piété sincère, se 
trouve soudain investie par une contre-culture sortie des brumes du passé et 
des obsessions d’une populace qu’il méprise. Du moins sa complaisance 
pouvait-elle s’expliquer — si tant est que l’histoire n’ait pas été une pure 
légende — par amour paternel très profond qu’il ressentait pour son fragile 
premier-né. 

Dans le psychisme de Marguerite Périer, l’histoire est peut-être plus révéla- 
trice encore. Pascal est mort en 1662, et le Mémoire, non daté, a dû être rédigé 
au cours du dernier tiers du dix-septième siècle, le ‘grand siècle’. Il atteste, 
dans le chef de la biographe, d’une singulière propension aux sortilèges et aux 
peurs anciennes: aussi a-t-il embarrassé les érudits pascaliens du dix-neuvième 
siècle, un peu gênés par cette soudaine discordance. La nièce de Pascal baigne 
visiblement dans un univers mental peuplé de fantasmes inquiétants et de 
sourdes connivences avec le Démon. Il est vrai — nous l’avons montré ailleurs? — 
que le duc de Saint-Simon croyait voir dans une succession de décès, clôturée 
par celui d’un innocent bébé, la main vengeresse d’un Dieu courroucé contre 
une famille d’honorables magistrats dont le seul péché, rédhibitoire celui-là, 
était d’être athées. Au siècle de Descartes et de Malebranche, de Molière et 
de Pascal, d’étranges survivances révèlent la coulée vivace et profonde d’une 
culture archaïque, païenne ou magique, qui ne demandait qu’à remonter en 
surface. Mais qui oserait affirmer qu’il n’en va pas de même en notre temps 
technologique et médiatisé? 


3. Voir notre article ‘L’impie foudroyé’, Ouverture et dialogue: mélanges W. Leiner (Tübingen 
1988), p.707-709. 
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FRANÇOIS MOUREAU 


Le rendez-vous manqué de Bougainville: 
du voyage au livre 


LE 15 novembre 1766, la frégate La Boudeuse et la flûte L'Etoile quittaient le 
port de Nantes pour un tour du monde dont la presse officielle française ne 
souffla mot. Si la Gazette de France tenait informés ses lecteurs des mouvements 
dans les ports de l’Atlantique et de la Méditerranée, si la rubrique régulière 
de Cadix annonçait départs et arrivées de bateaux de commerce et de navires 
de guerre venant du Sud et de l Amérique, si les débats académiques concernant 
la détermination scientifique de la longitude trouvaient un écho régulier dans 
les colonnes du journal parisien, il n’était question que de quelques entreprises 
particulières, dont celle du marquis de Courtanvaux et de la frégate L Aurore 
expérimentant des ‘pendules destinées a la détermination des longitudes’ 
(19 juin 1766). Le 16 mars 1769, les deux navires rentraient en France, et c’est 
seulement au printemps de 1771 que le récit du ‘tour du monde’ fut publié 
par la librairie parisienne. Etienne Taillemite a exploré la presse et les mémoires 
du temps pour mesurer la ‘réception’ de l’événement et de ses suites dans 
l'opinion publique française. La très copieuse bibliographie sur Louis-Antoine 
de Bougainville a parfois effleuré le sujet.” 

Les pages qui suivent ont pour ambition d’éclairer ce que suggérait déjà a 
E. Taillemite le ‘bilan’ trés contrasté d’une expédition dont une certaine 
mythologie s’empara ensuite, mais dont l’impact sur l’imaginaire collectif du 
temps fut réduit par la conjonction de circonstances particulières où la politique 


1. Etienne Taillemite, Bougainville et ses compagnons autour du monde 1766-1769: journaux de 
navigation (Paris 1977), 1.96-108: ‘Le bilan du voyage’. 

2. Il faut évidemment noter les autres travaux d’Etienne Taillemite: Bougainville à Tahiti 
(Paris 1972); L Importance de l'exploration maritime au siècle des Lumières, éd. Michel Mollat et 
Etienne Taillemite (Paris 1982); sans omettre la thèse fondamentale de Jean-Etienne Martin- 
Allanic, Bougainville navigateur et les découvertes de son temps (Paris 1964). Pour les derniéres 
années, on citera encore: Henri Queffelec, La ‘Boudeuse’ ou le Tour du monde de Bougainville 
(Paris 1986); Mary Kimbrough, Louis-Antoine de Bougainville, 1729-1811: a study in French naval 
history and politics (Lewiston, N.Y. 1990); Thierry Brissel, Bougainville ou l'homme de l'univers 
(Paris 1991); Gudrun Hanke-El Ghomri, Tahiti in der Reiseberichterstattung und in der literarischen 
Utopien Frankreichs gegen Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Miinchen 1991), ‘Dissertation’ de Mayence; 
Béatrice Waggaman, ‘Le Voyage autour du monde’ de Bougainville: droit et imaginaire (Nancy 1992). 
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et les querelles personnelles eurent une large part. Nous nous fonderons pour 
l'essentiel sur la presse du temps, française et hollandaise, et sur les ‘nouvelles 
à la main’. Nous n’ignorons pas qu’il s’agit là de véhicules biaisés de l’opinion 
publique, puisque toute la presse ‘privilégiée’ française vit alors sous le contrôle 
étroit du pouvoir politique: depuis 1761, la Gazette de France est, par exemple, 
rédigée directement dans les bureaux des Affaires étrangères à Versailles; 
jusqu’en août 1771, l'abbé Arnaud et Jean-Baptiste Suard, créatures du clan 
Choiseul, en contrôlent la rédaction; le ou les ‘privilégiés’ du Mercure de 
France auquel sont attachées des pensions d’écrivains, qui ont un pressant 
intérêt à son innocuité idéologique, sont révocables à tout moment: Marmontel 
en fit l'expérience douloureuse en 1760. Fréron, directeur de Année littéraire, 
entretient les meilleures relations avec la police; il en est de même de son 
confrère Marin de la Gazette (1771-1774) qui anime, d’autre part, des ateliers 
‘officieux’ de nouvelles manuscrites ou ‘à la main’. Ces gazettes dites ‘Bulletins 
de Paris’ qui sont en théorie poursuivies par la police sont de fait, pour la 
plupart, contrôlées par la Lieutenance générale. Les feuilles qui sortent de la 
‘Paroisse Doublet’ soupçonnées de sympathies pro-parlementaires, et donc 
d*opposition’, bénéficient dans leurs versions pour le grand public d’une 
tolerance née de profitables accords, d’autant que Mme Doublet était la tante 
de la duchesse de Choiseul, née Crozat: ces gazetins Doublet formèrent le 
matériau de base des célèbres Mémoires secrets pour servir à l’histoire de la 
république des lettres en France (Londres, ‘John Adamson’, 1777-1789), dits, à 
tort, ‘de Bachaumont’. Les ‘Bulletins de Versailles’ manuscrits, singulièrement 
plus piquants, qui seront plus tard compilés sous le titre de Correspondance 
secrete, dite ‘de Mettra’, commencent au début de 1775 seulement leur carrière 
dans un atelier de copistes de l’Electorat de Cologne. De son côté, la presse 
hollandaise de langue française, fort lue dans l’Europe cultivée, est en apparence 
dotée de plus de liberté de paroles, mais elle reste soumise aux pressions 
diplomatiques de Versailles, quand ses journalistes ne sont pas tout simplement 
stipendiés par le gouvernement français. De toute manière, l’entrée en France 
des ‘gazettes étrangères’ est soumise à une autorisation qui peut être révoquée 
à la moindre peccadille: Versailles ne se prive pas de cette arme très efficace. 


3. Pour le détail, voir, aux titres, le Dictionnaire des journaux (1600-1780), éd. Jean Sgard 
(Paris 1991). Sur les rédacteurs, on consultera le Dictionnaire des journalistes (1600-1789), éd. 
Jean Sgard (Grenoble 1976), et les cinq Suppléments préparés par A.-M. Chouillet et F. Moureau 
(Grenoble 1980-1987). 

4. Nous nous permettons de renvoyer à notre Répertoire des nouvelles à la main: dictionnaire de 
la presse manuscrite clandestine (XVIe-XVIIIe siècle) (Oxford, sous presse). 

5. Ils sont protégés par le duc de Praslin, ministre de la Marine, et par la toute-puissante 
duchesse de Gramont, sœur de Choiseul. 

6. Sa nomination est annoncée le 27 septembre 1771 par la Gazette. 
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Etienne Luzac, qui anime en ces années la Gazette de Leyde, sans doute la 
mieux informée des feuilles hollandaises, ne conteste en rien la politique 
étrangère française, même s’il est défavorable aux réformes de Maupeou et à 
sa mise au pas des Parlements. C’est donc dans un environnement strictement 
balisé que nous pouvons, par recoupements, lire entre les lignes un message co- 
hérent. 

Louis-Antoine de Bougainville est loin d’être un inconnu pour la presse 
d’avant 1766, mais son image n’est pas celle qu’on attendrait du futur naviga- 
teur. Frère cadet d’un académicien qui fut longtemps la seule illustration de 
la famille, il reste d’abord dans son ombre celui que lon surnomme le 
‘géomètre”.? Et c’est de cette manière que les gazettes évoquent ses activités, 
pour l’essentiel à l’occasion de sa première publication scientifique, le Traité 
du calcul intégral (1754).8 Mais l’image va être brouillée par sa participation à 
la guerre de Sept Ans au Canada. La Guzette de France découvre alors le 
vaillant soldat et le courtisan parfumé de gloire: aide maréchal général des 
logis, il est blessé au fort Carillon à l’affaire du 8 juillet (23 septembre 1758). 
Premier aide de camp du marquis de Montcalm, il présente au roi les plans 
des forts et la carte des lieux qui sont le théâtre de la guerre au Nouveau- 
Monde. Louis XV accorde à Bougainville une gratification, le brevet de colonel 
et la croix de Saint-Louis (10 mars 1759). L'expérience canadienne lui fut 
utile a plus d’un titre; il y découvrit sinon une vocation d’écrivain,? du moins 
une nouvelle passion, moins abstraite que les mathématiques, pour l’humanité 
‘sauvage’; on dit même qu’il eut un fils d’une amérindienne.!° Le souvenir de 
ces années américaines ne fut pas sans incidence sur le récit du ‘tour du monde’. 


7. ‘M. de Bougainville est allé en Touraine et s’y porte mieux. C’est le traducteur de l’ Anti- 
Lucrèce [du cardinal de Polignac], et son frère est géomètre. Je ne crois pas qu’il le soit lui-même’ 
(Pabbé Trublet à Formey, 19 juin 1763, Correspondance passive de Formey, éd. Martin Fontius, 
Rolf Geissler et Jens Häseler, Paris et Genève 1996, p.346). 

8. Des nouvelles manuscrites de Pierre Rousseau, Correspondance littéraire de Mannheim (1754- 
1756), éd. Jochen Schlobach (Paris et Genève 1992, p.146: 26 juillet 1754), aux Mémoires de 
Trévoux (1755, 1.105-24). 

9. L.-A. de Bougainville, Ecrits sur le Canada: mémoires-journal-lettres, éd. Roland Lamontagne 
(Sillery, Qué., et Paris 1993). Voir aussi les Papiers Bougainville (copies et originaux rassemblés 
sous le Second Empire par Margy, conservateur adjoint des Archives de la Marine), Bibliothéque 
nationale de France [ci-après BnF], n.a.fr. 9405-9. Sur VP influence du séjour canadien, voir 
Michèle Duchet, ‘Bougainville, Raynal, Diderot et les sauvages du Canada’, Revue d'histoire 
littéraire de la France 63 (1963), p.228-36. 

10. On lira le curieux document conservé dans les Papiers Bougainville (BnF, n.a.fr. 9406, 
f.369-70): ‘Notice sur mon frère le sauvage’. Bougainville aurait eu un fils d’une Indienne, lequel 
fut ensuite chef de guerre en Louisiane sous le nom de Lorimier; le récit est fait en 1811 par 
M. de Mun, secrétaire d’ambassade au Brésil, qui l’a rencontré. Dans une lettre à Mme Hérault 
de Séchelles (19.août 1757), Bougainville fait allusion aux Iroquois du Sault Saint-Louis qui 
Pont ‘naturalisé’ sous le nom de ‘Grand Ciel en courroux’ (Ecrits sur le Canada, p.408). 
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La carrière de Bougainville prit alors une physionomie nouvelle où l’on peut 
trouver les prémisses de ce qui sera le mystère des années 1770. Après un 
second séjour au Canada, la capitulation de Montréal et une captivité en 
Angleterre, Bougainville quitta l’armée de terre pour la Marine. Par son oncle 
maternel, P. d’Arboulin, baron d’Ogny, administrateur général des Postes, il 
était lié à la fortune des Choiseul: d’abord aide de camp en Allemagne du 
comte de Choiseul-Stainville, frère de Choiseul (1761), puis, quand ce dernier 
vint en charge du Département de la Marine, nommé en juin 1763 capitaine 
de vaisseau en violation de toutes les règles de l’arme navale, Bougainville 
allait payer avec usure cette protection et ce passe-droit.!! Après la chute de 
Choiseul, sa carrière fut suivie sans remarque particulière par la Gazette de 
France: il est alors l’un de ces nombreux officiers dont le journal ‘officiel rend 
compte des prises de commandement et des nominations: secrétaire de la 
Chambre et du Cabinet du roi en survivance de son oncle (20 avril 1772); chef 
d’escadre, il prend congé du roi pour se rendre à Brest (12 mai 1780); chef 
d’escadre et maréchal de camp, il est élu associé libre de l’Académie des 
Sciences (17 février 1789); enfin, il est nommé au commandement de la flotte 
de Brest (2 novembre 1790), poste qu’il occupera jusqu’à la chute de la 
Monarchie après le 10 août 1792. C’est sa dernière apparition dans la Gazette. 

Entre-temps, avaient eu lieu la singulière expédition du ‘tour du monde’ et 
la publication de sa relation. La Gazette observa un total silence sur l’expédition, 
de décembre 1766 jusqu’à mars 1769, puis, brusquement, la feuille fit état du 
retour de Bougainville à Paris et compléta, une semaine plus tard, cette 
information par ce seul commentaire autorisé venu des autorités de la Marine 
à Saint-Malo: 

Le sieur de Bougainville est revenu dernièrement au port de Saint-Malo sur l’une des 
deux frégates dont il avait la commandement. Il s’est rendu ici et a rapporté qu’il avait 
découvert dans la Mer du Sud une île jusqu’à présent inconnue, très vaste et très 
agréable par la beauté du climat, la fertilité de la terre et la douceur singulière des 
mœurs des habitants. Le sieur de Bougainville a emmené avec lui un de ces habitants qui 
a, dit-on, beaucoup d’intelligence et paraît avoir quelques connaissances d’astronomie 
[27 mars 1769; correspondance de Paris, du même jour]. La frégate du Roi La Boudeuse, 
commandée par le sieur de Bougainville, est entrée dans le port [de Saint-Malo] le 14 


[mars]. Elle était sortie de Nantes le 15 novembre 1766. Cet officier a rapporté que, 
dans le cours de son voyage autour du monde, qui a duré environ deux ans et demi, 


11. Les Papiers Bougainville rapportent une anecdote significative à ce sujet: ‘Au bal de 
l'Opéra, un masque lui dit: “Tu fais bien l’aimable, tu ne le ferais pas de même à Brest”. Il alla 
exprès s’y promener en uniforme, n’eut aucune affaire” (BnF, n.a.fr. 9400, f. 10). Bougainville en 
était très conscient: ‘Intrus dans la Marine, je dois m’attendre à plus de sévérité que personne, 
et de la part du corps et de la part du public’ (lettre à Sartine, ministre de la Marine, 2 mai 1777; 
BnF, n.a.fr. 9409, f.65). 
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et pendant lequel son équipage a été exposé à la mortalité que causent ordinairement 
les fatigues excessives et la corruption de presque tous les vivres, il avait eu le bonheur 
de ne perdre que sept hommes: savoir deux officiers, le chevalier Dubouchage,” 
enseigne de vaisseau, mort d’un flux de sang qu’il avait pris lors d’un relâche a Batavia, 
dans un temps où cette maladie y est épidémique, et le sieur Lemoine de Montihevry, 
garde de la marine, mort d’une phtisie pulmonaire, dont il était menacé avant son 
embarquement; Louis Langevin, maître d’hôtel, est mort d’hydropisie; Isaac le Roy, 
pilote côtier, a été trouvé mort dans son hamac d’une attaque d’apoplexie; Julien 
Launay, tailleur, est mort de deux débauches d’eau-de-vie; Denis Couture, maître 
d'équipage, d’un scorbut invétéré, et Jean Tostain, matelot charpentier, d’un flux 
de sang. 

Le sieur de Bougainville attribue cette conservation surprenante de son équipage à 
la quantité très abondante d’eau de mer distillée qu’il a été constamment en état de se 
procurer au moyen de la machine du sieur Poissonnier.! Il a ajouté que l’usage qu’il 
a fait faire à chaque personne soupçonnée de scorbut de la poudre de limonade du 
sieur Faciot, lui semblait avoir contribué en même temps à arrêter le progrès de cette 
maladie. Enfin, il a observé que ses fours, placés dans l’entrepont, avaient fait l’office 
d’un ventilateur, par lequel Pair a été continuellement renouvelé dans le vaisseau. 
[3 avril 1769; lettre de Saint-Malo, 11(?) mars] 


Une très évidente restructuration de l’information est effectuée entre les 
deux articles de la Gazette. Si la première correspondance laisse errer l’imagi- 
nation vers ce qui sera le ‘mythe’ porteur de ce ‘tour du monde’ — le court 
séjour de dix jours à Tahiti et l’embarquement d’Aoutourou pour Europe — 
la seconde recentre cette expérience maritime vers une entreprise de santé 
publique plus conforme à ce qui devrait être la mission d’un navire du roi. Il 
s’agit là de la vulgate que l’on souhaite donner de l’expédition de La Boudeuse 
et de L'Etoile. Pour des raisons que nous allons tenter d’éclairer, le Département 
de la Marine, lié depuis 1762 aux Affaires étrangères et à la Guerre sous la 
direction unique du duc de Choiseul, ne croit pas alors utile d’insister sur la 
mission réelle de Bougainville connue par les instructions qu’on lui avait 
données à Versailles: remettre les Malouines aux autorités espagnoles et 
poursuivre vers la mer du Sud par le Détroit de Magellan, afin de reconnaître 
es côtes gisantes entre les Indes et la côte occidentale de PAmérique’.!* Une 


12. Jean-Jacques Gratet, chevalier Du Bouchage: notice dans Taillemite, Bougainville, 1.67. 

13. Sur Pierre-Isaac Poissonnier, directeur général de la médecine dans les hôpitaux des Ports 
et des Colonies, inventeur de la ‘cucurbite’, machine à dessaler l’eau de mer, voir E. Taillemite, 
Bougainville, i.34, et Archives nationales, Marine C7 253 (Dossier Poissonnier). E. Taillemite 
précise d’ailleurs que ‘Pun des aspects les plus positifs de ce voyage se situe sur le plan 
sanitaire” (Bougainville, p.67). Voir Adrien Carré, ‘L’hygiéne navale, préoccupation essentielle 
de l’Académie de Marine’, La Mer au siècle des encyclopédies, éd. Jean Balcou (Paris et Genève 
1987, collection ‘Littérature des voyages’, ii), P.157-73- P sh i 6 

14. ‘Mémoire du roi pour servir d'instruction au Sr de Bougainville, colonel d’infanterie et 
capitaine de vaisseau, pour la campagne sur les observations qu’il va faire’, 28 octobre 1766; 


BnF, n.a.fr. 9407, f.53. 
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curieuse lettre de Cadix publiée par la Gazette avait même, en 1768, tenté de 
brouiller les pistes en prétendant que ‘le sieur de Bougainville’ s’était embarqué 
des Malouines pour l’Europe, alors qu’il voguait en réalité à cette date vers 
les Moluques. 

Dans une page du Voyage autour du monde imprimé, Bougainville traita 
incidemment de la ‘cucurbite’ du médecin Poissonnier et de la poudre de 
Faciot,!° mais il ne les présenta pas comme le résultat scientifique principal de 
sa circumnavigation. Le Mercure de France d’avril 1769'' reproduit mot pour 
mot le premier article de la Gazette; et, preuve de l’efficacité de agence des 
Affaires étrangères, la Gazette de Leyde reprend linformation sanitaire en 
l’assortissant d’un compliment supplémentaire tiré de la relation des Malouines 
rédigée par Dom Pernety lors du précédent voyage de Bougainville en 1763- 
1764.18 Mais le silence du reste de la presse française sur l’événement n’est 
pas le moins curieux; silence qui se maintint jusqu’en 1771 et la publication 
du ‘tour du monde’. Les nouvelles manuscrites que l’on pourrait supposer 
plus indépendantes et qui aiment souvent se distinguer par autre chose que 
des ‘nouvelles de gazettes’ ne brillent pas non plus par la mise en valeur du 
voyage, alors que les premiers crimes du marquis de Sade, par exemple, 


15. ‘La frégate de guerre espagnole L’Emeraude arriva ici le 21 de ce mois, venant de Buenos- 
Aires, d’où elle était partie le 6 mai dernier [...] elle a aussi transporté cent cinquante-trois 
jésuites qui ont été débarqués sur le champ et envoyés au Port-Sainte-Marie. Le sieur de 
Bougainville, officier français, est arrivé sur cette frégate; il doit se mettre en route pour retourner 
en France’ (Gazette, 14 septembre 1768; lettre de Cadix, du 26 août). L’allusion est sans doute 
à son cousin germain, G. de Bougainville de Nerville, capitaine d’infanterie, qui fut chef de la 
colonie française des Malouines: nous reparlerons de ce personnage à la fin du présent article. 

16. A propos des marins: ‘On leur donnait tous les jours à chacun une pinte de limonade faite 
avec de la poudre de Faciot, et nous avons eu dans ce voyage les plus grandes obligations à cette 
poudre. J'avais aussi commencé le 3 mars [1768] à me servir de la cucurbite de M. Poissonnier 
et nous avons continué jusqu’à la Nouvelle-Bretagne à employer l’eau ainsi dessalée pour la 
soupe, la cuisson de la viande et celle des légumes” (Voyage autour du monde, Paris 1771, p.184). 

17. Second volume, p.223 (lettre de Paris, 27 mars 1769). 

18. ‘M. de Bougainville, qui depuis le 14 février dernier est de retour dans le port de Saint- 
Malo du voyage qu il a fait autour du monde, a rapporté que pendant tout le cours de sa 
navigation, qui a été d’environ deux ans et demi, et pendant lequel son équipage a été exposé 
aux plus grandes fatigues, il n’a perdu que sept personnes, savoir le chevalier du Bouchage, 
enseigne de vaisseau mort d’un flux de sang [etc. Le texte est à peu près identique a celui de la 
Gazette de France]. Dom Pernety, bibliothécaire de S. M. prussienne, donne pareillement (dans 
la relation qu’il vient de publier du voyage fait aux îles Malouines en 1763 et 1764) les plus 
grandes louanges à M. de Bougainville du soin qu’il prend pour la conservation de la santé de 
l'équipage, soin qui, préservant la vie à un nombre considérable d'hommes, n’est que trop 
souvent négligé par les gens de mer. Il loue surtout la propreté que M. de Bougainville a fait 
entretenir dans son vaisseau, et les mouvements qu’il a fait prendre à ses matelots en les faisant 
danser tous les soirs après souper sur le gaillard d’arrière (Nouvelles extraordinaires de divers 
endroits, 14 avril 1769, ‘Supplément’; lettre de Paris du 7 avril). Sur la relation de Dom Pernety 
publiée à Berlin en 1769, voir plus bas. 
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censurés en 1768 par la presse imprimée française, nourrissent les feuilles 
manuscrites.” E. Taillemite a noté, cependant, l’acrimonie des Mémoires secrets 
dits ‘de Bachaumont’ qui sont, on le sait, une réécriture de séries manuscrites 
parisiennes issues de la ‘Paroisse Doublet’.2° En fait, à cette date, le rédacteur 
des nouvelles ‘Doublet’ est Mathieu-F rançois Pidansat de Mairobert dont 
nous retrouvons la patte dans une série ‘Doublet’ conservée à la Bibliothèque 
Mazarine.”! Son récit est, à quelques variantes près, semblable à celui des 
Mémoires secrets: il témoigne d’une méfiance systématique à l'égard de 
Bougainville et de ses ‘découvertes’: 


M. de Bougainville, qui était parti il y a deux ans et demi pour aller à la découverte de 
nouvelles îles, est arrivé depuis quelques jours à Versailles rendre compte au ministre 
de sa mission; il n’a perdu dans tout son voyage que deux personnes de près de deux 
cents qu’ils étaient, on doit se rappeler son expédition aux Iles Malouines et ce qui 
s’en est suivi il y a quelques années [22 mars 1769]. La nouvelle île découverte par M. 
de Bougainville, si on l’en croit, est des plus singulières; il prétend qu’elle existe aux 
terres australes, que les habitants y ont des mœurs et un régime de conduite de vie 
civile qui fait honte à celui de notre Europe le mieux policé. Les détails en sont 
charmants; sont-ils vrais et fondés? C’est ce qu’on a peine à se persuader; et l’on 
connaît le talent de l’auteur d’embellir ses récits; il a amené ici un homme qu'il dit 
être de ce pays. [24 mars 1760] 


A ce stade de l’analyse, il n’est pas inutile de noter que Pidansat de Mairobert, 
bien qu’avocat, appartenait au corps des officiers de la Marine royale et qu’il 
avait servi en qualité d’archiviste au Ministère, fonction dont il avait été écarté 
en 1759;” lié aux financiers qui animaient la Compagnie des Indes, Pidansat 


19. On consultera à ce propos notre ‘Sade avant Sade’, Cahiers de PUER Froissart 4 (1980), 
p.19-28. Un mois avant |’‘affaire d’Arcueil’, la Gazette de France rapportait que le ‘comte de 
Sade’ avait présenté au roi, le 28 février, un exemplaire des Mémoires pour la vie de François 
Pétrarque (4 mars 1768) de son oncle l’abbé, rappelant ainsi les amours très poétiques de Laure 
de Sade avec l'écrivain italien. 

20. Bougainville, 1.116-19. Mémoires secrets: (23 mars 1769) ‘M. de Bougainville raconte 
beaucoup de choses de son voyage [...] Il est bien à craindre que ce nouveau Robinson n’ait 
acquis ce gout du merveilleux si ordinaire aux voyageurs et que son imagination exaltée ne lui 
fasse voir les objets tout autres qu’ils ne sont’ (t.iv, p.242). (26 mars 1769) Aoutourou: ‘Il ne 
prodigue pas encore ce personnage curieux, mais il paraît qu’il met tout en œuvre pour se faire 
nommer gouverneur de cette ile et réparer la perte qu’il a faite de son commandement aux Iles 
Malouines’ (iv.244). (10 juillet 1769) long portrait d’Aoutourou: ‘M. de Bougainville, après avoir 
présenté au roi, aux princes et aux ministres le sauvage qu’il a ramené de son dernier voyage, se 
fait un plaisir de le produire chez les particuliers curieux de le voir’; le nouvelliste le croit Patagon 
et de ‘Ile de Cythére’ où les habitants ‘se copulent sur la première natte offerte [. ..] Du reste, 
quand on le [Bougainville] pousse de questions sur la position veritable de la découverte, ce 
voyageur s’enveloppe mystérieusement et ne se laisse point pénétrer” (iv.298-99). 

21. ‘Recueil d’anecdotes littéraires et politiques’, Bibliothèque Mazarine, ms. 2384 (notice 
1762.3.7 de notre Répertoire des nouvelles à la main). 

22. On n’y trouve pas néanmoins le portrait d’Aoutourou qui a une autre source. 

23. Notice dans le Dictionnaire des journalistes, éd. Sgard, p.250-52. 
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mena par ses écrits la lutte contre la suppression de cette institution, effective 
en août 1769. Nous verrons que ces circonstances ne sont pas indifférentes à 


notre propos. D’autres nouvelles à la main envoyées à étranger ne font qu’une 


brève allusion à ‘Ile de Cythére’.** 


On pourrait penser que la presse de l’époque s’intéressait médiocrement 
aux affaires maritimes et aux expéditions. La guerre de Sept Ans, qui avait 
montré, par l’exemple anglais, que la puissance d’une nation se mesurait à sa 
marine, n’était pas étrangère, singulièrement, à l’anglomanie”* dont nous 
trouverons des traces dans la concurrence des récits du ‘tour du monde’. Les 
expéditions arctiques ou péruviennes de savants français, les débats sur la 
‘figure de la terre’, sur l’aplatissement des pôles, sur l’observation de Vénus 
passant devant le soleil?6 qui hantent la fin des années 1760 cédaient néanmoins 
la primauté dans la presse à la détermination de la longitude, problème qui 
avait pendant des siècles freiné l’exploration maritime et les progrès de la 
cartographie. Les concours académiques et les essais de ‘montres’ nouvelles 
destinées à cette mesure?’ occupent une large place dans la presse du temps. 


24. ‘Lettres de M. S... de Paris’, 27 mars et 17 avril 1769 (Wolfenbüttel, Niedersächsisches 
Staatsarchiv, 1 Alt 22, no.1497): nouvelles de Gottlieb Schütze pour le duc Louis-Ernest de 
Brunswick-Lunebourg a La Haye (notice 1768.2.8 de notre Répertoire des nouvelles a la main). 

25. Josephine Grieder, Anglomania in France, 1740-1789 (Genève 1985). 

26. Gazette de France, 14 décembre 1770: ‘Le 7 de ce mois, les journaux et manuscrits du feu 
abbé Chappe d’Auteroche [mort en Californie pendant son observation de Vénus] furent déposés 
à l'Observatoire entre le mains du sieur Cassini de Thury, par le sieur Pauli, ingénieur-géographe 
du Roi’. Sur Noël, dessinateur qui accompagnait Chappe (28 décembre), voir le Journal 
encyclopédique, 1 janvier 1771, t.i, partie 1, p.164. Journal des savants, décembre 1771, p.825-26: 
‘Lettre sur le passage de Vénus, adressée à Messieurs les Auteurs du Journal des savants. Par 
M. de la Lande, de l’Académie Royale des Sciences’, Bourg-en-Bresse, 13 septembre 1771: ‘Ces 
observations ont été faites dans lIle Georges, à 17° 28’ 55” de latitude australe et 10 h. 7’ o” de 
temps à Occident de Paris; cette position est à peu près la même que celle de l’Ile de Ta iti [sic] 
ou de la Nouvelle Cythère, reconnue par M. de Bougainville en 1768: on peut en juger par la 
relation de son voyage autour du monde, ou il rapporte le résultat des observations de M. Veron, 
que je lui avais procuré pour son voyage et qui est mort à son retour des Indes. Il y avait sur le 
vaisseau anglais trois observateurs: M. Green, M. le capitaine Cork [sic] et M. le docteur Solander. 
Le premier qui avait été assistant de Observatoire royal de Greenwich est mort dans le cours 
de ce voyage, en repassant a Batavia’ (p.825). Septembre 1772, p.613-23: compte rendu de La 
Lande, Mémoire sur le passage de Vénus devant le disque du soleil (Paris 1772): extrait évoque les 
voyages autour du monde. Les observations ‘ont été faites dans une ile des Mers du Sud que les 
Anglais ont nommée l’île du roi Georges et qui est appelée par les naturels du pays Otahitée. La 
position de cette île ne diffère pas de celle où M. de Bougainville avait abordé dans son voyage 
de 1768, et qu’il a nommée Taïti ou la Nouvelle-Cythére’ (p.621). 

27. Sur les ‘horloges marines du sieur Ferdinand Berthoud’, voir la Gazette de France, 
17 septembre 1770 et le Journal des savants, janvier 1771, p.23. On consultera Jean-Claude 
Sabrier et Jean Le Bot, ‘Ferdinand Berthoud, horloger mécanicien du roi et de la Marine, 
collaborateur de l'Encyclopédie, dans La Mer au siècle des encyclopédies, éd. Balcou, p.323-31, et 
Frédéric-Philippe Marguet, Histoire de la longitude à la mer au XVIIIe siècle en France (Paris 
1917), P.97-134. 
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Ils servent aussi à conforter un orgueil national mis à mal par les déconvenues 
militaires récentes. Outre la Terre australe, le passage du Nord-Ouest entre 
PAmérique et l’Asie continue de susciter des supputations dont la trace 
périodique est récurrente.” Par ailleurs, gazettes et journaux ‘littéraires’ ne 
font pas faute, à la manière des anciens ‘occasionnels’, de rapporter les 
‘singularités de la nature’: tempêtes et naufrages, découverte de populations 
exotiques aux mœurs qui suscitent autant de réflexions que d’étonnement.*! 
Le succès de traductions-compilations comme |’ Histoire générale des voyages 
(1745-1770) de l’abbé Prévost ou du Voyageur français (1765-1795) de l’abbé 
de La Porte témoigne, avant l’ Histoire des naufrages (an II) de Deperthes, du 
goût pour les aventures maritimes. La librairie parisienne, privée des très 
profitables bénéfices procurés par les divers ouvrages ‘philosophiques’ publiés 
en Hollande ou en Suisse, et voyant baisser dangereusement le chiffre d’affaires 
de ses ouvrages de fond — lourds in-folio religieux ou juridiques — trouve dans 
la littérature de voyage, souvent traduite de langues étrangères, un regain 
d’activités dont les explorations de la mer du Sud formeront, dans les années 
1770, le plus solide pilier. Panckoucke, qui vient d’acquerir le stock de I’ Histoire 
générale des voyages,” s’apercoit rapidement que ce type de ‘sorte’ de librairie 
doit constamment être actualisée sous peine de dépérir, d’où une politique de 
solde des anciens volumes,’ la confection de suites et, surtout, une perpétuelle 


28. Gazette de France, 2 décembre 1768: ‘On prétend qu’un navigateur qui se trouve actuelle- 
ment ici a découvert un passage par le Nord-Ouest, passage qu’on a inutilement cherché jusqu’à 
présent. Ce navigateur donnera, dit-on, incessamment un journal exact des observations qu’il a 
faites dans son voyage à la Mer du Sud par le Détroit de la Baie d'Hudson’ (lettre de Londres, 
du 22 novembre). 

29. Jean-Pierre Seguin, L'Information en France avant le périodique (Paris 1964); Maurice 
Lever, Canards sanglants: naissance du fait divers (Paris 1993). 

30. Gazette de France, 27 octobre 1766: récit détaillé par Jules Gayet, capitaine de la frégate 
La Modeste se rendant de Marseille au Cap-Frangais, de son naufrage ‘par le feu du ciel’ et de 
la perte de son équipage et de ses passagers; récit composé le 23 septembre et encore commenté 
le 24 novembre par la Gazette. 22 février 1768: naufrage d’un chebec de guerre espagnol ‘vis-a- 
vis des habitations que les Anglais possédent aux Iles Malouines’ (lettre de Cadix, du 26 janvier). 

31. Gazette de France, 22 mai 1767: ‘deux sauvages des principaux de la Nation Callipone’ de 
Guyane sont présentés au roi le 10 mai a Versailles. 11 septembre 1767: un navire français en 
perdition, Le Zéphire de Nantes, est pillé ‘sur la côte de Galbar en Guinée’ par les ‘habitants du 
pays’. 27 janvier 1769: à Cadix, relâche d’une frégate anglaise qui transporte ‘un petit sauvage 
de la Terre de Labrador, dans l'Amérique septentrionale’; description de la ‘pirogue’ ‘d’un cuir 
épais’ sur laquelle il a été pris (lettre de Cadix, du 30 décembre 1768). 

32. Il en fait annonce dans la presse: Gazette de Leyde, 25 avril 176020 MENN ۱ 

33. Journal des savants, juin 1771, p.378: ‘Ouvrages proposés à une diminution de près de 
moitié, jusqu’au premier août 77 Histoire générale des voyages, 17 vol., in-4°; ‘le volume en 
blanc 8 livres au lieu de 14 livres’, 68 vol. in-12; ‘le volume en blanc 1 livre 10 sols au lieu de 2 
livres dix sols’. Les volumes suivants (18-19, in-4°; 60-76, in-12) restent à l’ancien prix: en blanc, 
12 et 2 livres (même annonce dans le Mercure de France, juillet 1771, p.159-60). 
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quête de nouveaux textes qui doivent former eux-mêmes des collections 
cohérentes. C’est dans cette perspective de politique éditoriale qu’il faut placer 
la publication de la relation de Bougainville. 

Celle-ci va être rédigée au cours de l’année 1770, pendant une période 
d’inactivité de Bougainville** qui n’exerce alors aucun commandement et 
cherche, sans grand succès, à faire rembourser les avances importantes qu’il a 
faites au roi pour le voyage.% Le 2 mars 1771, le libraire parisien Charles 
Saillant obtient une ‘permission simple’ de trois ans pour la relation; elle est 
enregistrée le même jour à la Chambre syndicale.* Sur l’imprimé — et c’est 
assez habituel — cette permission devient un privilège accordé à Saillant le 
27 février et registré le 2 mars. Dès le lendemain, un nouvelliste parisien bien 
informé fait part de la future publication à son correspondant, le roi Christian 
VII de Danemark.’ Le volume porte une approbation signée de Charles Pinot 
Duclos, censeur et académicien, auteur d’ouvrages libertins et d’un voyage en 
Italie: elle est datée du 15 janvier 1771. C’est à ‘Le Breton, premier imprimeur 
ordinaire du Ror et coéditeur de l Encyclopédie de Diderot et de D’Alembert, 
qu’est confiée la fabrication du volume dont les planches sont l’œuvre d’un 
médiocre graveur en taille douce, P. Croisey, spécialisé dans les cartes d’actua- 
lité et les vues topographiques. Sa contribution sera d’ailleurs pour l’essentiel 
de cet ordre: dix-neuf cartes dépliantes et trois figures — les seules signées: 
‘Canot de Vile de Taiti à la voile’ (p.221), ‘Canot des îles des Navigateurs à la 
voile’ (p.238), ‘Canot sauvage de l’île de Choiseul (p.268). Ces figures, qui 
ignorent l'identité du ou des dessinateurs, se trouvent placées dans la dernière 
partie du volume et concernent un unique sujet. La page d’errata prouve que 


34. Il est porté sur les ‘revues’ de Brest comme capitaine de vaisseau, absent le second trimestre 
1770, la totalité de 1771 et les deux premiers trimestres de 1772 (BnF, n.a.fr. 9409, f.14). 

35. Voir dans les Papiers Bougainville les originaux et les copies d’une correspondance 
financière longue et peu fructueuse (BnF, n.a.fr. 9409). Bougainville avait financé personnellement 
une grande partie de l'expédition et, de surcroît, n’avait pas touché sa solde de capitaine 
de vaisseau! 

36. Registre des privilèges: permis simple no.1468 registré sous le no.356 (BnF, ms. fr. 21965). 

37. Nouvelles de Gottlieb Schütze (notice 1770.2.1 de notre Répertoire des nouvelles à la main), 
Copenhague, Rigsarkivet, Kong Christian VII, Cabinetsarkiv, 1766-1771, indkomne sager 1769- 
1771. Une autre ‘Correspondance littéraire adressée au Cabinet du Roi’, pour le même personnage, 
annonce la publication quelque temps plus tard (livraison no.36) (notice 1770.1.1 de notre Réper- 
toire). 

38. Maxime Préaud et al., Dictionnaire des éditeurs d’estampes à Paris sous l'Ancien Régime (Paris 
1987), p.94. Marcel Roux, Inventaire du Fonds français du Cabinet des Estampes: graveurs du 
XVIIIe siècle (Paris 1946), v.399-402. La presse en signale les productions et adresse à plusieurs 
reprises dans ces années: Affiches, annonces et avis divers (Affiches de province), 8 mai 1771: ‘Le 
sieur Croisey, marchand d’estampes et de géographie, à Paris, rue Dauphine à l'Hôtel de Genlis’ 
publie une carte du “Theatre de la Guerre dans l’Inde’; 1 juillet 1772: ‘Le sieur Croisey, graveur 
à Paris, à l’entrée de la rue Dauphine, entre un peaussier et un bahutier’. 
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1. ‘Canot de l’Isle Taïti à la Voile’, gravure de P. Croisey (Bougainville, 
Voyage, Paris 1771, h.t., p.220-21). 
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le livre, bien qu’il fût dédié au roi, a été imprimé assez rapidement. Cette 
première édition ornée au titre des armes de France fut publiée dans le format 
in-4°, digne à la fois du sujet et du dédicataire. Elle se présente ainsi (fig.2): 
Voyage / autour du monde, / par la frégate du Roi / La Boudeuse, / et / la flûte 
L'Etoile; / en 1766,1767, 1768 © 1769. / [marque aux armes de France] / A Paris, / 
Chez Saillant & Nyon, Libraires, rue S. Jean-de-Beauvais. / De l’Imprimerie de Le 
Breton, premier Imprimeur ordinaire du ROI. / [double filet] / M. DCC. LXXI / 
Avec approbation et privilège du Roi. 

in-4°. [8]-417-[3] p.; 19 pl. (cartes anonymes), 3 fig. signées. ‘Errata’ (1 p.). ‘Avis 
au relieur pour la disposition des cartes’ (1 کلام‎ 

Le bénéfice du privilège fut partagé avec le libraire Nyon et, malgré l’absence 
d’achevé d'imprimer, on peut dater de la mi-mai la sortie du volume: la Gazette 
de France en publia annonce publicitaire dans sa livraison du 20 mai et le 
Catalogue hebdomadaire, ancêtre de la Bibliographie de la France, le signalait le 
13 juillet au prix de 13 livres.# Le 19 juin, les Affiches, annonces et avis divers 
(Affiches de province, p.g8-99) de Meusnier de Querlon en donnaient le 
premier compte rendu. Amateur éclairé, Querlon, qui allait bientôt préparer 
la publication du manuscrit retrouvé des voyages de Montaigne,“ résume très 
favorablement l’ouvrage en insistant sur deux thèmes qui seront récurrents 
dans la presse: le mystère des Patagons et Tahiti, ‘dont on ne peut plus 
maintenant douter de la découverte’: “Tel est le coup-d’ceil très raccourci d’un 
voyage digne d’immortaliser l’intrépide et sage navigateur qui l’a fait. Nous 
n’avons point lu de livre en ce genre où il y ait plus de connaissances 
géographiques et nautiques’. Mais, curieusement, comme l’a remarqué E. Tail- 
lemite, la presse française fit en général le silence sur une publication favorisée 
pourtant de tous les caractères d’une édition officielle avec sa dédicace au roi, 
qui, selon l’étiquette habituelle, en avait accepté et le contenu et le projet 
méme. A une date trés voisine, la presse indique que Kerguelen, qui venait de 
publier dans les mémes conditions sa Relation d’un voyage dans la Mer du nord 
(Paris, Prault, 1771, in-4°), en avait fait hommage au Dauphin, futur 
Louis XVI, et s’était rendu a Versailles.” Il n’est pas question d’une semblable 


39. Exemplaires consultés: BnF, G. 8085, rés. G. 1259 (aux armes de Marie-Antoinette); 
Arsenal, 4° H 266; Institut de France, S 497. 

40. Catalogue hebdomadaire (Paris 1771), no.28, 13/7: ‘Livres nationaux avec privilége’. ‘Art. 8. 
Voyage autour du monde’. 

41. François Moureau, ‘Le manuscrit du Journal de voyage: découverte, édition et copies’, 
Montaigne et les Essais 1580-1980, éd. F. Moureau, R. Granderoute et Cl. Blum (Paris et Genève 
1983), p.289-99. 

42. Epitre dédicatoire ‘A Monseigneur le Dauphin’. L’ouvrage in-4° est orné de magnifiques 
bandeaux, de douze cartes et de quatre gravures de Le Mire d’aprés Charles Eisen (Arsenal, 4° 
H 383). Gazette de France, 15 mars 1771: Kerguelen présente au Dauphin ‘la relation imprimée 
des voyages qu’il a faits dans les mers du Nord, de laquelle ce Prince a bien voulu accepter la 
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entrevue avec Bougainville, dont la Gazette indiqua seulement en octobre 
1769 — un an et demi avant la publication — qu’il avait présenté au roi ‘le 
journal manuscrit du voyage qu’il a fait autour du monde’, et ce en sa qualité 
de ‘brigadier des armées” et non de capitaine de vaisseau.* 

Que les ‘Affiches de Paris’ (Affiches, annonces et avis divers) de l'abbé Aubert 
n’en fassent pas mention n’a rien d'étonnant de la part d’une feuille d'annonces; 
que le Journal des beaux-arts et des sciences du même journaliste qui avait repris 
les anciens Mémoires de Trévoux n’en parle pas est déjà plus singulier, mais 
que ni le Mercure de France ni le Journal des savants, organes officiels de 
l’intelligentsia parisienne dans ses diverses composantes, n’en disent mot tient 
évidemment d’une politique concertée. On pourrait supposer que Bougainville, 
dont la réputation de libre penseur n’était plus à faire,“ avait quelques solides 
inimitiés dans le parti dévot. De fait, les comptes rendus les plus favorables, 
celui de Querlon, et, plus tard, celui de Fréron, dans l'Année littéraire, lui 
viennent de ce milieu opposé aux ‘philosophes’. Mais le Journal encyclopédique 
de Pierre Rousseau” et la Gazette universelle de littérature publiée aux Deux- 
Ponts par Dubois-Fontanelle, qui expriment en général opinion ‘éclairée’, ne 


dédicace’; 22 avril: publicité pour le volume: neuf livres broché chez Prault. Suite de la Clef ou 
journal historique sur les matières du temps (Journal de Verdun), Rouen et Paris, avril 1771, p.318- 
19: le 10 mars, Kerguelen présente au roi [sic], qui en accepte la dédicace, un exemplaire de son 
Voyage au Nord. 

43. Gazette de France, 30 octobre 1768: audience du 28 octobre à Fontainebleau. 

44. On en trouve de fortes traces dans le Voyage autour du monde pourtant dédié au roi: 
critiques des communautés religieuses et de l’équivoque ‘maison des exercices des femmes’ gérée 
par les jésuites de Buenos-Aires (partie 1, ch.2), récit de expulsion des Pères hors du Paraguay 
(ch.7), etc. Il est vrai que la Compagnie de Jésus était, au moment de la publication (1771), 
interdite en France et supprimée par le pape. 

45. 1771, t.vi, lettre 3, p.49-63 (datable de la fin de l’année): les grands navigateurs enrichissent 
histoire de la Nature, de la Philosophie et de l'Humanité’ (p.49). ‘Mon dessein n’est pas, 
Monsieur, de faire une description détaillée des courses du navigateur français, ni de vous parler 
de toutes ses réflexions, dont la plupart ne peuvent intéresser que les marins. Je m’attacherai 
particulièrement à ce qui peut flatter la curiosité générale’ (p.52). Sur Tahiti (p.56-63): ‘ils vont 
même jusqu’à céder leurs femmes à leurs hôtes d’aussi bonne grâce que leurs maisons’ (p.57). 
Aoutourou à Paris: ‘Quoiqu'il estropiât à peine quelques mots de notre langue, tous les jours il 
sortait seul; il parcourait la ville et ne s’est jamais égaré. Souvent il faisait des emplettes et 
presque jamais il n’a payé les choses au-delà de leur valeur. Le seul spectacle qui lui plut est 
l'Opéra; car il aimait passionnément la danse. Il connaissait parfaitement les jours de ce spectacle; 
il y allait seul et payait à la porte comme tout le monde; sa place favorite était dans le corridor. 
Parmi le grand nombre de personnes qui ont désiré de le voir, il a toujours remarqué ceux qui 
lui ont fait du bien, et son cœur reconnaissant ne les oubliait jamais. Il était particulièrement 
attaché à Madame la duchesse de Choiseul qui l’a comblé de bienfaits et surtout de marques 
d'intérêt et d'amitié auxquelles il était infiniment plus sensible qu’aux présents; aussi allait-il 
voir cette généreuse bienfaitrice toutes les fois qu’elle était à Paris’ (p.58-59). Voir l’analyse 
WE. Taillemite, Bougainville, i.119-21. 

46. Décembre 1771, t.viii, partie 2, p.221-36. Le compte rendu très descriptif porte essentielle- 
ment sur le séjour a Tahiti. 
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sont pas moins élogieux. La Gazette des Deux-Ponts fait même allusion au 
‘Ministre’ qui a soutenu, sinon imaginé, le projet de Bougainville.“ Il reste le 
fameux compte rendu de Diderot pour la Correspondance littéraire de Grimm:“* 
ce texte qui formera l’essentiel de la première partie du Supplément au voyage 
de Bougainville (Jugement du voyage de Bougainville’) ne fut pas envoyé à la 
douzaine d’abonnés princiers du périodique manuscrit; on en ignore la raison 
exacte, liée sans doute à la désorganisation de la feuille pendant un séjour de 
Grimm en Allemagne et en Angleterre.“ C’est ailleurs que dans les débats 
philosophiques de l’heure qu’il faut chercher les silences de la presse française 
et réviser une idée répandue selon laquelle la relation de Bougainville fut un 
‘succès’ de librairie.°° 

De fait, une seule réédition parut l’année suivante et, en 1773, une contre- 
façon de la Société Typographique de Neuchîtel.5! C’est assez peu pour un 
livre à la mode. Certes, la diffusion internationale avait fonctionné; on trouve, 
par exemple, le livre dans le catalogue de nouveautés de Dufour, libraire de 
Maestricht — lui-même grand contrefacteur.*” Il faudrait aussi signaler la 
traduction anglaise par le naturaliste Johann Reinhold Forster, qui est mise en 
vente à Paris dès mai 1772 au prix de 24 livres, presque le double de l'édition 
parisienne. Peut-être, le petit vent de scandale qui entoure cette édition 
critiquant assez rudement Bougainville eut-il un effet sur la diffusion de 
l'ouvrage. Il est certain du moins que la seconde édition ‘augmentée’ publiée 
par Saillant et Nyon répond directement aux critiques de la traduction anglaise. 
Bougainville réplique point par point dans sa préface au traducteur-voyageur 


47. 1771, n0.67, p.531-34 (vers la mi-août): Belles-Lettres: voyages: ‘On doit mettre au rang 
des entreprises les plus hardies de ce siècle le voyage fait autour du monde par M. de Bougainville 
[...] La relation que nous annonçons atteste la supériorité de courage et de génie de l’officier à 
qui le Ministre avait confié ses projets; ceux qui le connaissent savent que personne n’a à un plus 
haut degré les lumières, la philosophie et surtout l’intrépidité nécessaires pour un pareil voyage 
et y réussir.” Le résumé porte surtout sur la préface et la partie américaine. “Tout ce que M. de 
Bougainville dit de Taiti est un morceau si intéressant qu’un extrait ne peut que l’affaiblir.’ Le 
journaliste fait l'éloge de ‘la noble simplicité du style’. 

48. Diderot, Œuvres complètes, éd. R. Lewinter (Paris 1971), ix.965-73. 

49. Ulla Kôlving et Jeanne Carriat, Inventaire de la correspondance littéraire de Grimm et Meister 
(Oxford 1984), i.XXI-XXII. 

50. Idée un peu rapidement reprise par E. Taillemite, qui note, comme nous l’avons dit, le 
silence de la presse française (Bougainville, 1.114). 

51. 2 vol., in-12. BnF, G. 20356-20357 et G. 20358-20359. 

52. BnF, ms. fr. 22101, f.259: Extrait du catalogue général d’assortiments de J. E. Dufour, 
imprimeur-libraire français à Maestricht, contenant entre autres les nouveaux ouvrages qui ont paru 
pendant l'année 1772, p.19: édition in-8° de Bougainville en deux volumes. 

53. Catalogue hebdomadaire (Paris 1772), no.22, 30/5: ‘Livres étrangers’, ‘Art. 13. Voyage autour 
du monde, par M. de Bougainville, en anglais, avec des notes, 1 vol. in-4°. A Londres, chez 
Nourse’, 24 livres. 
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prussien rebaptisé anglais pour la circonstance comme le sera le Suédois 
Solander.5* La seconde édition n’est pas la preuve d’un succès de librairie, 
mais la mise sur le chantier d’un ouvrage destiné à profiter d’une mode que 
Bougainville, le premier débarqué de son ‘tour du monde’, ne suscite pas, mais 
qu'il suit. 

En effet, l'édition de 1772 est un simple appendice à la publication du 
premier voyage de Cook qui lui ravit dans la presse et dans la librairie 
parisienne l’essentiel de la gloire que Bougainville pouvait espérer tirer de sa 
circumnavigation, la quatorzième selon le décompte de sa préface. L'édition 
de 1772 se présente ainsi (fig.3): 


Voyage / autour / du monde, / par la frégate du Roi / La Boudeuse, / et / la flûte 
L'Etoile; / En 1766, 1767, 1768 & 1769. / Seconde Edition, augmentée / [fleuron] / 
Tome Premier (Second). / ۸ Paris, / Chez Saillant & Nyon, Libraires, rue Saint- / 
Jean-de-Beauvais. / M. DCC. LXXII / [double filet] / Avec Approbation et Privilège 
du Roi." 

2 vol. in-8° de [8]-XLIII-[1]-336 p. et [4]-453-[3] p.; 20 planches (identiques à celles 
de 1771, plus une pl. XX: ‘Plan de la rade de Batavia’); 3 fig. (identiques à celles de 
l'édition de 1771). ‘Errata’ (1 p.). Même approbation et même privilège qu’en 1771. À 
la fin du t.ii: ‘De l’Imprimerie de Le Breton, premier imprimeur ordinaire du Rov’. 


Les variantes de cette édition ne sont pas considérables, *f hormis la préface- 
dédicace réécrite pour répondre aux attaques de Forster," et une dernière 


54. ‘Discours préliminaire”, i.XIV-XVI, note 1: ‘M. Forster, Anglais, de la Société Royale, qui a 
fait à cet ouvrage l’honneur de le traduire, ۵ accompagné sa traduction de plusieurs notes. Il y 
relève quelquefois avec fondement des erreurs dans lesquelles je suis tombé ou des omissions 
que j’ai faites [...] Je dois dire que toutes ses notes ne sont pas également justes. [Il réfute une 
contestation sur l’histoire naturelle des Malouines.] M. Forster me taxe aussi quelquefois de 
partialité nationale et de réticences ou d’assertions tendantes à rabattre le mérite ou les droits de 
ses compatriotes. Assurement mon traducteur ne me connaît pas. Personne au monde n’estime 
et ne respecte plus que moi la nation anglaise, sans toutefois en être jaloux; et si j'étais jamais à 
cet égard en état de suivre les vœux de mon cœur, ce ne serait point sur des minuties que je 
voudrais lui rien disputer’. 

55. BnF, G. 20354-20355, rés. G. 2740-2741 (aux armes de Marie-Antoinette); Arsenal, 8 H 
571 1-2; Institut de France, S in-8° 119. 

56. Il y eut au moins deux émissions. Nous connaissons un exemplaire du tome ii dont furent 
cartonnés le faux-titre et le titre qui porte un fleuron différent (BnF, G. 20355bis): ce volume 
orphelin porte des notes du chevalier de Paravey, orientaliste qui, outre des comparaisons avec 
des pratiques de la Chine, a surtout annoté le vocabulaire tahitien. Le titre porte cette inscription 
manuscrite: ‘À M. de Paravey, avec les notes. Perdu, rer volume, 1831, venant à Saint-Germain 
alors, revu depuis annoté et aussi revu, 1865, 23 octobre. Ch. de Py.’ 

57. Avec son fils, Georg, il accompagna Cook lors de son second voyage autour du monde. 
On conserve en Allemagne, au château de Wörlitz (Saxe-Anhalt), la collection de trente-deux 
objets polynésiens qu’ils en rapportèrent (catalogue: Ernst Germer, ‘Georg Forsters Polynesien- 
Sammlung in Worlitz’, dans Georg Forster, Naturforscher, Weltreisender, Humanist und Revolutio- 
när: seine Beziehungen zu Wörlitz, ed. H. Fiedler, S. Scheibe et E. Germer, Staatliche Schlösser 
und Gärten Wörlitz, Oranienbaum und Luisium, 1980, p.63-100). 
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planche ajoutée qui n’était sans doute pas prête pour l'édition in-quarto. 
Toutes les gravures sont des retirages pliés in-octavo. L’existence de cette 
nouvelle édition se justifie moins par la volonté qu’eut Bougainville de repondre 
4 son contradicteur ‘britannique’ qu’a celle de ses éditeurs de publier la 
traduction du premier voyage de Cook dont toute la presse française avait été 
abreuvée depuis prés de deux ans, au détriment de son concurrent frangais. 
Cette hypothése est confirmée par la présence d’une édition qui associe le 
voyage de Bougainville a celui de Cook dans une ébauche de collection in- 
octavo: les deux volumes y sont suivis du Supplément au voyage de M. de 
Bougainville ou Journal d'un voyage autour du monde fait par MM. Banks et 
Solander, Anglais, en 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771. Traduit de l'anglais par M. 
Fréville, Paris, Saillant et Nyon, 1772.58 Car, à analyser la presse française et 
donc l’écho des ‘voyages autour du monde’, on s’aperçoit que Bougainville y 
a une place trés secondaire de 1769 a 1771. 

Il faut d’abord préciser le contour de ce que l’on pourrait appeler le ‘mythe 
de la mer du Sud’ dans l’imaginaire du temps. Si l’on met de côté des aspects 
du voyage dont l’importance est loin d’être négligeable, comme l’éternelle 
question des ‘géants patagons’ ou la querelle des Malouines-Falkland, dont 
l'ouvrage de Dom Pernety, publié à Berlin en 1769°° et réédité avec amende- 
ments a Paris l’année suivante chez Saillant et Nyon," donne un aperçu 
d’histoire naturelle auquel le voyage de Bougainville doit beaucoup,” l’essentiel 


58. BnF, P. Angrand 681-83. BnF, ms. fr. 21965, Registre des Privilèges, no.676: permis 
simple no.2077 pour trois ans du 26 juin 1772 registré le 2 juillet, à Saillant et Nyon pour ‘Les 
Voyages du docteur Solander, traduits de anglais’. Le Journal des savants de novembre 1772, 
p.765-66, qui annonce rapidement la seconde édition de Bougainville, établit un lien éditorial 
fort entre les deux entreprises: ‘Elle est du méme format que le voyage de Messieurs Banks et 
Solander, que M. de Fréville vient de publier. Le grand ouvrage que les voyageurs anglais 
annoncent pour l’année prochaine sera aussi traduit et publié dans le même format.’ 

59. On se reportera à la somme de Patrick O’Reilly et Edouard Reitman, Bibliographie de Tahiti 
et de la Polynésie française (Paris 1967), p.12-226 (les voyages), p.813-83 (les œuvres littéraires). 

60. Dom Antoine-Joseph Pernety, Journal historique d'un voyage fait aux Iles Malouines en 
1763 & 1764 pour les reconnaître et y former un établissement et deux voyages au Détroit de Magellan 
avec une relation sur les Patagons (Berlin 1769), 2 vol., in-8°, 16 pl. dont la XVIe sur les Patagons. 
Pernety était alors bibliothécaire de Frédéric II. Beaucoup de détails personnels ont été supprimés 
dans la seconde édition de ce récit du premier voyage de Bougainville aux Malouines avec Dom 
Pernety; le départ eut lieu en août 1763 sur les navires L’Aigle et Le Sphinx. 

61. Dom Pernety, Histoire d'un voyage aux Iles Malouines fait en 1763 © 1764 avec des 
observations sur le Détroit de Magellan et sur les Patagons. Nile Ed. (Paris 1770). 16 pl., dont XVIe 
sur les Patagons. Approbation pour ‘un manuscrit et un imprimé’ du 5 avril 1770, signé Le 
Brun. Privilège à Saillant et Nyon du 25 avril 1770. Un ‘Avis des libraires’ signale que l’auteur 
réside à Berlin et que la seconde édition a été confiée à ‘un homme de lettres connu’, qui a 
considérablement revu l’ouvrage, en y ajoutant le ‘Discours préliminaire’ et ‘beaucoup d’obser- 
vations sur Histoire naturelle, la physique, etc.’ Le Journal des savants, mars 1771, p.186, en 
donne le prix de 10 livres relié. 

62. Bougainville avoue cette concurrence: ‘L’ouvrage que nous publions aujourd’hui était fait 
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de l’apport mythique concerne l’Ile de la Nouvelle-Cythère (pour les Français) 
ou 1116 du roi George ou Saint-Georges (pour les Anglais). Et, ici encore, la 
chronologie est trompeuse: la relation imprimée de Bougainville est publiée à 
la date précise du retour de la première circumnavigation de Cook (juillet 
1771), dont l’importance scientifique et politique éclipsa totalement l’entreprise 
du Français. Il suffit pour s’en persuader de suivre les très copieuses informa- 
tions publiées par la Gazette de France, qui ne peut guère être soupçonnée de 
sentiments antipatriotiques; on constatera aussi que la politique anglaise de 
l'information est toute différente de celle qui est pratiquée sur le continent: 


1768, 30 mai: ‘Le même jour [19 mai], la frégate de guerre Le Dauphin partie 
d'Angleterre au mois d’août 1766, pour une expédition secrète, est arrivée de Inde 
dans la Tamise et l’on attend incessamment trois vaisseaux de notre compagnie des 
Indes que cette frégate a laissés dans le canal de la Manche’. (lettre de Londres, 20 mai) 


6 juin: ‘Le capitaine du vaisseau du Roi Le Dauphin, arrivé dernièrement d’un voyage 
qu’il a fait dans les mers du Sud, a remis à l’Amirauté le journal de ses opérations. Il 
a découvert, dans ces mers, une nouvelle île, grande, fertile et bien peuplée où il a jeté 
Pancre dans un port large et spacieux, et où il a trouvé des habitants doux et dociles, 
qui ont paru satisfaits des dispositions pacifiques qu’il leur a fait voir. Cette île est 
située au 20e degré de latitude méridionale: on lui a donné le nom de Terre du rot 
George’. (lettre de Londres, 27 mai) 


20 juin: ‘L’Amirauté va faire armer deux corvettes de guerre pour la Mer du Sud où 
elles iront à la recherche de la corvette L’Hirondelle qui se sépara du Dauphin, le 9 avril 
1767, en entrant dans la Mer du Sud, peu de temps après sa sortie du Détroit de 
Magellan. L’ile nouvellement découverte leur est assignée pour lieu de rendez- 
vous; c’est de la qu’elles essaieront de découvrir le Continent austral’. (lettre de 
Londres, 11 juin) 


27 juin: ‘Deux des navires du Roi, qui étaient allés à la Mer du Sud avec le vaisseau 
de guerre Le Dauphin, sont rentrés dernièrement à Portsmouth, venant de la côte des 
Patagons et de l’île de Falkland; mais on n’a aucune nouvelle de la frégate L’Hirondelle’. 
(lettre de Londres, 18 juin) 


7 octobre: ‘Le sieur Solander, docteur en médecine et élève du célèbre Linnæus, vient 
d’être nommé membre d’une Société de Gens de Lettres qui doivent entreprendre, 
aux dépens du roi d’ Angleterre, dans les Etats duquel le sieur Solander a séjourné 
quelque temps, un voyage au Sud, pour faire des recherches et des découvertes sur 
l'Histoire naturelle, ainsi que des observations sur le passage de Vénus’. (lettre de 
Stockholm, 16 septembre) 


1771, 22 juillet: ‘La frégate L’Endeavour, arrivée dernièrement du voyage qu’elle a fait 


avant que le Journal de Don Pernety sur les îles Malouines parût. Sans cela nous nous serions 
dispensés des détails suivants’ [sur 6 paturelle des Malouines] (édition de 1771, in- 


4°, p.5n). 17 0 
63. Sur ia politique anglaise d’exploration maritime, voir Philip Edwards, The Story of the 


voyage: sea-narratives in eighteenth-century England (Cambridge 1994). 
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autour du globe, va remettre à la voile, par ordre de la Cour, pour transporter des 
vivres et des munitions à l’île Falkland’. (lettre de Londres, 2 juillet) 


29 juillet: ‘La frégate du Roi L’Endeavour, commandée par le capitaine Cook, est 
arrivée des Indes orientales. Elle était partie d’ici au mois d’août 1760 [sic] pour la Mer 
du Sud, ayant à son bord le Docteur Solander, disciple du célèbre Linnæus, et d’autres 
savants, qui allaient observer le passage de Vénus. Après cette observation, elle a fait 
le tour du globe et s’est arrêtée sur les côtes et aux îles où il était possible de débarquer 
pour y recueillir toutes les espèces de plantes et d’autres productions rares de la 
nature. Le voyage de ces savants a été, en général, agréable et heureux’. (lettre de 
Londres, 19 juillet) 


2 août: ‘Le Docteur Solander et les autres savants qui ont fait le tour du monde, à 
bord de la frégate L’Endeavour, ont visité, dit-on, plus de quarante îles, jusqu’à présent 
inconnues à tous les Européens. Ils ont trouvé plusieurs de ces îles très peuplées et en 
ont apporté plus de mille espèces différentes de plantes également inconnues en 
Europe’. (lettre de Londres, 26 juillet) 


aout: ‘La frégate L’Endeavour, arrivée dernièrement du voyage qu’elle a fait autour‏ و 
du monde, va remettre à la voile, par ordre de la Cour, pour transporter des vivres et‏ 
des munitions à l’île Falkland’. (lettre de Londres, 2 août)‏ 


16 août: ‘Les astronomes et naturalistes qui sont revenus dernièrement du voyage 
autour du monde, qu’ils ont fait à bord de la frégate L’Endeavour, ayant été admis, il 
y a peu de jours, à l’audience du Roi, ont fait à Sa Majesté un rapport avantageux de 
plusieurs îles qu’ils ont visitées dans leur voyage’. (lettre de Londres, 6 août) 


6 septembre: ‘On assure que le sieur Banks, le même physicien qui vient de faire le 
tour du monde sur la frégate L’Endeavour se dispose à faire un autre voyage dans la 
Mer du Sud’. (lettre de Londres, 27 août) 


9 septembre: ‘Le rapport du Docteur Solander et du sieur Banks a aussi inspiré à la 
Compagnie [des Indes] le projet de former une nouvelle branche de commerce dans 
quelques îles qu’ils prétendent avoir découvertes aux Indes orientales et où aucune 
Nation européenne n’a encore abordé. Le Roi continue d’avoir de fréquents entretiens 
avec ces deux savants qui repartiront dans peu pour aller faire de nouvelles découvertes’. 
(lettre de Londres, 30 août) 


13 septembre: ‘L’Amirauté doit faire publier dans peu le Journal du voyage des sieurs 
Banks et Solander, afin de rendre d’une utilité plus générale les découvertes et les 
observations que ces savants ont faites dans le cours de leur navigation autour du 
globe’. (lettre de Londres, 3 septembre) 


27 septembre: ‘De tous les voyages entrepris à l’occasion du passage de Vénus, le plus 
important était celui de la Mer du Sud, où les Anglais ont envové exprès un vaisseau 
qui a fait le tour du monde. Les observations ont été faites à l’île du roi George par 17 
degrés 28 minutes 55 secondes de latitude Sud et ro h. 7 m. à l'Occident du Méridien 
de Paris par trois observateurs différents’. [Suivent les résultats confirmés par La 
Lande.] (lettre de Paris, 27 septembre) 


4 octobre: ‘Les sieurs Banks et Solander ont rapporté de leur voyage de la graine d’une 
nouvelle espèce de chanvre, qui donne un fil deux fois plus fort que celui des autres 
chanvres connus. Comme cette graine réussit dans les terres sèches et légères, elle peut 
être de la plus grande utilité pour l’économie domestique et pour la navigation. Les 
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sieurs Banks et Solander se proposent de repartir dans six mois pour former un 
établissement a Vile Saint-George, et pour faire de nouvelles découvertes. On dit 
qu’au lieu du Cap Horn, ils prendront leur route par les Grandes Indes’. (lettre de 
Londres, 20 septembre) 


7 octobre: ‘On a reçu les particularités suivantes du voyage fait autour du monde par 
les sieurs Banks et Solander. Etant remontés dans la Mer du Sud par le Détroit de le 
Maire, ils ont remonté vers une ile appelée Otahitée que le capitaine Wallis a nommé 
Ile de George, et ils y ont séjourné trois mois. Un habitant qu’ils ont pris avec eux les 
a conduits dans les iles adjacentes et dans d’autres qui en sont éloignées les unes des 
autres de deux cents lieues. Les sauvages de ces dernières îles parlent la même langue 
que ceux d’Otahitée et vivent, comme eux, sous une espèce de gouvernement féodal. 
Les voyageurs anglais ont ensuite pénétré dans la Nouvelle-Zélande qu’on avait 
toujours regardée comme un continent; mais ils ont vérifié que l’anse connue jusqu’à 
ce jour sous le nom de baie des Assassins est un véritable détroit qui sépare cette île 
en deux parties. Après en avoir fait le tour, ils ont trouvé que ces deux parties ont 
ensemble plus d’étendue que la Grande-Bretagne. Ils ont débarqué en plusieurs 
endroits, malgré la résistance des habitants qui sont anthropophages et fort cruels. 
Pendant le séjour qu’ils ont fait dans ces deux îles, ils ont remarqué que ces sauvages, 
quoique souvent divisés et en guerre, observent fidèlement les traités qu’ils font entre 
eux. Leur langue, quoique différente pour la prononciation de celle des autres îles 
qu’ils ont parcourues, est cependant la même, puisque l’homme amené d’Otahitée 
entendait les autres Zélandais et s’en faisait entendre. Les sieurs Banks et Solander 
ayant quitté ces îles en remontant à la Nouvelle-Guinée ont tourné la Nouvelle- 
Hollande par le côté opposé à celui qui est connu sous le nom de Terre de Leuwin et 
de Wit. Ils ont suivi cette côte pendant six mois sur une hauteur d’environ 30 degrés 
de latitude, et étant revenus au point d’où ils étaient partis, ils ont reconnu que la 
Nouvelle-Hollande, qu’on avait également regardée comme faisant partie du Continent 
austral, était véritablement une île plus considérable, suivant le rapport de ces naviga- 
teurs, que l’Europe entière. Ses habitants ressemblent à la plupart des peuples que la 
nature semble avoir abandonnés vers les climats glacés des Terres antarctiques. Ils 
sont faibles, timides, laches, sans ressort, sans industrie. Leur taille est au-dessous de 
la nôtre. Ils ne portent aucune espèce de vêtements. Ils ont considéré avec étonnement 
ceux qu’on leur a offerts, mais ils ont refusé de s’en servir’. (lettre de Londres, 20 sep- 
tembre) 


30 décembre: ‘Les deux vaisseaux destinés à faire le second voyage autour du monde 
et sur lesquels doivent s’embarquer les sieurs Banks et Solander partiront au mois de 
mai prochain. Le projet de ces deux savants est de pénétrer jusqu’au 60e degré Sud 
pour découvrir s’il y a des terres au Pôle austral’. (lettre de Londres, 10 décembre)°{ 


64. On peut encore suivre les préparatifs du second voyage dans la presse française, et 
particulièrement dans le Journal des savants de 1772. Mai, p.315, ‘Nouvelles littéraires’: ‘Voyage 
scientifique. On apprend de Londres que M. Bank [sic] a formé le projet d’un nouveau voyage 
autour du monde avec le capitaine Cook qui est revenu l’année dernière. M. Solander, habile 
naturaliste; M. Lind, autre naturaliste, d’Edimbourg, Messieurs Wales, Bayley, astronomes, etc. 
M. Bank qui jouit d’un revenu d’environ 5000 livres sterling ou 115 000 livres de France a la 
noble émulation dès l’âge de trente ans de consacrer cette fortune au progrès des sciences; il veut 
éprouver de nouvelles montres marines, augmenter nos connaissances en géographie, en histoire 
naturelle, et faire énfin lui seul pour les progrès de l’esprit humain des choses que les Nations 
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C’est donc le 6 juin 1768 que la Gazette annonce la découverte de Tahiti 
par Wallis (juin 1767), deux mois après le débarquement de Bougainville à 
Ile de la Nouvelle-Cythére et sept mois avant son retour à Saint-Malo: il 
s’agit de la première mention imprimée de Tahiti en France, et elle vient 
d'Angleterre. Pendant longtemps, et compte tenu des incertitudes de la 
longitude, le débat fut de savoir si l’île ‘française’ était la même que celle où 
les Anglais avaient abordé.® Mais, hormis l’information concernant les aspects 
sanitaires du voyage, Bougainville resta personnellement muet — sauf en une 
occasion dont nous reparlerons — sur son expédition jusqu’à la publication de 
la relation de 1771. Le mythe français de Tahiti ne fut pas créé par Bougainville, 
mais par le naturaliste Philibert Commerson. La chronologie est de ce point 
de vue très éclairante. Huit mois après le retour de Bougainville, le Mercure de 
France de novembre 1769 (p.197-207) publiait une ‘Lettre de M. Commerson, 
docteur en médecine et médecin botaniste du Roi à l'Ile-de-France, le 25 
février 1769. Sur la découverte de la Nouvelle Ile de Cythère ou 77 


Cette ile me parut telle que je lui avais déjà appliquée le nom d’Utopie ou de Fortunée 
que Thomas Morus avait donné à sa république idéale: je ne savais pas encore que M. 
de Bougainville avait nommée la Nouvelle Cythère, et ce n’est que postérieurement 
encore qu’un des princes de cette nation [Aoutourou] nous a appris qu’elle était 
nommée Taiti par ses propres habitants. Le nom que je lui destinais convenait à un 
pays, le seul peut-être de la terre, où habitent des hommes sans vices, sans préjugés, 
sans besoins, sans dissensions. (p.197-98) 


les plus éclairées et les plus opulentes n’ont pas encore entreprises’. Décembre, p.821, ‘Nouvelles 
littéraires’: ‘Les frégates La Résolution et L'Aventure, commandées par le capitaine Cook et le 
capitaine Fourneau, autre officier de la marine anglaise, n’attendent que le vent favorable pour 
mettre à la voile vers le 15 mai [...] Le docteur Lynn, un peintre très habile, quatre dessinateurs, 
des astronomes, des ouvriers de toute espèce sont embarqués sur ces vaisseaux. M. Banks a la 
principale direction de l’expédition, comme ayant donné l’exemple du zèle et de l’intelligence 
dans de pareilles expéditions; il se propose de faire un grand usage de la lune pour les longitudes; 
il a pleine liberté pour la durée et le choix des circonstances de cette expédition. Décembre, 
p.830, essai d’une ‘nouvelle méthode de guérir le scorbut’: ‘Voyages astronomiques. Le voyage du 
capitaine Cook à la Mer du Sud et aux Terres australes est décidé pour la fin de juin, mais 
M. Banks et le docteur Solander ne s’embarqueront point; ils ont éprouvé des obstacles qu’on 
n'aurait point prévus dans une Nation aussi éclairée. M. Forster et son fils s’embarqueront à la 
place des deux autres, aux frais du roi d'Angleterre.” 

65. À propos des observations de Vénus: ‘Elles ont été faites dans une île des Mers du Sud 
que les Anglais ont nommé l’île du roi Georges et qui est appelée par les naturels du pays 
Otahitée. La position de cette île ne diffère pas de celle où M. de Bougainville avait abordé dans 
son voyage de 1768, et qu’il a nommée Taiti ou la Nouvelle-Cythére’ (Journal des savants, 
septembre 1772, p.621). Compte rendu de la traduction Fréville de Banks et Solander (1772) et 
parallèle avec Bougainville: ‘Il est donc satisfaisant de pouvoir aujourd’hui confronter les deux 
relations’. Sur Tahiti: ‘personne ne doutera plus de l’existence de cette ile’, ‘il est comme le 
contrôle et la preuve de celui que nous avons lu d’original l’année dernière (Annonces, affiches et 
avis divers, Affiches de province, 16 septembre 1772). 
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Pour reprendre l’expression de Bernard Papin, ‘utopie tahitienne’® était 
déjà toute formée dans ce texte avec sa référence archétypale. La lettre était 
adressée à l’astronome Joseph-Jérôme Le Français de La Lande,” compatriote 
bressan de Philibert Commerson et son intermédiaire auprès de la presse pari- 
sienne. 

On sait que Commerson n’acheva pas avec Bougainville le tour du monde 
et qu’il s’arréta à lIle de France où, d’ailleurs, il mourut en 1773. Avant son 
départ, il avait présenté au ministre de la Marine, le duc de Praslin, un 
ambitieux programme scientifique pour accompagner l’expédition de Bougain- 
ville:f8 irascible et turbulent comme son ami, La Lande, dont l’athéisme 
militant pouvait déplaire, Commerson ne s’entendit pas avec Bougainville; 
l'affaire de Jeanne Baré que Commerson embarqua comme domestique mascu- 
lin n’arrangea pas les choses! De Océan indien, il envoya divers mémoires à 
La Lande qui les publia pour l'essentiel dans le Journal des savants. Le silence 
sur Bougainville de ce périodique fort respectable qui, depuis l’abbé Bignon, 
servait de faire-valoir aux Académies parisiennes des Sciences et des Inscrip- 
tions, correspond à une inflation dans la même revue des articles de Commer- 
son et des commentaires de La Lande. Ces pages tirent leur origine de certains 
aspects du voyage de Bougainville, mais prennent garde de ne le citer que du 
bout des lèvres et de le rabaisser par rapport a l’expédition britannique dont 
il ne serait, au mieux, qu’un suiveur et, au pire, un falsificateur. E. Taillemite 
parlait d’anglomanie pour expliquer le déséquilibre de l'information concernant 


66. Sens et fonction de l'utopie tahitienne dans l’œuvre politique de Diderot, Studies on Voltaire 
251 (Oxford 1988). 

67.E. Taillemite, Bougainville, 1.135; le texte fut republié le mois suivant par le Journal 
encyclopédique (décembre 1769, t.viii, partie 2, p.271-74); une copie du XIXe siècle se trouve 
dans les Papiers Bougainville, BnF, n.a.fr. 9409. 

68. Arsenal, ms. 6600 (Papiers Paulmy), f.76-80: ‘Sommaire d’observations d’ Histoire naturelle 
par le S. de Commerson à l’occasion du voyage proposé de faire autour du monde par M. de 
Bougainville, et en réponse de la demande que faisait M. le duc de Praslin d’une notice des 
observations qu’y pourrait faire un naturaliste, remis audit ministre le 24 octobre 1766’. Le 
document (copie) daté de Paris et signé Commerson, ‘docteur médecin botaniste et naturaliste 
du Roi’, a été publié par E. Taillemite, Bougainville, ‘Annexe IV du Journal de Commerson’, 
ii.514-22, d’après ce manuscrit. 

69. E. Taillemite remarque que le voyage de Bougainville ne suscita aucun intérêt à l’Académie 
des Sciences, pas plus qu’a l’Académie de Marine ou à la Direction du Dépôt des Cartes et Plans 
de la Marine (Bougainville, i.111-12). Bougainville fut néanmoins élu membre adjoint de 
l’Académie de Marine en décembre 1771 et membre ordinaire en 1784. Il entra à l’Académie des 
Sciences en février 1789. Sur Académie de Marine, voir Philippe Henwood, ‘L'Académie de 
Marine au XVIIIe siècle”, La Mer au siècle des encyclopédies, éd. Balcou, p.125-34. Notons que 
La Lande était membre de cette Académie depuis sa création en 1752. 

70. Journal des savants, décembre 1771, p.825-26: ‘Lettre sur le passage de Vénus, adressée à 
Messieurs les Auteurs du Journal des Savants. Par M. de la Lande, de l'Académie Royale des 
Sciences’, Bourg-en-Bresse, 13 septembre 1771. Voir ci-dessus, n.26. 
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les voyages de Bougainville et de Cook. On pourrait évoquer aussi un certain 
rejet de Bougainville par la science officielle, que représentent fort bien La 
Lande et Commerson, dont les ‘Mémoires’ sur le tour du monde restèrent 
inédits.” Le Journal des savants rapporte avec une évidente délectation la ‘lettre 
écrite par M. Banks lui-même à l’Académie des Sciences, dont il a été élu 
correspondant, ainsi que M. Solander comme par acclamation”: 


Pendant tout notre séjour dans cette île qui fut de trois mois, les insulaires se 
comportèrent à notre égard avec la plus grande affabilité; le détail que M. de Bougain- 
ville a donné à leur sujet est aussi juste qu’il est possible de l’attendre d’une personne 
qui n’a demeuré que neuf jours parmi eux, et qui, quoique un naturel du pays se fût 
embarqué avec lui, n’a jamais possédé leur langue. J’ai appris cette langue. 


Dans le Journal des savants, les échos indirects du tour du monde de Bougain- 
ville portent, en effet, sur les observations astronomiques de Vénus — l’une 
des spécialités de La Lande‘ — et sur les Patagons, dont Commerson conteste 
le gigantisme à l’inverse d’une solide tradition récemment encore confortée 
par les récits de Byron et de Pernety, mais ne participent en rien à la 
mythification de Tahiti. En revanche, Commerson tend à se substituer comme 
autorité scientifique et ‘philosophique’ à un Bougainville réduit au simple rôle 
de navigateur. La ‘Lettre sur un peuple nain de l’Ile de Madagascar, adressée 
à Messieurs les Auteurs du Journal des savants, par M. de la Lande’™* marque 
bien cette reconstruction de la réalité. Elle évoque le séjour de Commerson à 
fort Dauphin où, mis en présence d’une esclave ‘quimosse’, qui fut ensuite 
transférée a l’Ile de Bourbon où elle mourut de désespoir, il fait part de ses 
réflexions sur le nanisme... et sur les Patagons: 


M. Commerson ne croit pas à l’existence de géants patagons, dont vous avez parlé, 
Messieurs, plusieurs fois. Je me suis trouvé, dit-il, au milieu de plus d’une centaine de 
ces Patagons sur la fin de 1767 avec M. de Bougainville et M. le prince de Nassau que 
jJ'accompagnai dans la descente qu’on fit à la baie Boucaut, et ces Messieurs le 
certifieront, de même, que les Patagons ne sont que d’une taille un peu au-dessus de 
la nôtre. [...] puisque ces peuples sont errants, il est assez naturel de penser que ceux 
que M. Commerson a rencontrés ne sont pas les mêmes que ceux dont les Anglais ont 


71. Commerson, ‘Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire du voyage fait autour du monde par les 
vaisseaux du Roi La Boudeuse et L'Etoile pendant les années 1766-1768’, ms. autographe illustré 
(Paris, Musée national d’histoire naturelle, ms. 301). 

72. Journal des savants, juin 1772, p.346; en appendice au long compte rendu de À voyage 
around the world, Londres, T. Becker et A. de Hondt, in-folio (p.344-51), pourtant renié par 
Banks et Solander. Rappelons que la relation de Bougainville ne fut honorée d’aucune note de 
lecture dans le Journal des savants et que seule la seconde édition in-8° fut rapidement annoncée 
(novembre 1772, p.765-66; décembre 1772, p.822). 

73. Journal des savants, septembre 1772, p.613-23: compte rendu de La Lande, Mémoire sur le 
passage de Vénus devant le disque du soleil (Paris 1772). 

74. Décembre 1771, p.851-56. 
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parlé et dont on trouve des vestiges dans beaucoup de relations plus anciennes. [...] 
On peut se défendre du merveilleux sans s’obstiner à restreindre les bornes de la nature 
dans le cercle étroit des objets qui nous sont familiers. M. Commerson qui a fait une 
moisson prodigieuse d’histoire naturelle dans son Voyage autour du Monde, était 
accompagné de M. Veron, astronome plein de mérite, dont j'avais obtenu l’embarque- 
ment et qui nous a envoyé diverses observations; il en parle ainsi dans une de ses 
lettres à M. Bernard, conseiller au Bailliage de Bresse, ami intime de M. Commerson: 
‘Mon pauvre ami et compagnon de voyage pour la partie astronomique, M. Veron, est 
mort aux Indes, plein de mérites et de travaux: Sic vos non vobis cernitis astra sophi, 
une fleur en étoile qui ne fait que se montrer pendant quelques heures et qui sur un 
fond noiratre est toute parsemée de larmes a été consacrée dans ma collection de 
plantes nouvelles pour porter à jamais le deuil de cet infortuné voyageur, Veronia 
tristiora... Jai aussi formé un nouveau genre sous le nom de Landia pour notre 
ami commun.” 


Dans la traduction française par Fréville du Journal d’un voyage autour du 
monde que renièrent Banks et Solander et qui fut publié par Saillant et Nyon 
en 1772, l’éditeur ajouta en appendice la lettre originale de Commerson sur 
les Quimos et les Patagons fournie par La Lande:" ‘Sa lettre, écrit la préface, 
annonce un génie actif et infatigable qui veut reculer de bien loin les bornes 
trop resserrées de la botanique, et qui ne craint point d’arroser toute la terre 
de ses sueurs pour consacrer à sa patrie le monument qui doit l’immortaliser.’”° 
Cette sortie grandiloquente qui pourrait faire sourire n’en constitue pas moins 
une espèce de mise à mort symbolique de Bougainville. Il est d’ailleurs évident 
qu’aucun des nouveaux projets de l’explorateur ne fut pris en compte après 
cette date. Kerguelen se vit confier la recherche du continent austral,” et 
Bougainville lui-méme eut les plus grandes peines a faire rapatrier Aoutourou 
aux frais de la Marine.” 

Si le mythe de Tahiti connait ses premiers feux dans les deux années 1769- 
1770, c’est essentiellement grâce à la présence d’Aoutourou dont la figure 


75. ‘Lettre de M. de Commerson à M. de la Lande. De lIle de Bourbon, le 18 avril 1771’. 
Buffon, qui ne connaissait pas ces diverses publications et croyait à ‘la nouveauté’ du texte, 
reproduisit la lettre d’après ‘les papiers de feu M. Commerson’ déposés au Jardin du roi (Histoire 
naturelle générale et particulière servant de suite à l'Histoire naturelle de l'Homme, Paris 1778, éd. 
in-12, xi.289-98). 

76. p.206 de la réédition in-12 de 1773 chez les mêmes libraires. | 

77. Déjà, en 1772, de Boynes, le nouveau ministre de la Marine, avait refusé son projet de 
voyage au Pôle nord et en avait confié la réalisation à Kerguelen (BnF, n.a.fr. 9409, f.24). Voir 
Loic du Rostu, Le Dossier Kerguelen (Paris 1992; collection ‘Littérature des voyages’, vil). 

78. Une lettre de Bougainville a de Boynes (juin 1771) sollicite le retour d’Aoutourou, ‘lequel 
a des droits à l’hospitalité de la Nation. Si les circonstances déterminent le Ministère a refuser 
cette dépense vraiment nationale”, il propose de la prendre sur sa solde de capitaine (BnF, n.a.fr. 
9409, f.16). On sait qu’Aoutourou mourut avant de revoir son île natale. 
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exotique ranime la morosité parisienne en cette fin de règne.” C’est aussi la 
lettre de Commerson dans le Mercure de novembre 1769 qui suscite le premier 
écrit littéraire, Le Sauvage de Taiti aux Français, avec un envoi au philosophe 
ami des sauvages, publié à la fin de 1770 chez Le Jay®° par Nicolas Bricaire de 
La Dixmerie, journaliste et franc-maçon parisien; ce texte séminal, bien 
qu’assez convenu et inspiré du modèle classique de La Hontan, inaugure les 
prosopopées de ‘sauvages’ chargées de civiliser Occident dont le Tahitien se 
fera une spécialité reconnue. Plus d’un an avant la publication de la relation 
de Bougainville qui fait état elle-même de la réticence de tel bon vieillard 
tahitien, le modèle utopique tahitien est en place. Bougainville, dont les 
réticences sont connues à l’égard de l’idéalisation de l’île de Cythère, n’y est 
pas pour grand-chose. 

Les libraires Saillant et Nyon vont rapidement trouver dans ces ‘voyages 
autour du monde’ une source presque inépuisable de compilations prises de 
l'anglais. Dans ces grandes entreprises, très coûteuses par la multiplication des 
cartes et des illustrations, ils s’associérent parfois avec d’autres libraires de la 
place, dont Panckoucke, qui dominait la presse parisienne et se spécialisait 
dans les ‘collections’, dont la fameuse Encyclopédie méthodique lancée en 1778.” 
Le voyage de Bougainville, qui fut traduit en diverses langues, reste le seul 
grand récit français publié par les deux libraires parisiens. Leurs concurrents 
Prault (1771), puis Knapen (1782), éditèrent Kerguelen. Mais Saillant et Nyon, 
qui avaient déjà donné la réédition française de Dom Pernety en 1770, vont 
recruter des traducteurs zélés chargés de fournir en langue française la ‘matière 


79. Outre les divers textes déjà cités, signalons le manuscrit ‘truffant un exemplaire de 
P Histoire des navigations aux terres australes (1756) du président Charles de Brosses et intitulé: 
‘Observations de M. de la Condamine sur l’insulaire de la Polynésie amené de l’île de Tayti en 
France par M. de Bougainville’ (BnF. Voir le catalogue Quatre siècles de colonisation française, 
Paris 1931, no.410: ‘C’est le fils d’un chef de nation, qui n’est rien moins que sauvage. Ces 
insulaires ont les mœurs les plus douces; ils sont pacifiques, affables, prévenants pour les étrangers 
et sans la moindre défiance’). 

80. Les Affiches, annonces et avis divers (Affiches de province) du 27 février 1771 signalent 
parmi les ‘Ecrits fugitifs [...] Autre badinage philosophique et moral, dont l’auteur est M. de la 
Dixmerie, écrivain très agréable, sage et sensé’. BnF, ms. fr. 21981, ‘Registre des permissions 
tacites ou copie de feuilles de permissions tacites envoyées à la Chambre syndicale’ (de 1763 à 
février 1771), f.82, du 12 juillet 1770: Le Sauvage de Taiti aux Français, présenté en manuscrit, 
approuvé de Coqueley de Chaussepierre, permission tacite à La Dixmerie. 

81. Député au Grand Orient et membre de la Loge des Neuf Sœurs, où il fit l'éloge funèbre 
de Voltaire en 1779 (Alain Le Bihan, Francs-maçons parisiens du Grand Orient de France (fin du 
XVIIIe siècle), Paris 1966, p.96). Il avait donné, en 1759, L'Ile taciturne et l'Île enjouée ou voyage 
du génie Alaciel dans ces deux îles, où l’utopie contrastée dissimulait à peine les portraits croisés 
de l’Angleterre et de la France, dont il rêvait l’union — fort improbable — pendant ces années 
de guerre! 

82. Suzanne Tucoo-Chala, Charles-Joseph Panckoucke et la librairie française, 1736-1798 (Pau 
et Paris 1977). 
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maritime’ britannique. Habilement, ils les choisirent, entre autres, parmi les 
journalistes parisiens, comme l’influent Jean-Baptiste Suard qui avait donné, 
en 1767, la version française des voyages du ‘chef d’escadre Byron’. C'était 
s’assurer un écho médiatique sans risque. Ils demandèrent à Fréville, traducteur 
de ‘Banks et Solander’, une nouvelle adaptation d’une collection anglaise — An 
historical collection of the general voyages and discoveries in the South Pacific 
Ocean (Londres 1770, in 4°) — imprimée en 1774 sous le titre de Voyages dans 
la mer du Sud par les Espagnols et les Hollandais, qui regroupait les relations les 
plus anciennes dont celles de Queiros et d’Isaac Lemaire. Mais, la méme 
année, ils poursuivirent, en association avec Panckoucke, la publication en 
quatre volumes de la Relation des voyages entrepris par ordre de Sa Majesté 
britannique de John Hawkesworth, traduite par Suard et Jean-Nicolas Demeu- 
عنو‎ d’après l’original anglais paru l’année précédente à Londres — An account 
of the voyages undertaken by the order of His present Majesty: il s'agissait d’une 
compilation concernant les explorations dans les Mers du Sud de Byron, 
Carteret, Wallis et Cook. Panckoucke voyait dans ces volumes la continuation 
de L'Histoire générale des voyages dont il avait acheté, on l’a dit, le stock et les 
droits.“ En 1775, Saillant et Nyon donnèrent, en association avec Pissot, dans 
une traduction de Demeunier le Voyage au Pôle boréal fait par ordre du rot d’Angle- 
terre par Constantin-Fean Phipps, publié en anglais à Londres chez Nourse l’année 
précédente. Demeunier traduisit encore le troisième voyage de Cook (1785) et 
celui de Vancouver (an vi-1800), outre Brydone sur la Sicile (1775) et Forrest 
sur les Moluques (1780). De son côté, Suard adapta en 1778 (6 vol., in-8°) pour 
Panckoucke (‘Hotel de Thou’) le second voyage de Cook — A voyage toward the 
South Pole and round the world (Londres, T. Cadell, 1777, 2 vol., in-4°). Pendant 
ces années, le voyage de Bougainville ne bénéficia d’aucune réédition. 

Il reste a s’interroger sur les réticences et sur les silences de la presse et de 
‘opinion’ françaises a l’égard du ‘tour du monde’ de Bougainville. Certes, 
cette expédition était couverte par le secret d’Etat, du moins en ce qui 
concernait ses buts expansionnistes. Officiellement, la mission consistait a 
rétrocéder les Malouines à Espagne, puis à poursuivre vers le Sud par le 
Détroit de Magellan afin d’observer le passage de Venus devant le soleil, 
vérifier l’efficacité d’un nouvel instrument pour calculer la longitude par la 
méthode des distances lunaires, sonder et cartographier. Daté du 28 octobre 
1766, le ‘Mémoire du roi pour servir d’instruction au Sr de Bougainville, 


83. Sur les relations de ces derniers avec Panckoucke pour la traduction de Cook, voir 
S. Tucoo-Chala, Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, p.156-57. 

84. ‘Le sieur Demeunier a consenti de se charger de la suite de l’ Histoire générale des voyages 
[qui] sera particulièrement composée des voyages de Banks et Solander et du Nouveau Voyage 
de Cook’ (8 mai 1778, Paris, Bibliothèque historique de la Ville de Paris, ms. 813, f.19). 
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colonel d’infanterie et capitaine de vaisseau, pour la campagne sur les observa- 
tions qu’il va faire’ lui recommandait plus précisément: ‘En traversant pour 
se rendre en Chine, il reconnaitra dans Océan Pacifique autant et du mieux 
qu’il lui sera possible les terres gisantes entre les Indes et la côte occidentale 
de Amérique.’ Il lui conviendra de ‘voir si elles peuvent offrir des objets 
utiles à son commerce et à sa navigation’. Il devra en prendre possession au 
nom du roi, ‘sans cependant y laisser personne pour y former des établisse- 
ments’. Cette procédure classique d’appropriation des terres réputées ‘libres’ 
faisait partie des règles administratives observées par les marines européennes 
quand elles prenaient possession, souvent les unes après les autres, du même 
territoire qu’elles baptisaient en l’honneur de leurs souverains respectifs, sous 
l’œil médusé et peut-être ironique des ‘sauvages’ insulaires. Dans le cas des 
instructions données à Bougainville, l’interdiction de laisser sur place une 
ébauche de comptoir est moins commun. En 1764, il avait fondé, avec l’aide 
financière de son oncle, ‘administrateur général des Postes de France’, et de 
son cousin, Bougainville de Nerville, nommé commandant de la colonie, 
‘l'établissement des Iles Malouines’ dont il fait l’histoire dans le Voyage autour 
du monde (partie 1, ch.3), en reproduisant l'inscription très significative qu’il 
y laissa à la gloire du roi et de cette expédition très familiale. Il faut rappeler 
que la décennie 1760 marque en France le sommet du conflit entre le Ministère 
de la Marine en charge des colonies et la Compagnie des Indes qui tenait à 
fermage la plupart des terres productives relevant de la Couronne. En 1764, 
Padministration royale prit en mains directement la gestion coloniale et, après 
de violentes polémiques, la Compagnie fut supprimée par arrêt royal du 13 août 
1769.°° Nous avons dit que les milieux proches de la Compagnie, dont le 
nouvelliste Pidansat de Mairobert, avaient mis en doute le sérieux de l’expédi- 
tion de Bougainville imaginée dans les bureaux de la Marine. La Compagnie 
elle-méme avait depuis longtemps des vues sur les territoires des Mers du Sud 
dont Maupertuis tentait de prouver a Frédéric II qu’il s’agissait la du véritable 
avenir colonial de l’Europe et de la Prusse.®’ Le gouverneur de l’Ile de France 
et de Bourbon, Lozier Bouvet, qui avait lu le Président de l’Académie de 
Berlin, écrivait en 1755 de lIle de France à Develaés, directeur de la 


85. BnF, n.a.fr. 9407, f.53-54 (copie du XIXe siècle). 

86. Annonce dans la Gazette de France du 25 août. On suit de près le débat dans la Gazette de 
Leyde (‘Nouvelles extraordinaires des divers endroits’, 1769). 

87. Maupertuis, ‘Lettre xxm: sur le progrès des sciences’, Lettres. Seconde édition augmentée 
d’un Avertissement et de plusieurs lettres (Berlin [Paris] 1753), p.203-78. 

88. Et Maupertuis le citait: ‘La Compagnie des Indes envoya il y a quelques années chercher 
des terres australes entre Amérique et Afrique. Le capitaine Lozier Bouvet qui était chargé 
de cette expédition, naviguant vers Est entre ces deux parties du monde, trouva pendant une 
route de quarante huit degrés des signes continuels de terres voisines’ (Lettres, p.108). 
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Compagnie des Indes: ‘Vous savez que la Compagnie n’est pas éloignée de 
permettre que l’on envoie d’ici à la découverte de ces terres.’ Hors charge 
depuis 1764, le même administrateur s’adressa en janvier 1767, moins d’un 
mois après le départ de Bougainville, au ministre de la Marine, Praslin: ‘Je 
propose à Votre Excellence de continuer la découverte des Terres australes 
dont j’ai été chargé en 1738 par la Compagnie des Indes [...] Le voyage que 
je propose est tout différent de celui que va faire M. de Bougainville par la 
Mer du Sud.’®? La Marine, qui venait de recruter l’abbé Raynal pour colliger 
tous les arguments contre la Compagnie des Indes et le système de l’Exclusif ® — 
source singulière de la Bible anticolonialiste qu’est devenue |’ Histoire philoso- 
phique et politique des établissements et du commerce des Européens dans les 
deux Indes’! — se prémunit de complications à craindre en interdisant tout 
‘établissement’ dans les ‘terres australes”.°? 

Malheureusement, si cette partie du projet réussit, la conjoncture politique 
changea brusquement dans les derniers jours de 1770. En 1764, Mme de 
Pompadour avait disparu et, avec elle, le plus fort appui du clan Choiseul qui 
dominait la Guerre, les Affaires étrangères, la Marine et les Colonies, sans 
excepter la surintendance des Postes dont la gestion était confiée, nous l’avons 
dit, à l’oncle maternel de Bougainville, le baron d’Ogny. Quant à la duchesse 
de Choiseul, elle avait recueilli chez elle le Tahitien Aoutourou dont elle fit 
un véritable Parisien, sinon un courtisan.” L'étoile montante de Mme Du 
Barry, ‘présentée’ à la Cour en avril 1769, fut fatale aux Choiseul: le 24 dé- 
cembre 1770, Choiseul était démis de ses fonctions ministérielles et exilé à 
Chanteloup; son cousin, César-Gabriel de Choiseul-Praslin, fut chassé le même 
jour du Département de la Marine. Le duc de Chartres, futur Philippe 
Egalité, sous qui Bougainville allait servir au cours de la guerre d’Indépendance 


89. BnF, ms. 9407, f.1 et 52: lettres des 8 février 1755 et 10 janvier 1767 (copies). 

90. J. Tarrade, Le Commerce colonial de la France à la fin de l'Ancien Régime: l’évolution du 
système de l'Exclusif de 1763 à 1789 (Paris 1972), i.223-85 (sur le débat de 1765). 

gı. Gianlucca Goggi, ‘Quelques remarques sur la collaboration de Diderot à la première 
édition de l Histoire des deux Indes’, Lectures de Raynal: |’ ‘Histoire des deux Indes’ en Europe et en 
Amérique au XVIIIe siècle, éd. Hans-Jürgen Lüsebrink et Manfred Tietz, Studies on Voltaire 
286 (Oxford 1991), p.18-21. Goggi date de 1765 l’emploi de Raynal pour soutenir la politique 
de Choiseul, qui venait d’en exposer les principes dans un ‘Mémoire justificatif présenté au roi 
par Choiseul en 1765’ (Mémoires du duc de Choiseul 1719-1785, Paris 1904, p.409-10). i 

92. Sur la politique de la Marine après la guerre de Sept Ans et le Traité de Paris (1763), voir 
Jean Meyer, ‘Le contexte des grands voyages d'exploration du XVIIIe siècle”, L’Importance de 
l'exploration maritime au siècle des Lumières, éd. M. Mollat et E. Taillemite (Paris 1982), p.27. 

93. Rohan Butler, Choiseul (Oxford 1980). Jean de Choiseul-Praslin, Les Choiseul et l'histoire: 
le duc de Praslin (Paris 1988). ; 

94. La presse y fait de fréquentes allusions, dont Fréron dans l'Année littéraire (1771), lettre m, 
vi.58-59, que nous citons plus haut (n.45). | 

95. Gaston Maugras, La Disgrace du duc et de la duchesse de Choiseul (Paris 1913). 
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américaine, ne put rien pour sauver le ministre, son ami, de la soudaine 
décision du roi. Bougainville venait juste d’achever la rédaction de son ‘tour 
du monde’. Lui qui avait nommé des atolls du Pacifique les ‘Quatre Facardins’ 
en souvenir d’un conte merveilleux d’Antoine Hamilton (1730)*° n’avait pas 
manqué de rendre un hommage appuyé à ses protecteurs en baptisant de leurs 
noms tel port ou telle île du Pacifique sans omettre d’en faire dessiner et graver 
les contours pour son voyage imprimé qui parut au pire moment, quelques 
mois à peine après la chute de la maison Choiseul: ‘Pile Choiseul’ et le ‘Port 
Praslin’ n’étaient certainement pas des lieux a la mode pour Versailles en ce 
printemps de 1771,” et, voyageur intrépide, Bougainville n’était pas du métal 
de cette girouette que Choiseul voyait alors symboliquement en Voltaire. Seule 
la dauphine Marie-Antoinette, dont l’initiateur du ‘pacte de famille’ qui liait 
les Habsbourg aux Bourbon avait fait la fortune, pouvait exprimer quelque 
sympathie pour le navigateur imprudent: Bougainville lui fit hommage d’un 
exemplaire de dédicace,’ sans doute plus sincère que celui dont le roi, 
dédicataire officiel, reçut le tribut. L’abbé Terray, membre du Triumvirat 
chargé de renverser la politique de Choiseul, administra provisoirement la 
Marine jusqu’en avril 1771, date de la prise officielle de fonction par Bourgeois 
de Boynes. Le méme mois, de Clugny se démit de sa charge d’intendant 
général de la Marine. On commença alors a parler d’un rétablissement de la 
Compagnie des Indes auquel le nouveau ministre était favorable.” En janvier, 
le Parlement de Paris avait été exilé, on le supprima en avril: la politique du 
Triumvirat Maupeou—Aiguillon—Terray soutenue par Mme Du Barry sonnait 
pour les amis de Choiseul le glas de leurs ambitions. Bougainville n’aurait pu 
choisir moment plus climatérique pour publier un ouvrage à la gloire du 
ministère précédent. A notre avis, ces circonstances expliquent en grande 
partie les réticences de la presse française à l’égard du voyageur et de sa 
relation imprimée. 

En conclusion, le rendez-vous de Bougainville avec l’histoire et le mythe 


96. p.179 de l'édition in-4° de 1771. Il s’agit des atolls de Vahitahi. 

97. 1/116 Choiseul (dans les îles Salomon) a conservé ce nom. Le Port Praslin se trouvait à 
l'extrémité sud de la Nouvelle-Irlande (aujourd’hui baie de Kambotorosh). Les cartes de ces 
deux mouillages sont dans la relation imprimée (pl.13 et 14). On y joindra un ‘Canot sauvage de 
Pile Choiseuil [sic] (3e figure de Croisey, p.268 de l’édition de 1771). Voir aussi dans les Papiers 
Bougainville (BnF, n.a.fr. 9407, f.79) la ‘cascade Praslin située dans le port du même nom’, 
dessin signé par ‘M. Bellion, d’après C. R. de Romainville’, lieutenant d’infanterie embarqué 
et ingénieur. 

98. Nous l’avons signalé à la Réserve des livres rares et précieux de la Bibliothèque nationale 
de France. La Dauphine reçut encore un exemplaire de l’édition de 1772 (même collection). 

99. Les nouvelles à la main de Pidansat de Mairobert s’en font l’écho le 20 décembre de la 
même année (Bibliothèque Mazarine, ms. 2356). 
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des îles du Sud fut, pour l’essentiel, manqué. C’est à Commerson et, plus 
encore, à Cook et à ses traducteurs français qu’il faut attribuer la mise en place 
d’un imaginaire exotique destiné à un avenir si coloré.! 11 n’est pas impossible 
non plus que le refus du pittoresque littéraire exprimé par Bougainville dans 
la préface de son ‘tour du monde’, langage technique pour marins où le 
snobisme avait sa part!®! et que notèrent plusieurs comptes rendus dont celui 
de Diderot,’ ait détourné du livre pour de plus chatoyants discours un public 
avide de pittoresque et de tableaux érotisés. Et pourtant, un mois après la 
lettre de Commerson publiée par le Mercure de novembre 1760, le Journal 
encyclopédique avait donné un court récit du séjour tahitien nourri d’ironie et 
de mélancolie dubitative où l’on retrouvait la manière de Bougainville sous le 


100. Sur le thème littéraire, voir l’article ‘Tahiti’ de James Dauphiné dans le Dictionnaire des 
mythes littéraires, nouv. éd. aug., éd. Pierre Brunel (Paris 1988), p.1335-46. Plus généralement, 
on consultera L’Insularité: thématique et représentation, éd. Jean-Claude Marimoutou et Jean- 
Michel Racault (Paris 1995), et L'Ile territoire mythique, éd. François Moureau (Paris 1980, 
collection ‘Littérature des voyages’, iii). Selon un agent diplomatique francais en Hollande, l’abbé 
Desnoyers, le premier élan donné par les découvertes suscita des bruits divers sur de nouvelles 
îles fortunées: selon des sources hollandaises, une ‘frégate espagnole’ aurait ‘découvert dans la 
mer du Sud à huit cents lieues de l’Ile Ferdinand six îles dont la principale a quarante lieues de 
long sur seize de large. Ces îles ont, dit-on, des habitants, des mœurs et des lois. Cette découverte 
au Sud serait consolante pour l’humanité qui est souvent révoltée par les mœurs septentrionales 
du même continent’ (nouvelle du 30 novembre 1773, Paris, Archives des affaires étrangères, 
Mémoires et documents, France 1879) (notice 1771.3.2 de notre Répertoire des nouvelles à la main). 

tor. ‘Discours préliminaire”: ‘qu’il me soit permis de prévenir qu’on ne doit pas en regarder 
la relation comme un ouvrage d’amusement: c’est surtout pour les marins qu’elle est faite. 
D'ailleurs cette longue navigation autour du globe n'offre pas la ressource des voyages en mer 
faits en temps de guerre, lesquels fournissent des scènes intéressantes pour les gens du monde. 
Encore si l’habitude d’écrire avait pu m’apprendre à sauver par la forme une partie de la 
sécheresse du fonds! Mais, quoiqu’initié aux sciences dès ma plus tendre jeunesse, où les leçons 
que daigna me donner M. D’Alembert me mirent dans le cas de présenter à l’indulgence du 
public un ouvrage sur la géométrie, je suis maintenant bien loin du sanctuaire des sciences et 
des lettres; mes idées et mon style n’ont que trop pris l'empreinte de la vie errante et sauvage 
que je mène depuis douze ans. Ce ne sont ni dans les forêts du Canada ni sur le sein des mers 
que l’on se forme à l’art d’écrire, et j’ai perdu un frère dont la plume aimée du public eût aidé a 
la mienne. [...] Je suis voyageur et marin, c’est-à-dire un menteur et un imbécile aux yeux de 
cette classe d'écrivains paresseux et superbes qui, dans les ombres de leur cabinet, philosophent 
à perte de vue sur le monde et ses habitants, et soumettent impérieusement la nature à leurs 
imaginations. Procédé bien singulier, bien inconcevable de la part de gens qui n’ayant rien 
observé par eux-mêmes n’écrivent, ne dogmatisent que d’après des observations empruntées de 
ces mêmes voyageurs auxquels ils refusent la faculté de voir et de penser’ (p.16-17 de l’édition 
de 1771, in-4°). 

102. Diderot (Œuvres complètes, ix.973) en juge la langue trop technique, sauf pour des marins, 
‘à en juger par le peu de soin qu’il a pris d’en rendre la lecture facile aux autres’. De son côté, 
l'abbé Galiani parle de ‘son patois marin’ (Correspondance, Paris 1881, i.473). Seule la Gazette 
universelle de littérature 67 (1771), p.531-34 (vers la mi-août), fait l’éloge de la simplicité du style. 
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masque de son cousin de Nerville.!°* Verra-t-on une péripétie symbolique 
A 2 104 
dans le fait que ces pages, sauf erreur de notre part, meurent aucun écho? 


Il est très vrai que M. de Bougainville a découvert de nouvelles terres dans des parties 
de la mer du Sud qui n’avaient point encore été connues par les navigateurs. L’île d’où 
il a amené l’Indien n’est qu’un point par rapport à l’étendue du reste. Cette ile est en 
effet habitée par un peuple doux et plus civilisé que ce qu’on appelle du nom de 
sauvages. Si les gazettes ont annoncé que ce sont des peuples aussi policés que ceux 
d’Europe, vous sentez qu’elles se sont trompées. L’individu qui loge chez nous [note: 
Chaussée d’Antin, en deçà de la Barrière blanche! à Paris] vous prouverait cependant 
que ces insulaires ne manquent pas d'intelligence, de douceur et même de politesse 
imitative, du moins il est déjà sur cet article à peu près aussi bien élevé qu’un courtisan. 
Vous lui trouveriez de la mémoire, de la reconnaissance, de l’humanité, une propreté 
excessive, puisqu’elle passe la nôtre, un grand amour de l’oisiveté; par cette raison il 
hait l’écriture et les livres, prononçant mal nos mots et ennuyé de l’importunité que 
l’on emploie à les lui faire répéter, il ne veut point s’attacher à apprendre notre langue, 
mais il est d’une grande complaisance a nous instruire de la sienne. Me croiriez-vous, 
si je vous disais qu’il est bon astronome et bon botaniste? Il nomme la plupart de nos 
étoiles. La comète qui paraît actuellement!% ne l’étonne point; elle a un nom dans sa 
langue. La plupart des plantes que l’on élève ici dans des serres chaudes?” ont aussi 
leurs noms; il les a non seulement reconnues, mais il a indiqué leurs propriétés. Si 
j'ajoute ici tout ce qu’un peu de facilité à parler notre langue nous fait entendre tous 
les jours, que ne vous dirai-je point et de leur gouvernement et de leurs mœurs, de 


103. Bougainville de Nerville accompagna Bougainville sur L’Aigle lors de son premier séjour 
aux Malouines en 1764; c’est à cette occasion qu’il fit la connaissance de Dom Pernety. 
Bougainville narre lui-méme cette expédition dans Voyage autour du monde (partie 1, ch.3). Son 
nom et ses qualités apparaissent sur l’inscription de prise de possession alors gravée. Au départ 
de Bougainville en avril 1764, Nerville fut chargé de la direction de l’établissement. Après ‘un 
séjour de trois années’, c’est lui qui fournit à Bougainville les ‘détails sur l’histoire naturelle des 
îles Malouines’ qui forment le ch.4 de la première partie du Voyage autour du monde. A. Jal 
signale un Bougainville de Nerville, cousin du navigateur et avocat en Parlement à Paris, qui 
peut être notre ‘officier’ (Dictionnaire critique de biographie et d'histoire, 2e éd., Paris 1872, p.263). 
Voir aussi la lettre du sieur de Nerville, chef de la colonie, à Dom Pernety, ‘aux Iles Malouines, 
ce 25 avril 1765’, Quatre siècles de colonisation française, no.248. 

104. Journal encyclopédique, Bouillon, De l’Imprimerie du Journal, décembre 1760, t.viii, partie 
2, p.269-74: ‘Observations diverses sur l’île de Taity et les mœurs de ses habitants’. En fait, il 
s’agit de deux textes: (1) p.269-70, note a: ‘Ce morceau est pris d’une lettre de M. de Bougainville 
de Nerville à Dom Pernety, bibliothécaire du roi de Prusse, son compagnon de voyage aux Iles 
Malouines’; (2) p.271-74, note: ‘Ce morceau est pris de la lettre de M. Commerson, médecin 
botaniste de S.M.T.C. à lIle de France, insérée dans le Mercure de France de novembre 1769.’ 
Nous reproduisons le texte de Bougainville rédigé — ou réécrit — à la troisième personne sous le 
nom de Bougainville de Nerville. 

105. La Barrière blanche du mur des Fermiers généraux, à l'emplacement de [actuelle place 
Blanche. Résidant du ‘Montmartre d’en bas’, Bougainville fut inhumé en 1811 dans le cimetière 
de Saint-Pierre-de-Montmartre, où sa tombe se trouve toujours. Il était décédé rue de la Banque, 
alors passage des Petits-Pères. 


106. Comète suivie à Paris en octobre 1769 par l’astronome Messier à Observatoire de la 
Marine, Gazette, 30 octobre 1760. 


107. Au Jardin du Roi, l’actuel Jardin des Plantes, ou à l’Orangerie de Versailles. 
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Pinégalité des conditions établie avec sévérité même parmi eux, de la pratique de leur 
médecine, de leur religion, de leurs usages, qui ont un singulier rapport avec les nôtres, 
en ce qui concerne le deuil et les signes extérieurs de la douleur, de l’horreur qu’ils 
ont de l’adultère et du vol, qu’ils punissent de mort? Et d’ailleurs on va imprimer le 
journal de M. de Bougainville, qui contiendra tout ce qui peut être intéressant à cet 
égard, etc. etc. 
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CARLA HESSE 


French women in print, 1750-1800: 
an essay in historical bibliography 


THE progressive exclusion of women from public life during the era of the 
French Revolution has become something of a commonplace in contemporary 
feminist historiography. It is widely argued that the patriarchalist political 
theory of the monarchy and the corporatist cultural and political institutions 
of the ancien régime that sustained it — the court, the salons, theatre, provincial 
political assemblies, etc. — accorded women a more central role in public life 
than the modern cultural and political institutions that emerged with the 
commercialisation of cultural life and the supplanting of monarchical political 
theory by republicanism at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The reign of the fathers, by this interpretation, was more capacious towards 
women, and more inherently hetero-social, than the masculinist fraternity of 
brothers that came to rule with the advent of bourgeois civil society, culture 
and politics. Thus Dena Goodman writes: 


The revolt against the monarchy in 1789 was prefigured by a revolt against salon 
governance in the 1780s, when young male citizens of the Republic of Letters formed 
their own societies based on a fantasy of masculine self-governance which displaced 
women from their central governing role and resituated them as objects of male desire 
and male learning.! 


For Joan Landes, this was true of the Enlightenment as a whole, from Descartes 
to the ideologues. She writes, ‘In the new age of reason, the rational mind was 
to become a wholly male preserve and the public sphere a realm of male 
discourse’.? Lynn Hunt’s study of the symbolic gender politics of the French 
Revolution also argues that the collapse of patriarchalism was followed by an 
assault on public women (most notably the queen) and the revolutionary 
institution of a new social and political order rooted in a notion of fraternity 


1. Dena Goodman, The Republic of letters: a cultural history of the Enlightenment (Ithaca, N.Y. 


1994), p.11. اس که‎ 
2. Joan Landes, ‘Representing the body politic: the paradox of gender in the graphic politics 


of the French Revolution’, Rebel daughters: women and the French Revolution, ed. Sarah E. Melzer 
and Leslie Rabine (Oxford 1992), p.31-32. | 
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that sought to exclude women from public life and to relegate them to a 
domestic private sphere.* 

Interestingly, this past decade of research, with a few notable exceptions, 
has shown little interest in empirical, and especially statistical, research into 
the history of women and female participation in cultural and political life in 
particular. The aim of most recent research in this field, in both France and 
America, has been to reconstruct the intellectual and cultural history of 
prescriptive gender norms during the Enlightenment and French Revolution, 
and to assess the political consequences of these norms in the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic legislation which ultimately denied women equal civil status 
and political rights. Criticising the enterprise of the social ‘history of women’ 
as either inherently essentialist and separatist (assuming women’s experience 
to be trans-historically different from and independent of men’s), or inherently 
normative (in so far as it sought to determine some common ‘female experi- 
ence’), an entire generation of feminist historians shifted their energies from 
the task of reconstructing the social, cultural and political history of women 
to an attempt to write a history of the emergence of modern normative views 
of gender and of resistance to those norms. The research of these scholars, in 
fact, has been based almost exclusively on an analysis of discursive and visual 
representations of gender norms (generated for the most part by men). The 
result is that while we now have a very rich narrative of the history of 
prescriptive gender roles as they have been elaborated by proponents of a 
masculinist republicanism, we in fact still know very, very little about female 
participation in the cultural and political life of late Enlightenment and 
Revolutionary France. 

What follows is an attempt to begin to reconstruct that story through a 
series of basic empirical investigations of the quality and quantity of female 
participation in one sphere: print culture. What was the extent of female 
participation in print culture in late eighteenth-century France? What did 
women write? What sort of women put their thoughts into print? Why did 
they write? What were the consequences of the French Revolution for women’s 
participation in literary and political life, as measured by the number and 
nature of their publications? And what impact did their published writings 
have? The results of the data that follow will require us to revise significantly 


the current negative view of the consequences of the French Revolution for 
the public life of women. 


3. Lynn Hunt, The Family romance in the French Revolution (Berkeley 1992); see esp. ch.6, 
and conclusion, p.201. 
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The data 


Establishing a record of the publishing history of women in late eighteenth- 
century and Revolutionary France poses a myriad of problems. First of all, 
what is a ‘woman writer’? And what is a ‘publication’? For the purposes of 
this study, I have used the most basic definitions I could formulate: a woman 
writer is a female who has published her writing; a ‘publication’ is any form 
of printed writing, from a pamphlet or play to a multi-volume dictionary, a 
periodical or a philosophical treatise. 

Two further definitions are needed. Who should be considered a ‘French’ 
woman? And what should be considered a ‘French’ publication? Linguistic 
and legal boundaries are never isomorphic. And in an era before national 
citizenship and international copyright laws had been legislated, these bound- 
aries were not at all clear. The national boundaries of France were also in a 
continuous state of flux because of war. And even after male citizenship was 
defined during the Revolution, a woman’s legal nationality was determined by 
the citizenship of her father or husband. In strictly legal terms, Mme de Staél, 
for example, would have to be considered a Swiss and then a Swedish writer. 
I therefore opted for a broader cultural definition of nationality, weighing 
such factors as residence, language, and location of her principal publishers, 
booksellers and readers. I excluded women who wrote originally in languages 
other than French, even if their works were widely translated into French. I 
included, on cultural rather than juridical grounds, several Swiss or Dutch 
women (Etta Palm d’Aelders and Isabelle de Charriére, for example) who had 
major literary or political careers in France. Finally, there is the problem of 
anonymous and pseudonymous publication. Here I decided to opt for certainty 
rather than inclusiveness. I excluded any woman who never published in her 
own name or who was not widely known during the period as the author of a 
publication. I did so first because of the infinite bibliographical problems that 
identification posed, but also because if one of the purposes of the study is to 
assess the public presence of women during the period, then their identity had 
to be known at the time in order to be meaningful. Finally, I included the 
small number of women who were no longer living, who nonetheless remained 
in print during the decades in question. 

The problem of sources is equally complex. First of all, there is to date no 
definitive bibliographical record of French publications in the eighteenth 
century that even approaches the comprehensiveness of the Eighteenth-century 
English short-title catalogue. And the bibliographical record for the Revolution- 
ary decade is even more fragmentary and dispersed than that of the ancien 
régime. For the period 1750-1790, we have two principal sources of information 
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about published writers: the Année littéraire (a massive commercial directory 
of published writers and their publications, which appeared in different guises 
between 1754 and 1790) and the extraordinary Bibliographie du genre romanesque 
(1751-1800), recently compiled by a team of bibliographers.* These two 
publications make it possible to establish a fairly definitive list of women 
writers in print for the last three decades of the ancien régime. 

For the Revolutionary decade (1789-1800), the Bibliographie du genre roma- 
nesque continues to be a rich source for novelists, but for other forms of 
publication the historian must look elsewhere. I therefore also searched system- 
atically for every woman appearing in the following sources: Monglond’s 
massive La France révolutionnaire et impériale: annales de bibliographie; Martin 
and Walter, Catalogue des pamphlets, journaux et anonymes de la Révolution 
française à la Bibliothèque nationale; the Catalogue de l'histoire de France, which 
lists holdings at the Bibliothèque nationale thematically and chronologically; 
every available collection of documents of women’s writing from the period, 
and critical editions of particular women writers; and finally, every major 
publisher’s trade journal from the Revolutionary period. Having established a 
list of names from these sources, I then cross-checked them systematically in 
the Catalogue des imprimés of the Bibliothèque nationale, the British Library 
catalogue of printed books and the index of the Archives biographiques françaises, 
to establish as complete a bibliographical and biographical record for each 
author as possible.’ 

This record allows us to arrive at a fairly firm, but probably conservative, 


4. For the publishing history of the Année littéraire and an assessment of its value, see Robert 
Darnton, Gens de lettres, gens du livre (Paris 1991), p.100-18. See also Index de l'Année littéraire 
(1754-1790), ed. Danté Lenardon (Geneva 1979), and Angus Martin, Vivienne G. Milne and 
Richard Frautschi, Bibliographie du genre romanesque français (1751-1800) (Paris and London 
1977). 

5. Sources consulted: Annonces de bibliographie moderne ou catalogue raisonné et analytique des 
livres nouveaux (Paris 1700); Feuille de correspondance du libraire ou notice des ouvrages publiés dans 
les différents journaux qui circulent en France et dans l'étranger (Paris 1791-1703); Opinion des 
femmes: de la veille au lendemain de la Révolution française (Paris 1989); Bulletin de littérature, des 
sciences et des arts (Paris 1796-1803); Index de l'Année littéraire (1754-1790), ed. Lenardon; 
Nouvelliste littéraire (Paris 1796-1806); British Library, Catalogue of the printed books in the library 
of the British Museum, 23 vols (London 1881-1900); Bibliographie du genre romanesque français 
(1750-1800) (Paris and London 1977); La France révolutionnaire et impériale: annales de biblio- 
graphie méthodique et description des livres illustrés, ed. André Monglond (Grenoble 1873-1878); 
Women in science: antiquity through the nineteenth century: a biographical dictionary and annotated 
bibliography (Cambridge 1986); Catalogue des pamphlets, journaux et anonymes de la Révolution 
française à la Bibliothèque nationale, ed. André Martin and Gérard Walter (Paris 1936); Biblio- 
thèque nationale, Catalogue général des livres imprimés de la Bibliothèque nationale, Auteurs (Paris 
1897-1981); Archives biographiques françaises. Index, ed. Susan Bradley (London and New York 
1988); Bibliothèque nationale, Catalogue de l’histoire de France (Paris 1855). 
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estimate of the number of women who had at least one publication in print, 
decade by decade, for the period from 1754 to 1800. The figures are as follows: 


French women in print, 1754-1800 


1754-1765 73 
1766-1777 55 
1777-1788 78 
1789-1800 330 


Robert Darnton’s recently published data can help put these figures into a 
broader context. Using the same criteria for French writers and publications 
that I have elaborated, he found that the total number of published writers in 
France nearly trebled during the second half of the eighteenth century, from 
1187 in 1757 to 2819 in 1784. He calculated the number of women in print in 
the year 1784 to be 51 (approximately 3 per cent ).° The data above for the 
decade 1777-1788 essentially confirm his findings. Women formed a very tiny 
percentage of published writers during the last decades of the ancien régime. It 
is also worth observing that while the number of male writers in print nearly 
trebled, the number of published women increased only slightly (from 73 in 
the 1750s to 78 in the 1780s). 

Unfortunately, there is no study comparable to Robert Darnton’s for the 
Revolutionary decade, so it is still not possible to assess the number of women 
in print after 1789 in relation to the total number of writers (male and female) 
in that decade. Nonetheless, one conclusion is incontrovertibly clear: while 
the number of women publishing in the last three decades of the ancien régime 
remained relatively constant, the number of French women in print exploded 
dramatically (more than trebling) in the decade after 1789. Only seventeen of 
these 330 writers were no longer living when the Revolution occurred (for 
example Renaissance women in print in re-editions). 1789 was a critical turning 
point for female participation in French literary culture and public life, but in 
precisely the opposite sense to the way the current historiography would have 
it: as with other social groups, 1789 marked a dramatic and unprecedented 
moment of entry of women into public life. 

Just how dramatic a turning point this was is made even clearer when we 
compare the statistical history of female publication in England during the 
period with that of France. This is possible thanks to a study by Judith Phillip 
Stanton.’ Her findings are as follows: 


6. Gens de lettres, p.107-18. 
7. Judith Phillip Stanton, ‘Statistical profile of women writing in English from 1660 to 1800’, 
Eighteenth-century women and the arts, ed. Fredrich M. Keener and Susan E. Lorsch (New York 


1988), p.251. 
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English women in print, 1750-1799 


1750-1759 28 
1760-1769 76 
1770-1779 119 
1780-1789 166 
1790-1799 I9I 


Eighteenth-century England had a greater number of women writers in 
proportion to its total population than did France, but these proportions 
evened out after 1789. Yet, while both nations saw a progressive increase in 
female participation in print culture, the differences in the pattern and the 
rate of change over the period are striking. In the English case, female 
participation increased in a steady decadal progression, no doubt tied to the 
steady expansion of commercial print culture. In France, in contrast, after 
decades of stasis, female participation exploded dramatically with the political 
changes of the Revolution. 

How is this to be explained? There is a good deal of evidence that in the 
French case it was not simply the liberalisation of political life after 1789 
(freedom of the press and elections) that accounts for this change, but 
more importantly, the liberalisation of cultural and commercial life that the 
Revolution inaugurated: the collapse of the cultural institutions of the court 
and the aristocracy (feudal patronage systems), and of the corporate regulation 
of the printing and publishing world (the system of privileges and guild 
regulation). When we analyse the annual incidence of publications by women 
during the Revolutionary decade, it becomes clear that the rate of publication 
was linked less to the political vicissitudes of the Revolution or the relative 
tolerance or repressiveness of the successive regimes, than to the expansion 
and contraction of commercial publishing after the collapse of state regulation. 
Here are the figures: 


Publications by women in France, 1789-1800 


1789 75 1795 32 
1790 69 1796 20 
1791 58 1797 48 
1792 39 1798 43 
1793 49 1799 43 
1794 50 1800 36 
Undated 84 

Total 646 


The outpouring of printed matter after the declaration of the freedom of 
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the press in 1789 and the dramatic political mobilisation of the early years of 
the Revolution (1789-1792) are clearly reflected. But more interesting is the 
fact that the incidence of publication by women did not decrease dramatically 
at the height of political repression during the Terror (1793-1794), nor, 
more relevant to the immediate subject, at the moment of the emergency 
Revolutionary legislation prohibiting public assemblies of women. Women 
remained in print, and remained (as we shall see in a moment) both politically 
and culturally active through their publications during these desperate years. 

The decline of incidence in publication during the Thermidorian period 
(1795-1796) — a period of reliberalisation of laws on the press and public 
speech — and then the steady increase thereafter until 1800 are also significant 
because they point strongly toward market factors rather than politics as the 
crucial variable in determining the ability of women to get themselves into 
print. Indeed, these figures mirror the contours of what we know about the 
history of commercial publishing during the period, and French commerce 
more generally: commercial crisis after Thermidor, followed by a reprisal 
under the Directory, and then a second crisis beginning in 1800.8 

This statistical investigation of the chronological dimensions of female 
participation in print culture from the ancien régime up to and including the 
Revolution tells a radically different story from the one offered by historians 
of gender ideology and politics during the period. It suggests, first of all, that 
female participation in the public cultural life of the ancien régime was not only 
relatively marginal, it was also relatively static. The period of the High 
Enlightenment, despite the prominence of a few aristocratic salonnières, was 
‘not a period of significant inclusion of women in the public life of letters. Nor 
was it followed by their increasing exclusion during the closing years of the 
ancien régime and the Revolutionary decade. On the contrary, that decade 
witnessed a dramatic expansion of female participation in public cultural life 
and political discourse. It transpires that the cultural institutions of the 
monarchy and the aristocracy — the salons, the guilds, the system of patronage 
and privileges — were far less hospitable to female participation — at least as 
measured by access to print — than was the liberalised commercial publishing 
world that the Revolution instituted. In contrast to the princes, courtiers, 
censors and wealthy patrons of the ancien régime, commercial publishers 
between 1789 and 1800 cared less about who was qualified to write and what 
they put into print — even when the political risks were extremely high — than 


8. Carla Hesse, Publishing and cultural politics in Revolutionary Paris, 1789-1810 (Berkeley 
1991), ch.4-6. 
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whether or not it sold. The Revolution, as it turns out, created unprecedented 
opportunities for women to enter the public arena. 

This is not to deny that the late eighteenth century and Revolutionary 
period witnessed the increasing elaboration of scientific and philosophical 
discourses aimed at maintaining sexual hierarchy and the subordination of 
women to men after the collapse of Aristotelian and biblical justifications.’ 
Nor is it to deny that the successive Revolutionary regimes deployed this 
misogynist gender ideology in legislation aimed at ensuring the political and 
civic subordination of women. 

But science, philosophy, law and politics are not mirrors of the social world, 
and the data I have presented here put these developments in a somewhat 
different light. The data on women writers suggest that the economic and 
commercial vision of the Enlightenment and Revolution opened up possibilities 
for female participation in public life that may have been at odds with the 
dominant male conception of appropriate relations between the sexes. And it 
suggests that the elaboration of these philosophical, cultural, and ultimately 
juridical and political gender norms were not so much a reflection of the socio- 
political or cultural realities of the Revolutionary period as they were a 
reactionary response to a socio-cultural world that was rapidly and radically 
challenging and exploding the normative boundaries of gender that these men 
held dear. Just how explosive of social, cultural and political norms the 
commercialised publishing world of the Revolution was will be made clear in 
the following section. 


The socio-cultural world of women writers during the 
Revolutionary era 


Much has been written about the history of the stereotyping of the woman of 
letters as a social marginal. From Mme de Staél’s tragic heroine Corinne, or 
George Sand’s Lélia, to the ‘blue-stockings’ derisively depicted by Honoré 
Daumier in the 1840s, and to the now classic study in the 1970s by Sandra 
Gilbert and Susan Gubar of ‘the madwoman in the attic’, images of the 
woman writer as either an outcast or rebel — the unmarried sister or the maiden 
aunt (Austen), the libertine cosmopolitan aristocrat (Staél, Charriére), the 
bohemian (Sand) or the prostitute (Colette) — permeate modern culture. 


g. See, in particular, The Making of the modern body, ed. Thomas Laqueur and Catherine 
Gallagher (Berkeley 1987), and Thomas Laqueur, Making sex (Cambridge 1990). 

10. Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan Gubar, The Madwoman in the attic: the woman writer in the 
nineteenth-century imagination (New Haven 1979). 
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It is difficult to dig beneath these stereotypes. In part, the difficulties are 
practical ones: women’s lives are less well documented than men’s. And, 
because their civil status and even their names were contingent upon their 
relations with men, the same women may appear in the historical record under 
many different names over a lifetime. One example of a standard biographical 
entry will suffice to illustrate the complexity: Candeille, Amélie Julie (later, 
La Roche; later Simons; later Périe de Senovert) (1767-1834). Moreover, the 
social space and economic trajectories of women’s lives, as Joan Scott pointed 
out some years ago, do not map easily onto the classificatory grids of class and 
profession employed by traditional social historians.!! 

This does not mean, however, that we have to abandon the possibility of 
locating women in the social world. Because, however fluid their identities, 
women were not simply placed in social life, in some objective sense, by law 
courts or social historians, they also understood and presented themselves in 
the social world. This was especially true of women who put themselves into 
print. As opposed to a court of law or the retroactive inquiry of a social 
historian, when women chose to publish their writings, no law required them 
to identify themselves at all. They were not compelled to use a given legal 
name, or the same name on all their publications. Nor were they required to 
identify their social or civil status. But a great many of them did. The creation 
of an authorial signature was an act of self-constitution. And in putting public 
signatures to their work, they gave themselves public identities. Reconstructing 
those public acts of self-identification can tell us something about how women 
constituted their social identities as writers, and about the social presence of 
women writers, independently of the normative stereotypes that circulated 
about them and sought to fix them. 

The published authorial signatures of 330 French women writers between 
1789 and 1800 offers the following picture of their social and civil status: 


Social and marital status of French women writers, 1789-1800 


Titled aristocracy 110 
Commoners 220 
Married 201 
Single 43 
Widowed 42 
Marital status unidentified 44 


Although the social backgrounds of women in print during the period were 
remarkably diverse, social marginality was not the norm — they were not 


11. Joan Wallach Scott, Gender and the politics of history (New York 1989). 
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‘madwomen in the attic’. Their circumstances ranged from the most modest, 
even desperate (Parisian flower girls, who signed their petitions collectively), 
to the pinnacle of court society (Mme de Genlis). A very high proportion 
(one-third) of them came from the aristocracy, either by birth or through 
marriage. Given how small a percentage of the total population this group was 
(about 0.2 per cent), it is all the more striking. It is nonetheless significant 
how many of them did not come from these privileged circumstances: a full 
two-thirds. 

But they were hardly marginal. A closer look at the numerous non-aristo- 
cratic women writers for whom we have biographical information suggests 
that they were, for the most part, solidly bourgeois in circumstances, tending 
to come from the higher echelons of the professional classes. As in our own 
times, these were the women who had the education and the time to write, 
and no doubt greater access to publishers and printers. 

This was also true in terms of their familial status. Again, we find remarkable 
signs at once of diversity of experience and of social integration. By far the 
majority of women writers were married (201) and had successfully integrated 
a career as a writer with family life. But it is also true that a much higher 
proportion of women writers than women in the population at large were 
either unmarried (either at the time of writing or throughout their lives) or 
widowed. Here again, as with social status, we find remarkable diversity, and 
some evidence of greater independence from family life, but no overwhelming 
evidence of social marginality. 

Writing and publishing, difficult as they are, could be adapted more easily 
to the contingencies of women’s lives (married or unmarried) than any other 
profession that was as intellectually satisfying and as economically remunera- 
tive. It could be done at home, at any time of day or night, with or without 
children, or a husband or family. As George Sand remarked in her autobiogra- 
phy, with her tongue only partly in her cheek, she found herself at home alone 
with the children and in need of money. She had two choices, make dresses 
or write novels. She chose the latter.!? And so did many others, such as the 
comtesse de Legroing de La Maisonneuve, who not only wrote novels, but 
also conducted the editorship of the Mercure and the Etoile, two major journals, 
from her drawing room. As Germaine de Staél’s writing practices testify, 
you did not even need a study or a desk to do it, just pen and paper.'* 

There were many rebellious women writers in the Revolutionary era who, 


12. George Sand, Œuvres autobiographiques (Paris 1970), 11.138. 
13. See below, p.78 and n.23. 
14. Madeline Gurtwirth, Madame de Staél, novelist (Urbana, 11. 1978), p.41-44 
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through their writings, challenged the social and cultural or political norms of 
their times, sometimes at the cost of becoming outcasts or exiles, like Mme de 
Staél, and sometimes, as in the case of Olympe de Gouges, even at the cost of 
their lives. But becoming a woman writer was not an inherently marginalising 
form of social activity. In fact, with the exportation of most forms of remunera- 
tive labour out of the home after the Industrial Revolution, writing remained 
one of the few bourgeois professions that could still be conducted there. 
Indeed, writing was one of the last forms of aristocratic, and then bourgeois, 
enterprise that in modern times has remained within the realm of the domestic. 

Motives for writing are an obscure and complex subject, and few generalis- 
ations can be made about them. But one motive that emerges repeatedly from 
the biographical record, especially of middle- and upper-class women in the 
post-revolutionary period, was money. Wealthy women like Mme de Souza 
(the comtesse de Flauhaut), Sophie Cottin or Isabelle de Charriére, for 
example, who did not need money personally, wrote for charity, mobilising 
subscription drives for their books to assist friends in distress who had lost 
fortunes in the Revolution. More common were women like Pauline de 
Meulan (the future madame Guizot). One of the two daughters of an ancien 
régime tax collector, she found her family virtually without fortune after the 
Revolution. She forswore her claim to a dowry, and hence to a suitable 
marriage, on behalf of her younger sister, and instead of marrying, set about 
writing novels to restore the family’s finances. The critical and financial success 
of her first two novels, Les Contradictions (1799) and La Chapelle d’Ayton 
(1800), launched her into the literary élite of the Consulate and Empire. It 
also brought her the admiration of, and ultimately a proposal of marriage from, 
François Guizot (almost twenty years her junior). Writing made it possible for 
Pauline de Meulan to move from the margins to the centre of the post- 
revolutionary world. It is worth following her story a little further because, 
though she stopped producing novels after her marriage, she did not stop 
writing and publishing entirely. Over the next several decades, she wrote a 
series of extraordinary moral, educational and political treatises and, by the 
1820s (before her husband achieved his own intellectual eminence), she had 
emerged as one of the most prominent moral, educational and political theorists 
in the nation: she won the prize for moral theory from the Académie frangaise 
in 1822, and a second prize from the same institution in 1827 for her treatises 
on education." Many other women, some famous (like Louise de Kéralio- 


15. Isabelle de Charriére, letters to Henriette Hardy, 10-14 February 1795, Œuvres complètes, 
ed. Jean-Daniel Candaux et al. (Geneva 1981), v.44, 112, 285. 

16. See the entry for Elisabeth-Charlotte-Pauline Guizot (née de Meulan) in Michaud, 
Biographie universelle, ancienne et moderne (Paris 1843). 
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Robert), others obscure, wrote and published in order to restore their family’s 
fortune, or to establish a fortune of their own. 

The commercial successes of these women writers may suggest another 
reason for the increasing circulation of negative stereotypes by male journalists 
and critics in the 1820s and 1830s, depicting women of letters as socially 
transgressive: rivalry and competition for the unprecedentedly popular reading 
(and book-buying) public that their novels had helped to create. In reconstitut- 
ing the social identities that women writers constructed, we again confront a 
picture of social experience that flies in the face of the prescriptive literature 
on gender norms of their period and literature that either vilified or empathised 
with their transgressions. Many politically, socially and culturally transgressive 
women wrote, certainly, but there is little evidence that either women or men 
perceived writing and publishing to be a socially transgressive act for women 
in and of itself. As with men, it depended upon what they wrote and published. 

Olympe de Gouges was executed for her political writings by a government 
that denied her the right to self-representation through the vote. Germaine de 
Staél was denied citizenship by the government of the nation of her birth, and 
then exiled for her political writings. These women were outcasts, condemned 
for what they wrote and published. But they were not condemned for writing 
and publishing per se. Indeed, there is little evidence that the successive 
Revolutionary regimes sought to exclude women from participation in the 
public life of letters on the basis of their gender. On the contrary, there is 
evidence that every regime, from the constitutional monarchy to the Jacobin 
Convention, and even the Napoleonic Empire, was delighted to offer patronage 
to women who wrote and published works which they found compatible with 
the literary and political aims of the regime. Three examples should suffice to 
show that the writings of women came to play strategic roles in every regime. 

Mademoiselle Marie-Charlotte-Pauline Robert de Lézardiére (1754-1835) 
was born into an old noble family of the Vendée with a tradition of military 
service and a passion for historical erudition. A gifted child, deeply influenced 
by her reading of Montesquieu, by the age of twenty-four Mlle de Lézardiére 
had composed a major political treatise defending the constitutional claims of 
the monarchy, entitled the Tableau des droits réels et respectifs du monarque et 
des sujets depuis la fondation de la monarchie jusqu’à nos Jours." This manuscript 
was presented to the young King Louis XVI by her father in 1778. 


17. For a brief account of her life and writings, see Christine Fauré, ‘Mlle de Lézardiére entre 
Jeanne d Arc et Montesquieu?” Les Femmes et la Révolution française: actes du colloque international, 
Université de Toulouse-Le Mirail, ed. Marie-France Brive (Toulouse 1989), i.183-90; see also Elie 


Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le problème de la constitution française au XVIIIe siècle (1927) 
(Geneva 1970). 
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This work, which presumably had lingered in the antechambers of Versailles 
for over a decade, suddenly appeared in print in 1791, under the title Esprit 
des lois canoniques et politiques, along with a second, revised edition of the work, 
Théorie des lois positives de la monarchie frangaise, in 1792, both under the 
imprint of the Paris publisher, Nyon ainé et fils. Why? The answer is to be 
found in the archives of the Royal Book Trade, and those of the king’s famous 
Armoire de fer, which was seized by the National Assembly after the monarchy 
fell on 10 August 1792. Here, we discover that the king, in a last-ditch effort 
to turn educated public opinion towards his constitutional authority, secretly 
subsidised its publication, and considered it to be of such sensitive and strategic 
importance that he guarded the documents relating to its negotiation in his 
most private papers.'® If we are seeking evidence of women’s participation in 
the Revolutionary public sphere, here is evidence, if ever there can be. 

There is much more. If we look to the period of the Convention, again we 
find women at the centre of the regime’s cultural politics. Indeed, their 
activities in official culture were greatly disproportionate to their numbers. 
The archives of the Committee, and then Commission, on Public Instruction, 
which was the key institution of cultural patronage during the period of the 
Republic, offer striking evidence. Of the sixty-six subsidies of publishing 
projects made by the Convention for which we still have a record, seventeen 
(more than a quarter) went to women writers, in a wide variety of genres 
ranging from translations of classical literature and contemporary philosophy 
to grammars, novels, theatre, poetry and songs." And they did not simply 
subsidise women’s writing, they made considerable efforts to propagate it. So 
we find that, on 19 October 1794, the Convention ordered that the novel, 
Triomphe de la saine philosophie, ou la vraie politique des femmes, by the citizeness 
Boosère, ‘be distributed by her in the various departments of the Republic’ at 
the Convention’s expense.” It is not surprising then, that in 1798, upon 
hearing of the publication of Sophie de Condorcet’s translation of Adam 
Smith’s Moral sentiments (with a government subsidy), it would have seemed 


18. For the royal approbation of Nyon’s timely publication of this work, see Archives nationales, 
series VI, carton 552, Letter from Nyon to the Administration of the Book Trade, and response, 
25 September 1789; for the negotiations of the subsidy, see Archives nationales, series C, carton 
183, portfolio 107, no.384-93. 

19. For evidence of republican patronage of women of letters, see Procès-verbaux du Comité 
d Instruction Publique de la Convention Nationale, ed. M.-J. Guillaume (Paris 1889), iv.240, 430, 
447, 558 and n.3, 592, 618, 629, 938; v.20, 119, 138, 175, 359-60, 402, 432, 450-51, 457, 481-82; 


vi.76, 106, 426-27, 431-33, 447-48, 550, 591-93, 629, 675, 722. 
20. Archives nationales, series F4, carton 2554, doss. 4, Boosère, 28 vendémiaire, an m 


(19 October 1794). See also Guillaume, Procès-verbaux, v.138. 
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to Isabelle de Charriére that ‘women are writing more than men these وړول‎ 
This at the very moment when the ideologue Cabanis and his disciples were 
elaborating biological theories supposedly proving that the natural place for 
women was in the home.?? 

Under the Empire, there is further evidence that Napoleon not only 
persecuted women of letters, he also courted them. For example, there is the 
case of Françoise-Thérèse-Antoinette, comtesse de Legroing de La Maison- 
neuve (1764-1837), who entered a convent at the age of sixteen and rapidly 
proved herself to be a distinguished classical linguist through her translations 
of Homer, Virgil and Cicero. By the age of eighteen, she also emerged as a 
person of extraordinary administrative vision and skill when she was charged 
to revise the constitution of one of the most reputed women’s religious 
communities in France, in the Veine. 

From her religious retreat she began to write fiction, published first without 
her permission, but to great success. Legroing de la Maisonneuve emigrated 
during the Revolution, but continued her literary pursuits, publishing an Essai 
sur le genre d’instruction le plus analogue a la destination des femmes (1799). This 
work drew her to the attention of Napoleon, who invited her to become the 
superintendent of two major educational institutions under the auspices of the 
Légion d’honneur. She declined on political grounds. But after the restoration 
of the Bourbons, she returned to France, edited two major journals, wrote a 
history of the Gauls, and was granted and accepted a literary pension from 
Louis XVIII.” 

Beyond official government patronage, there is also considerable evidence 
of the sustained inclusion and recognition of women of letters by the major 
literary and scientific academies — for example, Louise de Kéralio (history), 
Pauline Guizot (moral theory), Fanny de Beauharnais (novels), Claudine 
Guyton de Morveau (natural sciences), Anne Marie de Montgergoult de 
Coutances, comtesse de Beaufort d’Hautpol (poetry), and Sophie Bacquié 
(poetry) — and, similarly, in the new publishing and literary societies like the 
Cercle social and La Harpe’s Lycée. The number of women writing and 
publishing in France during the Revolutionary era may have been few, both 
in relation to the total number of writers and the population at large, but they 
were hardly marginal in social, cultural, or even political life. And their 
numbers, as we have seen, increased dramatically over the period. Nowhere, 


21. Isabelle de Charriére, letter to Benjamin Constant, 3 August 1798, Œuvres completes, v.466 
(my translation). 


22. Hunt, The Family romance in the French Revolution, p.157. 
23. See the entry for Legroing de La Maisonneuve in Michaud, Biographie universelle. 
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not even at the moments of greatest public anxiety about the public influence 
of women (especially during the Terror and under Napoleon), is there evidence 
of systematic discrimination against writers on the basis of gender. It was 
content, not gender, that mattered. It was what they wrote and published, 
rather than who wrote and published, that mattered. 

What did women write? ‘One might almost assume they wrote novels, like 
their predecessors and successors.’ This prevailing normative view has a long 
tradition in French literary history and criticism dating back to the beginnings 
of the modern novel itself in the classical age, and reverberating, in both 
denigrating and laudatory terms, down to our own time.”* There is no doubt 
that, from madame de Scudéry and madame de Lafayette to Marguerite 
Yourcenar, women writers have been credited with a central role in the 
invention of the modern novel, and have been most noted as practitioners in 
the genre. 

Women writers have thus come to be seen as the great chroniclers of private, 
rather than public life; as fabricators of fictions rather than producers of truth; 
as prophets of Eros rather than shapers of our political world. Without denying 
the overwhelming public recognition of women as novelists, or calling their 
achievements in the genre into question, it is nonetheless, I think, worth our 
while to interrogate the empirical basis of this claim, because here again we 
encounter an intriguing tension between the literary practices of women and 
the cultural representation of them as writers. An analysis of publications by 
women in the Revolutionary decade breaks down as follows: 


Publications of original works by French women writers, 1789-1800 


Politics 269 
Novels 107 [translations: 22] 
Theatre 42 
Education 40 
Poetry 32 
Journalism 21 
Commercial 14 
Memoirs 12 
Letters II 
Songs II 
Religion IO 


24. Georges May, Le Dilemme du roman aux XVIIIe siècle (New Haven, Conn. 1963), and 
more recently, Joan Dejean, Tender geographies: women and the origin of the novel in France (New 
York 1991). 
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Law/Philosophy 
Almanacs 
Health 
Collected editions 
Criticism 

Music 

Travel 

Stories 

Natural sciences 
Cookery 

Total 


3 
= 
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A few towering female intellectual figures emerge from the bibliographical 
record of female publication during the Revolutionary decade, and they should 
come as no surprise to historians of the period: Stéphanie de Genlis, Olympe 
de Gouges, Germaine de Staél, Isabelle de Charrière and Louise de Kéralio. 
Their literary careers knew no generic boundaries. They published in every 
genre, from political pamphlets, history, philosophy, and educational treatises 
to novels, theatre and poetry. 

The novel emerges as a popular form of self-expression for women. They 
produced more than a hundred of them over the decade. But there were no 
‘feminine genres’ during the Revolution. Women wrote and published in every 
literary and political form of the period: from the pious prognostications of 
Clothilde Labrousse to the erotic poetry collections of Suzanne Giroux; from 
the erudite legal treatises of Mlle de Lézardiére or the educational treatises of 
Mme de Genlis and Legroing de La Maisonneuve to the translation of a 
treatise on fossil formation by Claudine Guyton de Morveau, and the songs 
of the market women of the district of Saint-Paul.?° 

Women were central in the explosion of journalism during the Revolution, 
founding and editing over twenty periodicals, a striking figure in proportion 
to their small numbers. But by far the most common form of publication by 
women was the political pamphlet, and especially petitions to public authorities. 


25. Clothilde-Suzanne Courcelles de Labrousse (1747-1821), Prophéties [...] concernant la 
Révolution française ([Paris] 1790); Suzanne Giroux, //lyrine ou l’écueil de l’inexpérience (Paris 
1799); Marie-Charlotte-Pauline Robert de Lézardiére, Théorie des lois positives de la monarchie 
française (Paris 1792); Stéphanie-Félicité Ducrest de Saint-Aubain, comtesse de Genlis, Discours 
sur l'éducation publique du peuple (Paris 1791); Françoise-Thérèse-Antoinette, comtesse de Le- 
groing de La Maisonneuve, Essai sur le genre d'instruction qui paraît le plus analogue à la destination 
des femmes (Paris 1799); Claudine Guyton de Morveau, Traité de caractères extérieures des fossiles 


(Dijon 1790); madame Dupray, Chanson des dames des marchés Saint-Paul, des Quinze-vingts, de 
la halle d’Aguesseau [Paris 1780]. 
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Suzanne Desan has recently pointed to the centrality of petitioning in the 
repertoire of women’s political activities during the Revolution. Indeed, the 
most striking, and moving, voices to emerge from the bibliographical record 
are those of over 150 women, both eminent and obscure, who, at great personal 
risk, sought publicly to redress what they perceived to be political and 
financial injustices of the authorities against themselves, their families and 
their communities (see Table 6). 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that women, like other social groups, asserted 
an unprecedented right to participate in public political discourse after the 
collapse of royal regulation and censorship of the publishing and printing 
world, but it is interesting that in reading through the bibliographical record, 
we find no common ‘women’s perspective’ on the massive social, cultural and 
political possibilities that the Revolution opened up. Instead, we find an 
extraordinary diversity of political and social views, ranging from Sans-Culotte 
pamphleteers to royalist apologists, from feminists calling for equal rights to 
anti-feminists calling women back to the home, from defenders of the queen 
(Staél) to vilifiers of the queen (Kéralio-Robert), from abolitionists (Gouges) 
to slave-traders (the widow Grégoire).”’ It is easy, especially for literary 
historians, to dismiss this proliferation of political ephemera and to focus 
instead upon the literary masterpieces of Germaine de Staél or Isabelle de 
Charriére. But the journals and pamphlets of the Revolutionary period ulti- 
mately did more to change the world, and are a more powerful testimony to 
the invention of democratic cultural life. 


Conclusion 


I hope I have shown that, while empirical and statistical research into the 
history of women can be (and, in the past, has been) deployed toward normative 
ends (by seeking a common denominator of female experience), it can also be 
used as a powerful heuristic toward precisely the opposite goal: to explode the 
set of normative assumptions that historians of gender norms have so copiously 
detailed. When we shift our perspective from the history of gender ideology 
to the study of the literary practices of women during the Enlightenment and 
the French Revolution, a radically different picture of women in cultural and 
public life emerges. Indeed, a statistical overview of French women in print 
explodes three of the most cherished normative myths perpetuated by some 


26. Suzanne Desan, ‘Women as petitioners in the French Revolution’, unpublished paper 
delivered at the American Historical Association annual meeting, San Francisco, 1992. 
27. A critical bibliography of French women in print, 1789-1800, ed. Carla Hesse (forthcoming). 
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feminist historians, based upon their readings, not of social-historical sources, 
but of masculinist philosophers, critics, legislators, and propagandists: (1) the 
French Revolution marked the advent of unprecedented female participation 
in public debate; (2) women who wrote were not socially marginalised as 
outcasts or rebels, they were at the very centre of their social and political 
worlds, as diverse as those worlds were; (3) there were no typical ‘feminine’ 
forms of literary self-expression or ‘feminine’ perspectives on the political and 
social world. Women wrote in every genre and from one end to the other of 
the political spectrum. 

There was no ‘women’s revolution’ in 1789 but, through the commercialisa- 
tion of cultural life, the French Revolution opened up an unprecedented 
opportunity for women to participate in public political discourse and debate, 
and indeed to debate the appropriate place for women within a democratic 
polity. And they did so in dramatic numbers. Though it denied women equal 
rights, the French Revolution, in opening up the possibility for this debate 
through the democratisation of cultural life, made it possible, for the first time 
in history, for almost any woman or man to appeal publicly to the reason of 
their fellow-citizens, and ultimately to win civil and political equality for 
women — even if it took more than a century to do so. 
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As I write, a new academic discipline is being constructed from the ground 
up. A blueprint for that scholarly project was sketched by Robert Darnton in 
his 1982 essay ‘What is the history of books?’, where he ventured to predict 
that book history would someday become as firmly established as the history 
of art or the history of science." That goal still lies in the future, but much of 
Darnton’s agenda is already well on the way to fulfilment. By 1993 the Chronicle 
of higher education was reporting that book history ‘has become a particularly 
hot topic in the humanities — and not just in the United States’.? 

The necessary institutional apparatus is being assembled piece by piece. 
Until recently, book historians had to train themselves, at least in the Anglo- 
phone world. (There has been an Institute of Book History at the University 
of Mainz since 1947.) Where there was once only a scattering of courses in 
bibliography and printing history, mainly at library schools, formal graduate 
courses are now emerging. The University of Leiden has offered an English 
language master’s degree in book and publishing studies since 1990, and a 
Division for Book and Library History was set up at Sweden’s Lund University 
in 1991. Since then, the University of South Carolina has established a Ph.D. 
minor in the subject, and in 1995 the University of London launched its own 
master’s degree course in book history. A still more ambitious graduate course 
in textual studies is being developed at the University of Washington, with its 
first intake of students scheduled for early 1998. 

Following the completion of the magisterial Histoire de l'édition française, in 
1986,3 similar reference works have been published, prepared or planned for 
the United States, Britain, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Australia, Canada, and 
the Netherlands. Work has begun on an Oxford Companion to the Book, which 
will introduce this field of scholarship to the coffee tables of the world. New 
journals have entered the field, including American periodicals, Biblion, and the 


1. Robert Darnton, ‘What is the history of books?’ Daedalus 111 (1982), repr. in The Kiss of 
Lamourette (New York 1989), p.107. i 
2. Karen Winkler, ‘In electronic age, scholars are drawn to study of print’, Chronicle of higher 


education, 14 July 1993, A7. | : 
3. Histoire de l'édition française, ed. Henri-Jean Martin, Roger Chartier and Jean-Pierre Vivet 


(Paris 1982-1986). 
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Leipziger Jahrbuch zur Buchgeschichte. Several scholarly presses have developed 
substantial lists or monograph series dedicated to book history.* Centres for 
the history of the book have been established at the British Library, the South 
African Library in Cape Town, Cambridge University (the Cambridge Project 
for the Book Trust), the University of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, the University of Toronto, the University of Iowa, the University of 
Texas, the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Boise State University 
and Drew University. The Catholic University of America has set up ‘A guide 
to the book arts and book history on the World Wide Web’ at 
http://www.cua.edu/www/mullen/bookarts.html. Browsing this annotated 
and ever growing list of more than 250 sites — ranging from Papyrology to 
Electronic Journals and Publications — conveys an impressive sense of the 
breadth and growth of this field. 

Robert Darnton played a salient role in launching two international book 
history societies in 1991. The Réseau international sur l’histoire du livre et de 
l'édition publishes the newsletter Jn octavo, edited from the Institut Mémoires 
de l’édition contemporaine (IMEC), a repository for French publishers’ ar- 
chives, established in 1989. The Society for the History of Authorship, Reading 
and Publishing (SHARP) held its first conference in 1993 and plans to publish 
the first issue of an annual journal, Book history, in 1998. SHARP now has 
one thousand members, mostly drawn from the English-speaking world. 
They represent a multidisciplinary mix — mainly literary scholars, historians, 
librarians and book-trade professionals, with a sprinkling of sociologists, 
bibliophiles, classicists, journalism professors, art historians, reading instruc- 
tors, theologians and independent scholars. SHARP publishes its own quarterly 
newsletter; it also maintains an electronic bulletin board (SHARP-L), and a 
web site at http:// www.indiana.edu/~sharp. 

The multilingual International Society for the Empirical Study of Literature 
(founded in 1987) and the Francophone Association internationale de biblio- 
logie (1988) are devoted to sociological and psychological studies of written 
communication, both historical and contemporary. And national book history 
societies continue to emerge, such as Britain’s Book Trade History Group 
(1985) and the Nederlandse Boekhistorische Vereniging (1993). 

That mix of disciplines and nationalities has generated an exciting ferment 
at book-history conferences, where scholars can break out of the usual grooves 


4. Notably Cambridge, Oxford, Penn State, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Duke, 
Stanford, University of Massachusetts, University of Virginia, Macmillan, Routledge, Norton, 


Scolar and Greenwood, not to mention European publishers such as IMEC, Niemeyer, and Har- 
rassowitz. 
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of academe. But even in 1982 Darnton anticipated the dangers of ‘inter- 
disciplinarity run riot’. To create a common working model for book historians 
from all quarters, he outlined a ‘communications circuit’ tracing the life history 
of a book — from author to publisher to printer to shipper to bookseller to 
reader and then (since all writers respond to feedback from their audiences) 
back to author again.’ 

That framework underscores the fact that the history of books is not just 
about books per se. It is, more broadly, the history of written information — 
the creation, dissemination, and use of all kinds of script and print media, 
including manuscripts, newspapers, periodicals and ephemera. Just as the 
field of economic history was created to explore the origins and consequences 
of the Industrial Revolution, so book history is in large measure an attempt to 
understand the information revolutions brought about by the invention of 
writing, movable type, and more advanced print technologies. We are coming 
to appreciate that every era in history has been an ‘age of information’, in 
which ‘communications circuits’ created wealth, distributed it, and set in 
motion political and cultural transformations. William H. Sherman uses this 
approach in treating John Dee, the sixteenth-century polymath, as an infor- 
mation broker: employing his huge personal library and museum as ‘perhaps 
the first English think tank, he acted as a retailer of special (often secret) 
knowledge, an “intelligencer” in the broadest sense’. Richard R. John recently 
took the early American post office, once the domain of philatelists and 
historians of bureaucracy, and described the ‘communications revolution’ it 
created: ‘the postal system as an agent of change’, as he put it. 

To trace the life of books through the entire communications circuit would 
be a rare tour de force. One of the few monographs to achieve that is Ronald 
J. Zboray’s A fictive people: antebellum economic development and the American 
reading public (1993). Zboray addresses the whole range of intriguing questions 


5. ‘History of books’, p.110-13. Alternative models have been proposed. Thomas R. Adams 
and Nicolas Barker substituted processes for individuals, creating a circuit that ran from 
publication to manufacture to distribution to reception to survival and then (whenever a classic 
is reprinted) completing the circle to publication: Thomas R. Adams and Nicolas Barker, ‘A new 
model for the study of the book’, in A potencie of life: books in society, ed. N. Barker (London 
1993), P.10-15. 

ka 8 scholarly literature on the last of these, see The Other print tradition: essays on chapbooks, 
broadsides, and related ephemera, ed. Cathy Lynn Preston and Michael J. Preston (New York 1995). 

7. William H. Sherman, Zohn Dee: the politics of reading and writing in the English Renaissance 
(Amherst, Mass. 1995), p-xiil. 

8. Richard R. John, Spreading the news: the American postal system from Franklin to Morse 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1995), esp. p.vii-ix. For a broader study of American information history, 
see Richard D. Brown, Knowledge is power: the diffusion of information in early America, 1700- 
1865 (New York 1989). 
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that book historians are now asking: how reading habits were reshaped by 
new methods of printing, lighting, and transportation, the development of 
publishers’ distribution networks, marketing methods, and market research; 
the agencies that spread literacy (families and churches as well as schools); the 
growth and methods of letter-writing; bookstore inventories; library usage; 
and the role of print in creating a national American culture. Most book 
historians focus more specifically on one link in the communications circuit, 
but taken together their work has mapped out much of the territory that 
Darnton found uncharted in 1982. 

The historiography of authorship has made particularly impressive progress. 
My own introduction to the history of books came with John Gross’s The Rise 
and fall of the man of letters (1969), which is still an engaging excursion through 
the history of the literary profession in Britain. Yet, looking back, one is struck 
by how little it tells us about the sociology and economics of authorship. 
Contemporary book history is an outgrowth of the sociology of knowledge, 
which T. W. Heyck deployed quite effectively in The Transformation of 
intellectual life in Victorian Britain (1982). In Printing technology, letters, and 
Samuel Johnson (1987), Alvin Kernan explored the business and technology of 
print to illuminate the development of literature as a major leisure industry. 
Nigel Cross drew upon the archives of the Royal Literary Fund to expose the 
economics of unsuccessful authorship in The Common writer: life in nineteenth- 
century Grub Street (1985). Cross devoted a chapter to the plight of the female 
author, which has since been addressed by a fair torrent of monographs.’ 

In Modes of production of Victorian novels (1986) and Literary capital and the 
late Victorian novel (1993), N. N. Feltes offers economic interpretations of 
authorship within a rather rigid Marxist framework. Lee Erickson takes a 
more promising approach in The Economy of literary form: English literature 
and the industrialization of publishing, 1800-1850 (1996). Using straightforward 
classical economics, Erickson explains fluctuations in the supply of and demand 


9. Gaye Tuchman with Nina E. Fortin, Edging women out: Victorian novelists, publishers, and 
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eleventh ‘Britannica’ (Metuchen, N.J. 1992); Dorothy Mermin, Godiva's ride: women of letters in 
England, 1830-1880 (Bloomington, Ind. 1993); Catherine Gallagher, Nobody’s story: the vanishing 
acts of women writers in the marketplace, 1670-1820 (Berkeley 1994); Louise Schleiner, Tudor and 
Stuart women writers (Bloomington, Ind. 1994); Going public: women and publishing in early modern 
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American women in print culture, ed. Susan Albertine (Knoxville, Tenn. 1995). 
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for poetry, essays and fiction in early nineteenth-century England. James 
Raven also tries to relate the content and economics of literature, discussing 
the commercialisation of publishing in the late eighteenth century in the 
context of growing resentment toward the new merchant classes among literary 
men. One difficulty with such theories, as Raven admits, is that nouveaux riches 
have always been resented, from Piers Plowman to The Bonfire of the Vanities.’ 
And when, exactly, was publishing ‘commercialised’? Different historians have 
variously dated the fall from grace anywhere from the eighteenth century up 
to the 1980s. That disagreement may reflect the reality that print has always 
been a capitalist enterprise, with no prelapsarian age. Darnton’s publishing 
history of the Encyclopédie drove home the point that the business of book 
historians is business history (among other things). Not many intellectual 
historians, literary critics, or librarians are willing to get their hands dirty in 
ledger books, but those who do find some remarkable insights therein, among 
them the fact that profit maximisation is by no means the only motive behind 
commercial publishing." 

The livelihood of the author, of course, is bound up with copyright, an 
institution with its own controversial history. Some recent studies have fol- 
lowed Michel Foucault in arguing that literary property is an eighteenth- 
century invention that emerged with the rise of capitalism and the exaltation 
of the author as an original genius: notably Authors and owners: the invention 
of copyright, by Mark Rose (1993). Martha Woodmansee has located the origins 
of aesthetic philosophy in the emerging literary marketplace and copyright 
legislation of Germany during the Romantic era." But other scholars (Elizabeth 
Armstrong, John Feather, Cynthia J. Brown) have traced the emergence of 
modern authorship and forms of literary property in England and France 
back to the early sixteenth century, closely following the introduction of 
movable type. 

Perhaps the most intriguing perspective on this question is offered by 
William Alford’s recent study of intellectual property in China. Before the 
twentieth century, China never developed copyright in the western sense of 


10. James Raven, Judging new wealth: popular publishing and responses to commerce in England, 
1750-1800 (Oxford 1992), p.2-3. 

11. Such was the conclusion of John A. H. Dempster, The T. & T. Clark story (Edinburgh 
1992). 

aa Martha Woodmansee, The Author, art, and the market: rereading the history of aesthetics 
(New York 1994). 
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the term. State regulation of the press was ‘directed overwhelmingly toward 
sustaining imperial power” — banning pornography, unauthorised editions of 
the Chinese classics, and the publication of information concerning government 
affairs — but not toward protecting the rights of authors or publishers. Alford 
shows the relevance of book history to a very contemporary and costly 
question of international business: the present inability of western and Chinese 
governments to reach an understanding on intellectual property conventions. 

Publishing firms have long produced celebratory ‘house histories’, and they 
continue to do 7وو‎ But publishing history is now concentrating more on the 
author in the literary marketplace: John Sutherland on the Victorian novelists," 
David Foxon on Pope,” Peter Shillingsburg on Thackeray.'® Even a fairly 
obscure figure like John Taylor, the waterman-poet, gains perspective when 
studied as a phenomenon of literary marketing in early seventeenth-century 
England." Accordingly, biographies of publishers now focus on their role in 
directing the literary currents of their day — Alexander Strahan among the 
Victorians, Horace Liveright in the 1920s, or Victor Gollancz as the impresario 
of the Left Book Club.” A succession of studies have illuminated the role of 
publishers (a remarkable number of them women) in selling literary mod- 
ernism.?! 

The recent boom in American ethnic history has inevitably generated 
interest in the history of both foreign and English language ethnic presses. 
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One measure of the development of this subfield is the fact that black 
publishing, once a neglected subject, is now the most thoroughly documented 
of all the ethnic presses. 

Biographies of influential editors have won a broad audience among lay 
readers, from Scott Berg on Maxwell Perkins to Thomas Kunkel’s recent life 
of Harold Ross of the New Yorker. Academics have focused on the critical 
editorial roles played by less celebrated figures, such as Shakespeare scholar 
Edmund Malone? and (among other nineteenth-century female editors) Sarah 
J. Hale. That very important gatekeeper in the shadows of literature, the 
publisher’s reader, is also finally receiving some attention.” We have scarcely 
begun to explore the history of literary agents: perhaps for this reason, a 
panel on that subject was one of the most popular sessions at the first SHARP 
conference in 1993. 

If the influence of publishing were limited to literature, historians could 
afford to disregard it. And so they did (at least in the English-speaking world) 
until 1979, when two studies described the revolutionary impact of print on 
politics, culture and society. Elizabeth Eisenstein’s The Printing press as an 
agent of change and Robert Darnton’s The Business of Enlightenment: a publishing 
history of the ‘Encyclopédie’, 1775-1800 together prodded us into considering 
publishing as one of the great engines of historical movement. Eisenstein 
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provoked a lively academic exchange, including the rare honour of a collection 
of essays specifically responding to her book.” 

Meanwhile, Darnton transformed the terms of debate over the origins of 
the French Revolution. Where Marxists (and many non-Marxists) had once 
looked to economic causes, attention now shifted to the press, discussed in 
Roger Chartier’s The Cultural origins of the French Revolution.” Darnton 
and Eisenstein both followed up their earlier work with studies of French 
underground and emigré publishing.*! The New York Public Library mounted 
a major bicentennial exhibition, curated by Darnton and Daniel Roche, on the 
press in Revolutionary France. Jack Censer found that pre-revolutionary 
periodicals, even if they did not directly attack the Church or crown, neverthe- 
less contained much that might have undermined the ancien régime: they 
embraced a High Enlightenment approach to religion and politics, and freely 
reported revolution in America and parliamentary debates in Britain. Arlette 
Farge discovered a subversive world of plebeian public opinion in diaries, 
police reports, news sheets and seditious placards.** Dena Goodman looked to 
a cultural arena where women played a crucial role — the conversation of the 
salon, which often found its way into print.” John Markoff detected an 
interesting correlation between literacy and revolt in 1789: regions with low 
literacy rates were more likely to succumb to the paranoia of the Great Fear, 
whereas protests in high-literacy areas focused more on real grievances against 
the king, Church, and nobility.% Carrying the story forward, Carla Hesse 
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described the consequences of the end of press regulation, including the 
creation of copyright and the eventual reimposition of government controls 
under Napoleon. Another result of the Revolution was the collapse of public 
demand for High Enlightenment authors who, ironically, enjoyed fewer readers 
in a free literary marketplace than they had under the old regime of censor- 
ship.” Russian intellectuals today would well understand why: the 6 
reading public that once devoured forbidden authors is now free to abandon 
them for romances, religious publications, and guidebooks to entepreneurial 
success. 

It was not entirely coincidental that historians looked to the press to explain 
1789 while another revolution was erupting in eastern Europe. Were the media 
subverting Communism as they had destroyed the ancien régime? Any number 
of observers noted that the Soviet Union, which could match the West 
in nuclear warheads and steel production, could not cope with samizdat, 
videocassettes of Dynasty, Solzhenitsyn, the Voice of America, photocopying 
machines, the Internet, and an irresistible public demand for a free market in 
information.*® Darnton himself noted fascinating parallels between censorship 
as practised in pre-revolutionary France and in the last years of the German 
Democratic Republic.*? One of the most active of the new book history 
societies, the Leipziger Arbeitskreis zur Geschichte des Buchwesens, emerged 
in East Germany only months after the fall of the Berlin Wall. 

Medieval and early modern historians have become equally interested in 
the links between heresy and literacy.# Did the printing press make the 
Reformation possible? As Mark Edwards notes, we can only begin to address 
that question if we know something about the reception of Luther’s writings, 
and evidence of that is quite thin on the ground.*! Part of the answer might 
be found in the margins: Evelyn Tribble has shown that marginal notes can 
reveal the ideological thrust of early English printed Bibles.” In the Puritan 
Revolution, the English Bible may well have played an ambiguous role: radical 
or conservative political messages could be read into Scripture, depending on 
the reader, as Christopher Hill shows in The English Bible and the seventeenth- 
century revolution (1993). 
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Jürgen Habermas’s Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit (1962) — published in 
English at the 1789 bicentennial as The Structural transformation of the public 
sphere — offered a theory that traced the revolutions of early modern Europe 
largely to the rise of the press. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the development of newspapers, periodicals, secular publishing and lending 
libraries created a ‘public sphere’ where the citizenry could discuss politics 
and eventually exert pressure for social change.‘ Robert Harris has since 
effectively used press history to untangle the byzantine politics of Hanoverian 
Britain.“ Michael Warner and Charles Clark have treated the creation of a 
‘public sphere’ as an important precondition of the American Revolution,” 
and Milton Israel has described a similar role for the Indian nationalist press 
during the final years of the British Raj.“ 

Darnton’s The Literary underground of the Old Regime and The Forbidden best- 
sellers of pre-revolutionary France have both spurred further investigations into 
the history of clandestine literature. The contributors to Lynn Hunt’s volume, 
The Invention of pornography: obscenity and the origins of modernity, 1500-1800 
(1993), built on Darnton’s work, chronicling the development and definition of 
pornography as a literary category. Harold Weber has described royal efforts to 
control the scurrilous press in Restoration England.“ Iain McCalman discovered 
in London a radical/pornographic underground very like Darnton’s, only far 
more marginal, and clearly not capable of toppling a monarchy.# Whether por- 
nography can have a political impact — whether it has any influence on the reader 
at all, other than the obvious one — is of course a sharply debated public issue 
today. Book historians such as Jean-Marie Goulemot have attempted to gauge 
readers’ responses to erotic literature. No consensus has emerged from their 
research, but they have produced a body of reference works,” broad theoretical 
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studies," and specialised monographs on censorship.°? 

In her study of the review Annales under the German occupation of France, 
Natalie Zemon Davis not only illuminates complex responses to a regime of 
censorship, she also underscores the importance of periodicals in cultural 
dissemination." Hers is one of a host of new monographs on influential 
periodicals, ranging from Britain’s New statesman* and The Economist" to the 
Nouvelle revue française, the Reader’s digest," and the Nazi paper Der 98 
Since 1994, no fewer than four studies of the avant-garde French journal Tel 
quel have appeared. Historians have shown how popular American magazines 
at the turn of the century promoted progressive social reform® or, on the 
other hand, conventional domestic roles for women.°! The influence of serialis- 
ation on the form and the audiences of nineteenth-century fiction have been 
analysed by Linda K. Hughes, Michael Lund, Carol A. Martin and Kevin 
McLaughlin. This subdivision of publishing history has its own organisations, 
notably the Research Society for American Periodicals (founded 1990) and the 
older Research Society for Victorian Periodicals (1967). 

The printing press has also been a powerful agent of linguistic change, 
particularly the standardisation of national languages via dictionaries and 
grammars. The rapid development of the historiography of lexicography is 
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evident in Allen Reddick’s preface to the second (1996) edition of The Making 
of Johnson’s Dictionary 1746-1773, where he addresses a new body of scholarship 
and debate that arose in the six years since the first edition. Like every other 
field of literary history, dictionary-making has become a political battleground, 
where scholars scent out ideological biases in word choices, definitions and 
citations. Reddick treats that issue with admirable subtlety, while John Willin- 
sky (to take a particularly contentious example) describes the Oxford English 
Dictionary as fraught with linguistic imperialism. For balance, see Herbert 
C. Morton’s The Story of ‘Webster’s third’: Philip Gove’s controversial dictionary 
and its critics (1994). To lay readers Morton conveys a sobering sense of 
the pressures that professional lexicographers must confront: space limits, 
deadlines, budgets, drift of meaning, the limits of print technology, a competi- 
tive market for reference works, managing a large team of editors, intellectual 
property lawyers, and the inevitable sniping from captious critics (Gove was 
needled for including the word ‘ain’t’). 

As historians of religion turn increasingly to the methodologies of social 
history, they inevitably learn that every denomination is also a publishing firm. 
An influential work in this field was David D. Halls Worlds of wonder, days of 
judgment (1989), which treated the role of print in popular religion in seven- 
teenth-century New England. To say that books spread the gospel is obvious: 
what is remarkable is the discovery that the mass market book business was 
pioneered by religious publishers. To reach a vast audience, these enterprising 
missionaries broke through production bottlenecks, built up unprecedented 
distribution networks, and learned how to print and bind a huge volume of 
books at low cost. Three recent studies have described the industrialisation of 
religious publishing in three countries: Cheap bibles: nineteenth-century pub- 
lishing and the British and Foreign Bible Society, by Leslie Howsam (1992); 
Communication and change in American religious history, edited by Leonard 
I. Sweet (1993); and God’s plagiarist: being an account of the fabulous industry 
and irregular commerce of the abbé Migne, by R. Howard Bloch (1994). 

Book history is rooted in a long tradition of printing history, promoted by 
the American Printing History Association (founded 1974) and Britain’s 
Printing Historical Society. Researchers who aim to emulate Darnton’s work 
with the papers of the Société Typographique de Neuchatel now have available 
such microfiche resources as the Bowyer Ledgers (1991), the records of an 
eighteenth-century English printing house. Once the province of bibliophiles, 
printing history is generating increasing interest among literary scholars, 
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particularly in the growing field of textual studies.“ Indeed, they can hardly 
ignore it, now that Allan Dooley has explained how print technology reshaped 
the classic texts of Victorian literature. The history of bookbinding still 
focuses mainly on aesthetics and technique; but as Mirjam Foot has shown, 
we can also read bindings for evidence of the uses and readership of books. 

Nor have book historians focused exclusively on print: note the studies of 
Doris Banks, Teresa Webber and Rosamond McKitterick on the production 
and uses of books before movable type,” as well as the work presented at the 
biennial conferences of the Early Book Society (founded 1987). Armando 
Petrucci, whose work is finally being translated into English, has brilliantly 
elevated palaeography from manuscript decipherment to a broad analysis of 
‘written culture’. Ranging far beyond paper documents, Petrucci also examines 
public inscriptions, seals, coins, graffiti, and the iconography of reading and 
writing for what they reveal about the societies that produced them. He 
reminds us, as well, that manuscript production did not disappear after 
Gutenberg: Harold Love has described the persistence of scribal publication 
into the seventeenth century.” 

At first glance, studies of book distribution would seem distinctly un- 
glamorous: necessary work, certainly, but needing grinding research in account 
books, catalogues and provincial newspapers." And yet, one of the most 
fascinating recent studies in book history is devoted to tracking down print 
distribution networks in a backwater of the early American republic. In Reading 
becomes a necessity of life: material and cultural life in rural New England, 1780- 
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1835 (1989), William J. Gilmore discovered a surprisingly literate culture 
among the farmsteads of Vermont. Even booksellers can be dramatic actors in 
history. Some of them (like John Almon in eighteenth-century Britain) were 
important players in the political arena.” Others (like W. H. Smith in the 
nineteenth century) were instrumental in the creation of a mass reading 
public.” 

Library history was once an uplifting but fairly conventional tale, in which 
Andrew Carnegie and other benefactors erected their lighthouses of knowledge 
throughout the English-speaking world. Abigail Van Slyck’s recent retelling 
of that story shows that this subdiscipline has evolved into an innovative 
approach to social history. She uses the Carnegie library movement to illumi- 
nate the bureaucratisation of philanthropy, the standardisation of American 
civic architecture, political struggles between WASP élites and ethnic poli- 
ticians, the feminisation of the librarians’ profession, the acculturation of 
immigrants, and the actual use of libraries by ordinary readers. Borrowing 
records are being analysed to quantify the reading habits of specific social 
groups, from Welsh miners to Sinclair Lewis’s Midwesterners." Drama and 
tragedy are entering into what used to be a relentlessly upbeat narrative, as we 
begin to explore such issues as censorship, racial segregation,” prison li- 
braries,” the fate of Jewish libraries in the Holocaust,'® and the sometimes 
scandalous career of the father of American librarianship, Melvil Dewey.” 
The related and very new subfield of information history has been pioneered 
by librarians such as Margaret Steig and Pamela Spence Richards. These 
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novel approaches inform the recent Encyclopedia of library history, 1 a multi- 
volume History of libraries in Britain and Ireland planned by Cambridge 
University Press, and a similar reference work proposed for the United States. 

In an ideological age, the history of literary criticism has become increasingly 
sensitive to politics: see, for example, Joanne Shattock’s Politics and reviewers: 
the ‘Edinburgh’ and the ‘Quarterly’ in the early Victorian age (1989), Paul 
Thomas Murphy’s Towards a working-class canon: literary criticism in British 
working-class periodicals, 1816-1858 (1994), and Nicola Thompson’s Reviewing 
sex: gender and the reception of Victorian novels (1995). Reception histories of 
individual authors have been compiled since the early part of this century, but 
in the hands of John Rodden, this kind of study was raised to a new level — 
something more than a ticker-tape of literary bulls and bears. In The Politics 
of literary reputation: the making and claiming of ‘St George’ Orwell (1989), 
Rodden showed how the great intellectual debates of the mid-twentieth century 
were played out in the response to Orwell. Critics across the political spectrum 
adopted Orwell as a comrade-in-arms, each one recasting the author in his 
own ideological image. In describing that process, Rodden was able to explain 
Orwell’s enormous influence on modern culture — and his curious failure to 
enter the canon of university-approved modernist authors. Walter Griinzweig 
does much the same for Walt Whitman’s German readers, comparing his 
reception among expressionists, Marxists, anarchists, the far right, homo- 
sexuals, nudists and Wandervôgel.#? 

Even lay readers have followed, with some shock and much laughter, the 
recent professorial warfare over literary theory and the canon. The fact that 
Allan Bloom’s and Harold Bloom’s manifestoes for the traditional canon both 
scaled the best-seller lists is an encouraging sign of broad public interest in 
the history of literary studies. That story can be as amusing as a David Lodge 
novel — and equally devastating, as evidenced by David Lehman’s provocative 
history of deconstruction. D. J. Palmer’s The Rise of English studies (1965) 
has been followed by a number of revisionist histories of literature as an 
academic discipline. In /nstitutionalizing English literature: the culture and 
politics of literary study, 1750-1900 (1992), Franklin Court builds on the theories 
of Terry Eagleton and Chris Baldick’s The Social mission of English criticism 
1848-1932 (1983). Court argues that the politicisation of English studies did 
not begin in the 1960s: the emergence of the discipline in the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries was fraught with academic power struggles, racism, 
élitism, and a very provincial fixation on ‘Englishness’. In A schooling in 
‘English’ (1991), John Dixon offers a refreshingly different (though sketchy) 
view: he finds the pioneers of English studies deeply committed to democratic 
education and a fairly expansive definition of literature. The historiography of 
American literary studies has provoked a similar debate, joined in by Kermit 
Vanderbilt, Gerald Graff, David R. Shumway and Timothy Morris, while 
Henry Hulbert has chronicled the rise of English studies in Canada. In the 
midst of this argument over the value of ‘high’ versus ‘popular’ literature, 
book historians are casting light on that vast and neglected territory in between: 
the subject of Joan Shelley Rubin’s The Making of middlebrow culture (1992) 
and Janice Radway’s A feeling for books: the Book-of-the-month club, literary 
taste and middle-class desire (1997). 

The politics of language and literature can be particularly fractious in 
societies like Quebec. Should schools teach Voltaire, Flaubert and Sartre, 
or French-Canadian writers? Should Quebecois dictionaries reflect Parisian 
French or the vernacular of Montreal? (The issue is complicated by the fact 
that the latter contains many more Anglicisms.) Such controversies have 
spurred impressive activity among Quebecois book historians. Scholars at the 
University of Sherbrooke launched the Groupe de recherche sur l’édition 
littéraire au Québec (GRELQ) in 1981, and the Association québécoise pour 
Pétude de l’imprimé in 1987.% Equally thorny questions of national identity 
have vexed Australian readers — how to choose among British imports, 
American imports, and native products? — and that discomfort has provoked 
some creative studies of literary diffusion and cultural dependency in the An- 
tipodes.®? 

Once literature crosses language boundaries, the question of canon formation 
is bound up with the growing field of translation studies. What gets translated, 
and how do translators ‘rewrite’ texts? In treating the transmission of the 
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Scottish Enlightenment to Germany, for example, Fania Oz-Salzberger has 
shown how translation can affect the dissemination, reception and ‘misrecep- 
tion’ of literature.*® 

The history of literacy is now mature enough as a field to produce global 
syntheses. Henri-Jean Martin’s universal history of writing is useful to read 
alongside Harvey Graff’s textbook, the still-fascinating work of Jack Goody, 
and more recent anthropological studies.* Literacy studies have advanced to 
the point of generating revisionist history, suggesting (for example) that black 
American slaves may have been more literate than we supposed,” and the 
Scots not quite so literate as we imagined.°! 

One discipline which has lately plunged into questions of literacy is, 
remarkably, classics. ‘Just a few decades ago, a book on the topic of early 
Greek orality and literacy may not have found a major publisher’, observes 
Kevin Robb. ‘In 1958, how many historians would have considered advancing 
literacy an important ingredient for understanding the origins and uniqueness 
of Hellenism, and one with instructive applications to our own time??? 
Scholarly interest in this subject was aroused by Eric Havelock’s Preface to 
Plato (1963) and The Literate revolution in Greece and its cultural consequences 
(1982), even more so by W. V. Harris’s Ancient literacy (1989). Today, 
classicists vigorously debate such questions as the motive behind the creation 
of the Greek alphabet and estimating literacy in Periclean Athens.” 
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Robert Darnton suggested some promising new directions for literacy 
studies in his 1986 essay ‘First steps toward a history of reading’. He proposed 
that we ask not only whether people could read, but what, how and why they 
were reading. Since 1975 these issues have been addressed by the History of 
Reading Special Interest Group, a consituent of the International Reading 
Association. Historians are moving beyond the simple addition of marriage- 
register signatures to investigate how literacy was actually employed in work, 
school, commerce, government, family life, recreation, and religious devotion. 
Rosamond McKitterick, M. T. Clanchy and J. K. Hyde have addressed that 
question for the Middle Ages;** Roger Chartier, Margaret Spufford and Tessa 
Watt for the early modern period; and David Vincent and David F. Mitch 
for Britain in the era of industrialisation.°° Some historians have discovered a 
‘reading revolution’ that swept through the western world around 1800. This 
involved a shift from ‘intensive’ to ‘extensive’ reading, from repeated and 
careful rereadings of a few basic texts (such as the Bible or Pilgrim’s progress) 
to the rapid consumption of a vast range of more perishable literature, including 
novels, newspapers and literary reviews. That was The Kevolution and the word 
described in Cathy N. Davidson’s 1986 history of the early American novel. 

The question of how common readers interpreted and used particular texts 
is the most difficult to answer, for lack of source materials, and has often been 
left to the speculations of ‘reader-response’ critics. In 1982, Darnton worried 
that ‘the inner experience of ordinary readers may always elude us’.” Just four 
years later he was noticeably more optimistic. Carlo Ginzburg’s The Cheese 
and the worms, published in English in 1980, offered an extraordinary insight 
into the reading responses of Menocchio, a self-educated sixteenth-century 
Italian miller. Those responses could be found in the records of the Inquisition, 
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which, fortunately for historians (though unfortunately for Menocchio), took 
a keen interest in popular reading habits.” Even ‘if the experience of the great 
mass of readers lies beyond the range of historical research,’ Darnton now 
argued, ‘it should be possible to develop a history [...] of reader response. 
Possible, but not easy’. 

The historiography of reading is still fraught with methodological obstacles, 
but ways have been found to enter the minds of common readers.!” In fact, 
the field is advancing so quickly that a good concise bibliography, compiled 
by Roger Chartier in 1993, already needs substantial updating.!°! Admirable 
work in the history of reading has been produced by Carl Kaestle for America,!°” 
James Raven for England,” and James Smith Allen for France.!°4 The 
interview method has been used effectively by Martyn Lyons and Lucy Taska 
in Australian readers remember: an oral history of reading 1890-1930 (1992), and 
Janice Radway in Reading the romance (1984). Among historians of journalism, 
David Nord has used letters to the editor (unpublished as well as published) 
as a gauge of reader response.!” The British Library and the Open University 
are collaborating on a Reading Experience Database that will collect and 
organise evidence of reading in the British Isles between 1450 and 1914. 

We can measure the distance the history of reading has come by comparing 
Joseph McAleer’s Popular reading and publishing in Britain 1914-1950 (1992) 
with Q. D. Leavis’s Fiction and the reading public (1932) and George Orwell’s 
essay ‘Boys’ weeklies’ (1940). Though McAleer builds on the insights of 
Orwell and Mrs Leavis, he produces far more hard evidence of reading habits. 
Thomas C. Leonard achieves something equally remarkable in News for all: 
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America’s coming of age with the Press (1995). In what has always been a news- 
hungry society, Leonard describes readers’ responses, the iconography of 
reading, and hitherto obscure arenas of reading, such as the newsprint that 
was used to wallpaper rural shacks well into the twentieth century. 

That kind of research, like Darnton’s on the pre-revolutionary French press, 
compels us to rethink some large historical questions, even including the 
origins of the American Civil War. Leonard shows that, before a shot was 
fired at Fort Sumter, the South had lost the media war: the slave states 
completely failed to develop the mass circulation press which Northern 
abolitionists used so effectively. Likewise, feminist theories that detected 
patriarchal influences in both classic and popular literature have been largely 
discredited by Janice Radway, Kate Flint and Claudia Thomas in their studies 
of actual female readers. Although Alexander Pope was no feminist, he could 
be, as Thomas has shown, a profoundly emancipating reading experience for 
eighteenth-century women.! 

When insights like these are incorporated into undergraduate surveys, then 
book history will have arrived in the academy. Russian studies courses could 
be particularly enriched by some innovative studies of popular reading. 
Throughout the Cold War, Slavicists concentrated their attention on three 
types of literature: the Russian classics, Soviet propaganda, and dissident 
writing. Jeffrey Brooks’s When Russia learned to read: literacy and popular 
literature, 1861-1917 (1985) represented a new departure, focusing on what 
constituted the bulk of the Russian literary diet — romances, bandit tales, 
folklore, melodramas, thrillers and success stories. Brooks and Régine Robin 
went on to produce studies of popular literature under the Soviets.1°7 Russian 
sociologists have a long tradition of producing detailed empirical studies of 
reading tastes, which should be better known in the West, especially for the 
light they cast on the recent revolution in the Russian literary marketplace.! 

Finally — completing Darnton’s circuit — we are starting to explore the 
impact of reading audiences on writers. In Britain, at any rate, many authors 
were surprisingly uncomfortable with the growth of a mass reading public. 
Alan Richardson discovered that reaction among the Romantics, Lee Erickson 
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in the early nineteenth century, Patrick Brantlinger among the Victorians, and 
John Carey in the modernist intelligentsia. 


Meanwhile, the methods of book history are beginning to have an impact 
on other disciplines. Musicologists now see the importance of producing their 
own publishing histories," printing histories," and reception histories." 
From Gutenberg to Morse, communications in the western world were 
dominated by print, but some book historians are now considering the influence 
of electronic media. In his 1985 Panizzi Lectures D. F. McKenzie called upon 
bibliographers to direct their attention to film. In addition to publishing 
history, Asa Briggs has produced a multi-volume history of broadcasting in 
Britain. 4 Menahem Blondheim has described the impact of America’s first 
information superhighway, the telegraph;!15 and John Feather has wondered 
in print whether the Internet will truly democratise communications or create 
a growing gulf between ‘information-rich’ and ‘information-poor’ societies.!!° 


In the wake of so much progress, some scholars have broached the prospect 
of a global history of the book, but too much blank space remains on that 
‘particular map. Book history is still mostly a First World enterprise: a 
community of researchers in North America, western Europe and Australasia 
who know each other’s work, but not other parts of the globe. The Nihon 
Shuppan Gakkai (Japan Society for Publishing Studies) was founded in 1969 
and now has about 400 members, and China has a tradition of bibliography 
going back to the first century BC, yet few western scholars are concerned with 
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the book in Asia." Work on the Arab world is only beginning, !!# and Africa 
remains terra incognita." As mentioned, the Russians have produced studies 
that westerners should read, but generally do not. In the rest of Eastern Europe 
and Latin America one finds scattered researchers, mostly unorganised. 

In spite of these gaps, it is remarkable that the field has come so far in an 
era of budget cutbacks. Much of that progress has been accomplished on a 
shoestring: SHARP was launched on a grant of $700, and the Internet proved 
to be a cost-free (and invaluable) means of recruiting members. Granted, more 
than a few book historians regret the scarcity of graduate courses: self-education 
is not the best method of learning bibliography, as I can confirm from personal 
experience. On the other hand the creation of departments of book history 
may not be a realistic prospect in an academic economy of scarcity. Nor would 
it make good intellectual sense to isolate book historians in yet another scholarly 
ghetto, given that we have already profited so much from interdisciplinary 
cross-fertilisation. The most promising route may be to create multidepartmen- 
tal programmes, drawing on all faculties concerned with written communi- 
cation: history, literature, librarianship, classics, sociology, education, journal- 
ism, and anthropology. 

Recent SHARP conferences have featured large cohorts of graduate students 
and mint-condition Ph.Ds presenting papers. They were trained in traditional 
departments at some of the top American universities. In spite of the academic 
job drought, many of them have moved on to attractive teaching posts. An 
equally encouraging sign is the permeation of book history into the conference 
programs of mainstream academic societies, such as the Modern Language 
Association, and the American Society for Eighteenth-Century Studies. The 
Tenth International Congress on the Enlightenment, scheduled to meet in 
Dublin in July 1999, will feature seventeen sessions and workshops on the 
book trade, ranging from music publishing to French clandestine literature to 
the manuscript transmission of Enlightenment thought in the Balkans. Clearly, 
the history of books has secured a scholarly beachhead, and is advancing 
steadily toward the heartland of academia. 
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Robert Darnton’s alternative (to the) 
Enlightenment 


ROBERT Darnton is generally regarded as the leading contemporary historian 
of the Enlightenment in the United States. Yet it might be argued that what 
he has attempted to construct, in his voluminous œuvre, is not a history of the 
Enlightenment but an account of its Other. That is, he has concentrated on 
what might be called either the history of alternatives to the Enlightenment 
or an alternative history of the Enlightenment, quite different from the standard 
narrative of that subject. Certainly, Darnton has never pretended to have 
written a synthetic work offering a general interpretation of the Enlightenment, 
on the model of Peter Gay’s The Enlightenment, published a generation ago 
when Darnton was beginning his career. In a very real sense, Darnton’s most 
comprehensive discussion of the Enlightenment to date is his essay, ‘George 
Washington’s false teeth’. There he defines the Enlightenment narrowly, and 
in terms not very different from Peter Gay’s, ‘as a movement, a cause, a 
campaign to change minds and reform institutions [...] which can be located 
in time and pinned down in space: Paris in the early eighteenth century’.! 
Under this definition, virtually all Darnton’s own scholarship on the book 
trade and on obscure texts and authors of the second half of the eighteenth 
century actually deals with something else. 

The span of Darnton’s intellectual career has coincided with an era in which 
there have been many efforts to redefine the Enlightenment or offer alternative 
visions of it. In turning his attention away from Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
Kant, from De Pesprit des lois, the Dictionnaire philosophique and The Critique 
of pure reason, to ephemeral pamphlets and works of pornography, Darnton 
was paralleling the efforts of many literary scholars to deconstruct the canon 
of traditional texts and explore marginal discourses. His emphasis on the élitist 
nature of the French Enlightenment, repeated in his essay in the New York 
review of books, resembles, in some respects, the jaundiced view of the philo- 
sophes elaborated in Michel Foucault’s writings, although Darnton now uses 
the adjective in a positive sense. The paradox of Darnton’s work, however, is 
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that he himself rejects any such association with the various post-modernist 
and post-structuralist alternative readings of the Enlightenment. His essay in 
the New York review of books is a ringing defence both of the ideals of the 
High Enlightenment and of a highly traditional scholarly approach to the 
study of the movement. Whether the conclusions of that piece can truly be 
reconciled with the apparent thrust of Darnton’s own scholarship is the central 
question of this essay. 

The dilemma of whether Darnton’s true interests lie in the study of the 
Enlightenment or in the study of its Other was at the heart of his earliest 
researches, which led to his doctoral dissertation, “Trends in radical propaganda 
on the eve of the French Revolution’? and to his first book, Mesmerism and 
the end of the Enlightenment in France, a revised version of the first half of that 
project.’ Both looked at the activities of French intellectual figures who reacted 
against what they saw as the increasing conservatism of the Enlightenment in 
the 1780s. ‘To those who had lost faith in the old system’, Darnton wrote, 
‘mesmerism offered a new faith, a faith that marked the end of the Enlighten- 
ment, the advent of the Revolution, and the dawning of the nineteenth 
century.” At this early stage in his work, then, Darnton saw the Enlightenment 
itself as an integral part of the French ancien régime. His rejection of the 
traditional historiographical narrative concerning the Enlightenment took the 
form of arguing that a new intellectual climate, a ‘revolutionary mood’, had 
displaced ‘the cold rationalism of the midcentury’ before the political events 
that culminated in the storming of the Bastille had begun. Although Darnton 
did not emphasise the label, he was clearly thinking of the rise, if not of full- 
fledged romanticism, at least of pre-romanticism. He called the pamphleteers 
on whom his dissertation focused ‘romantic moralists’,° and he suggested that 
the Revolution was really the child of this new spirit rather than of the 
Enlightenment itself. 


Darnton’s argument in these early works was — and is — not at all implausible. 
Other scholars before and since have noted that the heyday of the French 
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Enlightenment preceded 1789 by several decades.” That Rousseau, the key 
figure of French pre-romanticism, influenced many of the future revolution- 
aries is well known, even if scholarship on this theme has tended to get bogged 
down in the more limited question of how many of them had actually read the 
Contrat social. However, rather than pursuing the claim that a new climate of 
ideas had substituted itself for the Enlightenment before 1789, and that this 
new outlook, however identified, should replace Enlightenment rationalism as 
the intellectual forerunner of the Revolution, Darnton shifted his attention 
elsewhere. He attracted particular attention when he translated his argument 
into sociological terms in the article that has certainly been, over the years, his 
most cited publication: ‘The High Enlightenment and the low-life of literature 
in pre-revolutionary France’. Here Darnton argued that the change of intellec- 
tual atmosphere in the early 1780s reflected a conflict of generations among 
French men of letters, as an out-group of young writers struggled against the 
privileges monopolised by an intellectual establishment made up of successful 
imitators of the philosophes. 

Darnton had outlined this argument in his 1964 dissertation, asserting that 
the radical pamphleteers of the 1780s ‘formed a body of frustrated, im- 
poverished writers who poured their hatred of the exclusive establishment of 
letters into pamphlets that sniped at successful or rival writers amid a barrage 
of general declamations against the order of society’.? These down-and-outers, 
men such as Brissot, Marat and Jean-Louis Carra, would become the successful 
revolutionaries of the early 1790s. And among the characteristics that Darnton 
associated with these ‘Grub Street’ writers was a dependence on the literary 
market-place from which the Enlightenment intellectuals, securely ensconced 
in sinecures in the various French academies well before 1789, had escaped. 
Although Darnton did not particularly emphasise the significance of the point, 
the appendices to his 1964 thesis included the texts of several letters from 
Brissot to a Swiss publishing firm of the period, the Societe Typographique 
de Neuchatel, illustrating one writer’s concern about the financial fate of 
his publications." 

‘The High Enlightenment and the low-life of literature’ suggested that 
Darnton was going to delve further into the sociology of French intellectual 
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life in the pre-revolutionary era and provide an alternative to the traditional 
concentration on the well-known philosophes. Indeed, in his insistence on the 
importance of obscure men of letters, Darnton seemed to be in the process of 
defining an alternative to the philosophe: a model of an eighteenth-century 
intellectual motivated not by ideals of any kind, but by the need to make a 
living and by a deep personal resentment at the privileges enjoyed by members 
of the Enlightenment ‘establishment’. Darnton found evidence of the existence 
of such writers in literary texts of the period, such as Voltaire’s ‘Le pauvre 
diable’ and especially Diderot’s Neveu de Rameau, where the penniless nephew 
appears as the philosophe’s nihilist Doppelgänger. Darnton also referred briefly 
to several future revolutionaries, notably Marat and Brissot, a central figure in 
his dissertation on the 1780s. The future ami du peuple perhaps best fitted 
Darnton’s model: he had, indeed, been marginalised by the intellectual estab- 
lishment of the ancien régime, and he did, indeed, use the Revolution as an 
opportunity to wreak vengeance on his personal enemies. Brissot interested 
Darnton much more, however, perhaps because he had made a much more 
determined effort than Marat had to support himself with his pen. 

Brissot’s career assumed archetypical significance for Darnton because he 
believed that it provided ‘a parable of his times’, offering unique insight 
into the social circumstances and the psychological processes by which pre- 
revolutionary French society produced its intellectual gravediggers.!! The key 
to his argument was his claim, based on a passage in the unpublished papers 
of the eutenant-général de police Lenoir, that poverty and insecurity had driven 
Brissot to work as a police informer during the mid 1780s. According to 
Darnton’s interpretation, this humiliating experience fashioned the future re- 
volutionary: 


How he must have raged inwardly against the system of arbitrary power that first 
struck him down and then enlisted him in its service [...] No wonder that his rage 
broke out during the Revolution in declamations against the debauchery of Lenoir and 
the other men at the top of the Ancien Régime: they had deflowered the earnest young 
bourgeois who had left Chartres to pursue the dream of becoming a philosophe.!? 


Brissot is the only specific pre-revolutionary man of letters whose career 
Darnton has examined in any detail, and the Brissot case thus looms large in 
any evaluation of his argument that there was a significant group of alienated 
intellectuals in France in the pre-revolutionary period, and that they were 
partly responsible for the upheaval of 1789. For this reason Darnton has been 
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highly defensive about the fact that neither he nor anyone else has found solid 
evidence to confirm Lenoir’s assertion about Brissot’s supposed humiliation 
at the hands of the police. More than twenty years after the initial publication 
of Darnton’s version of Brissot’s career, the American historian Frederick de 
Luna re-examined both this one incident and the full sweep of Brissot’s pre- 
revolutionary activities, concluding that ‘Darnton’s indictment of Brissot as a 
spy rests on no good contemporary evidence’.'* De Luna argued that Brissot 
was, in fact, a relatively well-known intellectual figure in the 1780s, not the 
desperate hack Darnton depicted, and that he had articulated his critique of 
the ancien régime before his supposed run-in with Lenoir, and remained 
consistent in his views throughout his career. Invited to respond, Darnton 
reaffirmed his belief in Brissot’s guilt, but acknowledged that his conviction 
still rested only on Lenoir’s unconfirmed assertion and accusations made by 
Brissot’s political enemies during the Revolution. 

Darnton’s determination to defend every detail of his interpretation of the 
Brissot case is curious, since its specific details are hardly essential to build a 
case for the existence of men of letters who felt slighted by the privileges 
accorded to the followers of the philosophes. Darnton might, for instance, have 
taken up the case of Simon-Nicolas-Henri Linguet, the combative lawyer 
turned journalist whose career actually inspired Brissot, according to the 
latter’s memoirs." Unlike Brissot, Linguet was a man who actually challenged 
the ideas of the Enlightenment as well as the sinecures of its proponents. He 
was also a writer who made no secret of the extent to which his social and 
political criticism reflected the personal resentments he had accumulated in 
the course of a troubled career. His critique of the nature of property relations 
in a market society was far more radical than that of the philosophes, and, 
although the peripeties of revolutionary politics brought him to the guillotine 
in 1794, he can be seen as a forerunner of the enragés and other extreme 
revolutionaries." Imprisoned in the Bastille from 1780 to 1782 — paradoxically, 
since he had made strenuous efforts to court the authorities’ favour for many 
years — Linguet wrote an exaggerated account of his sufferings which became 
one of the great best-sellers of the pre-revolutionary decade and has a far better 
claim than the pamphlet Brissot co-authored with Mirabeau, Dénonciation de 
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l’agiotage, to be called, as Darnton says of the latter title, ‘the most important 
pamphlet of the eighteenth century before Sieyés’s Qu'est-ce que le Tiers 
Etat?" Linguet was, furthermore, far more overtly determined than Brissot 
to cash in on the possibilities of the literary market-place: ‘Je ne me suis résolu 
à Pesclavage [... de] ce travail, que dans l’espérance d’un avantage solide et 
prompte’, he wrote to a collaborator on his Annales politiques, the sensationally 
successful journal he launched in 1777. Indeed, it was Linguet who penned 
the eighteenth century’s most outspoken justification of the profit motive in 
literature: ‘Que depuis le monarque jusqu’au manouvrier, tout subsistant des 
rétributions, volontaires, ou forcées, attachées aux services, l’homme de lettres 
qui se piqueroit de n’en attendre aucune des siens, commettroit un véritable 
délit, contre lui-même, et contre sa postérité.’!® 

It is possible, then, that Darnton’s construction of marginal men of letters 
as anti-philosophes could still be defended even if the biography of his paradigm 
case, Brissot, does not really substantiate his argument. Linguet’s case raises 
some serious questions, however. Despite the radicalism of his writing and his 
hostility to what he saw as a self-satisfied academic establishment, and despite 
his well-publicised stay in the Bastille, Linguet spent much of his career 
closely associated with powerful figures in French politics. He lent his pen to 
the ‘triumvirate’ of authoritarian ministers appointed by Louis XV in 1770, 
for example, in their effort to abolish France’s traditional judicial system. 
Later, when his patrons had been disgraced and he had to rely on sales of his 
works to make a living, Linguet exploited his talents so skilfully that he was 
probably among the century’s best-rewarded writers until his own recklessness 
landed him in the Bastille. Linguet was undeniably a ‘marginal’ man of letters, 
in the sense that he consistently opposed the dominant ideas of his time and 
never converted his talents into a secure institutionalised position, but he was 
not the kind of intellectual proletarian that Darnton thought he saw in Brissot. 

Nor were most of the run-of-the-mill pamphleteers who actually operated 
in Paris in the pre-revolutionary years. If Brissot’s case is typical, it is so not 
because Paris swarmed with famished writers willing to do anything to make 
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a living, but because Brissot, like many other would-be intellectuals without 
secure positions, had attached himself to wealthy and influential patrons whose 
connections made his publications possible. The group of radical pamphleteers 
active in 1787 and 1788 who figure largely in Darnton’s dissertation, for 
example, enjoyed the protection of the duc d’Orléans, and had many of their 
works printed in a shop located in the Palais-Royal, a ducal property that was 
off limits to the police." Similarly, when the police broke up a clandestine 
printing operation that they blamed for most of the political pamphlets 
launched against the minister Calonne in 1785, the suspect whom they arrested 
was the holder of a royal appointment as secrétaire des finances purchased for 
the immense sum of 618 ooo livres.” Real evidence that men of letters without 
patronage connections were responsible, on their own initiative or that of 
publishers acting purely out of profit motives, for launching any of the 
hundreds of pamphlets circulated in France in the last decades of the ancien 
régime before July 1788, when the royal government itself suspended the 
censorship system as part of the preparation for the elections to the Estates- 
General, remains lacking. 

There were, of course, poor intellectuals in Paris on the eve of the French 
Revolution. Many future revolutionary journalists were eking out a bare living 
doing literary odd jobs. But they were not necessarily resentful victims of an 
unfair system. Many were young men freshly arrived from the provinces, 
willing, like twentieth-century graduate students, to suffer voluntary poverty 
for the sake of a chance to share the excitement of the capital’s intellectual 
milieu. Among those in that category in the late 1780s were such future 
notables as Louis Fontanes, later the head of Napoleon’s university system, 
and Charles Lacretelle, later a member of the post-revolutionary Académie 
française, who supported himself scribbling articles for the Encyclopédie métho- 
dique?! No doubt many of them indulged, from time to time, in outbursts 
against the established writers whose reputations and sinecures they may have 
considered undeserved. But there is no real evidence that they constituted a 
reservoir of hatred for the established order, waiting to explode in 1789. And 
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when that explosion came, it scattered the pre-revolutionary writers all over 
the political spectrum. For every Brissot there was an abbé Brotier, one-time 
pamphleteer against the minister Calonne, arrested in 1797 for plotting to 
restore the Bourbon monarchy.” 

Rather than pursuing the case-study approach that his article on Brissot 
had suggested, Darnton returned to the sociology of pre-revolutionary literary 
life with a very different approach in an article written in the mid-198o0s, ‘The 
facts of literary life in eighteenth-century France’, a statistical analysis of the 
authors listed in several editions of the eighteenth-century writers’ almanac, 
La France littéraire. Here, too, the marginal market-driven authors whom 
Darnton wanted to emphasise remain frustratingly elusive. Those identified 
by occupation in La France littéraire proved to be a reasonable cross-section 
of the better-off elements of French society, minus businessmen and manufac- 
turers, a group Darnton found severely under-represented in his sample. As 
for the ‘poor devils’, Darnton was compelled to argue that they were concealed 
behind the growing number of otherwise unidentified names in the almanacs. 
This explanation of the sociology of the French literary market-place is 
possible, but by no means certain. Inasmuch as La France littéraire took in 
anyone who had attached his or her name to a poem, a short article, or any 
other form of publication, it may also simply have swept up an increasing 
number of casual authors who were perfectly respectable members of other 
professions. Darnton’s vision of an army of literary proletarians so oppressed 
by the mechanism of the literary market that they were ready to chip away at 
the foundations of society remains unproven. The data he himself presented 
in “The facts of literary life’ actually point in the opposite direction. They 
show a literary world composed, for the most part, of authors sufficiently 
secure in their income and social standing to invest in acquiring cultural, 
rather than economic, capital and to constitute an autonomous ‘literary field’, 
in Pierre Bourdieu’s terms. Taken seriously, this possibility would gravely 
modify Darnton’s picture of an alternative milieu to that of the established 
philosophes. It would suggest that the milieu that nourished illicit and contes- 
tatory literature was not outside either the social or the intellectual establish- 
ment, but at its very heart. 

Although much of Darnton’s subsequent reputation rests on the suggestions 
put forward in his famous article, he has, in fact, not really followed up on the 
project of showing that the struggle for income and reputation among Parisian 
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men of letters could explain the intellectual climate of the pre-revolutionary 
years. Such research might have led him, for example, into a more systematic 
analysis of the patterns of eighteenth-century intellectual careers, along the 
lines of Hans Gerth’s classic study of German intellectuals.*4 It might also 
have led him to a more broadly based prosopographical study based on archival 
records concerning French writers during the period, as another German 
scholar, Gudrun Gersmann, has recently done.” It might even have led him 
to systematic theorising about the power relations among intellectuals, along 
the lines of Pierre Bourdieu’s ‘cultural fields’ with their ‘dominant’ and 
‘dominated’ poles, reflecting the distinction between intellectuals closely tied 
to the larger structures of social and political power in their societies and those 
at odds with them. (Darnton has claimed that ‘if I had to translate my 
research into theoretical propositions, I would describe literature in terms used 
by Pierre Bourdieu — as a “field” with a peculiar social organisation and 
“symbolic goods” perpetually at stake in the struggle to establish dominant 
positions’.)*’ In reality, however, Darnton has largely put aside the effort to 
document the existence of an intellectual sub-class distinctly different from 
the philosophes. Instead, he pursued a thread from his earlier research that led 
to ‘a printing shop across the border”? in French-speaking Switzerland, and 
there he discovered the approach to the world of the eighteenth century that 
has dominated his work ever since. 

It is not much of an exaggeration to say that most of Darnton’s subsequent 
scholarship has resulted from a substitution of the now celebrated Société 
Typographique de Neuchatel and what Darnton thinks it represents for both 
the Enlightenment and the pre-romantic anti-rationalists who were his first 
subjects of interest. Darnton was not the first researcher to make use of the STN 
papers, but he has certainly gone further than anyone else in demonstrating how 
many dimensions of eighteenth-century intellectual and social life they can be 
used to illuminate. Darnton has of course turned to other sources to build up 
his picture of the world of eighteenth-century authors, publishers and readers, 
but the STN papers have unquestionably occupied the central place in his 
work. Biographers, it is said, run the risk of falling in love with their subjects, 
Darnton represents the rarer case of a scholar seduced by a set of account books. 

The STN archives are, without any question, a most valuable historical 
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resource. Darnton’s heavy reliance on them imposes a certain perspective on 
his scholarship, however. The STN was, first and foremost, a business 
enterprise. Its voluminous archives were generated in the pursuit of profits 
through the production and sale of commodities, which happened to be books. 
Darnton’s decision to construct his story of the Enlightenment around the 
STN has, thus, been a decision to privilege those aspects of the movement of 
ideas that can be reconstructed through its business transactions, at the expense 
of those that did not leave traces in the form of book sales. Darnton’s history 
has dealt essentially with the human interactions that resulted in the production 
and distribution of those peculiar collections of printed sheets of paper that 
we call books. 

Extensive as they are, the STN records essentially consist of three sorts of 
material: internal business records about the production and sale of books, 
correspondence with distributors, and correspondence with authors. These 
records are rich, but they do not permit a reconstruction of the French 
Enlightenment as it has usually been defined. As it happens, the STN never 
dealt directly with any of the great names of the French Enlightenment. 
Darnton’s evacuation of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau and Diderot from 
his picture of the Enlightenment thus corresponds to their absence from the 
STN’s records. They are absent in the first instance because the STN’s records 
only start in the 1760s, well after the publication of most of these authors’ 
major works. Its stable of authors and correspondents consisted primarily of 
lesser luminaries, such as Louis-Sébastien Mercier and Jacques Mallet Du Pan. 

Darnton’s studies implicitly demonstrate, however, that it is not merely the 
chronological limitations of the STN’s papers that keep them from providing 
a full picture of Enlightenment intellectual life. The STN’s interest was in 
texts, not in authors, and the works it most frequently published were books 
that had already appeared in print somewhere else. In the absence of effective 
copyright legislation the STN felt free to reproduce any book it thought it 
could sell. The best proof of a title’s marketability, from the point of view of 
the Neuchatelois entrepreneurs, was that someone else had already successfully 
peddled an edition of it. By shaping his vision of the Enlightenment along 
lines suggested by the STN’s dossiers, Darnton was, thus, bound to arrive at 
a vision of the movement as a group of free-floating texts, divorced from the 
peripeties of their authors’ lives. Although Darnton has rigorously stayed out 
of the theoretical debates about the importance of the ‘author function’ which 
were articulated by Michel Foucault”? and Roland Barthes at about the same 
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time as he was beginning his work, his studies thus raise some of the same 
questions about the connection between the actual human beings who put 
words on paper and the texts that readers read.*° 

The authors forced to write for pay, the ‘poor devils’ emphasised in 
Darnton’s essay on “The High Enlightenment and the low-life of literature’, 
in fact figure very little in the STN archives and in Darnton’s subsequent 
scholarly work. The one would-be author whose case Darnton reconstructed 
from the STN archives and presented as an epitome of the experiences of 
Grub Street authors in fact never published anything with the firm, and may 
not have ever written any books at all. 

In any event, the subsequent course of Darnton’s work suggests that the 
more he worked in the STN archives, the less interest he came to have in 
authors. Instead, the STN papers led Darnton to emphasise the importance 
of publishers and printers. In The Business of Enlightenment, he accomplished 
the tour de force of identifying the pressman whose inky thumbprint appears 
in the margin of one surviving copy of the third edition of the Encyclopédie.*” 
Impressive as Darnton’s reconstruction of the process of eighteenth-century 
book production is, however, it proves to be a dead end so far as understanding 
the period’s culture is concerned. Darnton himself concedes that he can find 
no interconnection between the concerns of the workers who produced the 
STN’s books and the content of the texts they printed. Rather than bridging 
the gap between élite and popular culture, as Roger Chartier attempts to do,’ 
Darnton’s study of printing-shop workers leaves the two completely divorced. 

Matters are quite different with the booksellers’ correspondence in the STN 
archives. Booksellers’ orders presumably reflect their informed evaluation of 
market demand, so that, through them, one can hope to touch the actual 
audience for the books that the STN had to offer. This has been the central 
premiss of Darnton’s book-trade studies throughout the past twenty-five years. 
By determining which books the French public actually purchased, he has 
hoped to replace a definition of the Enlightenment derived from the reading 
of canonical texts with one based on reader reception. Once again, Darnton’s 
eminently empirical approach turns out to parallel roughly contemporary 
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theoretical developments, in this case work on Rezeptionsdsthetik such as Hans 
Robert Jauss’s famous essay.“ 

At the time when Darnton began his work on book publishing, French 
scholars interested in the subject were in the process of creating a new sub- 
discipline, the histoire du livre. Drawing on a tradition going back to Daniel 
Mornet’s turn-of-the-century statistical analysis of French private libraries, 
and seeking to extend the quantitative emphasis of the Annales school from 
the study of economic and demographic phenomena to the realm of culture, a 
team of French historians published two volumes under the title Livre et société 
dans la France du XVIIIe siècle.” Darnton might have been expected to identify 
himself with this project: like his own work, it represented an attempt to create 
what could fairly be called a social history of ideas. In fact, however, Darnton’s 
evaluation of this French work was highly critical. The French historians had 
based their work largely on documentary sources generated by the eighteenth- 
century regulators of the book trade. Darnton charged that these sources 
ignored a large fraction of the printed material actually in circulation during 
the eighteenth century — namely, the clandestine publications on which his 
own work has focused.*° As so often in his work, his critique paralleled that 
of some of his French post-structuralist contemporaries — in this case, Michel 
Foucault’s analysis of how power structures control what gets defined as 
information — but Darnton made no effort to construct a theoretical argument 
to support his position. 

At the same time as he distanced himself from the French histoire du livre 
school, Darnton also dismissed another quantitative approach with which 
French scholars were experimenting at the time: the statistical analysis of 
articles published in eighteenth-century journals. ‘Eighteenth-century journal- 
ism frequently reflected the interests of journalists rather than readers’, 
Darnton remarked, a conclusion that appears to stem from his own brief 
personal experience on the New York Times as much as from acquaintance 
with the eighteenth-century press.*” His subsequent work has entirely ignored 
the extensive scholarship on eighteenth-century periodical literature that 
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culminated in the publication of the two-volume Dictionnaire des journaux in 
1991.** Darnton’s indifference to press history is curious, because the periodical 
press was among the most market-oriented and the most lucrative sectors of 
French publishing in the period that interests him. Authors might compose 
books for personal motives, and without any clear plan for publishing and 
profiting from their manuscripts, but professional journalists, as Jack Censer 
has shown, wrote for pay, and had a keen interest in the success of the 
enterprises with which they were associated.*? 

Darnton also turned his back on another variant of the French social-history 
tradition: the effort to link the diffusion of ideas to participation in cultural 
institutions. Daniel Roche’s study of provincial academies and Jean Quéniart’s 
effort to map out the full range of cultural institutions in which the population 
in one region participated during the eighteenth century have both demon- 
strated the value of this perspective.“ Quéniart combined statistical infor- 
mation on literacy rates and the composition of libraries with a close study of 
booksellers and publishers and an analysis of cultural institutions — academies, 
reading groups, masonic lodges, theatres — to create a comprehensive picture 
of who participated in which aspects of the eighteenth century’s formal culture. 
Both studies tended to de-emphasise the importance of market forces in 
shaping cultural phenomena in favour of an analysis that highlighted the social 
functions of literacy and cultural attainment. Their approach was, thus, very 
different from Darnton’s. 

In preference to these other approaches Darnton embarked on his own 
scholarly enterprise, based on publishers’ records and booksellers’ correspon- 
dence. Whereas government bureaucrats, in Darnton’s view, created an archive 
of information about the book trade that reflected their determination to 
discipline unruly ideas, those actually engaged in the book trade created a 
counter-archive devoid of ideological bias. Describing one French bookseller 
of the period, Darnton wrote, ‘he acted with near-perfect neutrality as a 
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That businessmen, like bureaucrats, leave behind documents that give a 
particular picture of the world does not seem to have disturbed Darnton, or, 
more accurately, he has consistently argued that the view generated from these 
documents is true to the reality of the past, whereas documents created for a 
political or administrative purpose are inherently suspect. 

Whereas Darnton’s original work on mesmerism had examined an intel- 
lectual alternative to Enlightenment rationalism, his subsequent scholarship 
on the book trade substituted business concerns for intellectual developments. 
But perhaps the substitution was not as much of a departure as it might 
appear. Darnton’s eighteenth-century capitalism is not the world of economic 
rationality hypothesised in the classic works of Max Weber and Werner 
Sombart. The Darntonian business world is a lawless jungle dominated by luck 
and intrigue. It lends itself to melodramatic depiction: Darnton’s colleague, 
Lawrence Stone, had good reason to include Darnton’s volume on the pub- 
lishing of the Encyclopédie among the examples he cited in his well-known 
essay on ‘The revival of narrative’.* Darnton’s work on publishing is pervaded 
by admiration for the ingenuity of the book trade’s entrepreneurs, whether 
publishers, booksellers or pedlars. Darnton’s businessmen are romantic adven- 
turers engaged in micro-historical struggles against the structures of domina- 
tion of their day, and usually operating at best one step ahead of the law. They 
thus have much in common with the mesmerists of Darnton’s first book, who 
challenged the dominion of official medicine. What thrills Darnton in the case 
of the book traders is not, as in older heroic narratives of the Enlightenment, 
the determined effort to smuggle new ideas and ideals into hostile cultural 
spaces, but rather the risks his characters were willing to run in the single- 
minded pursuit of profit — profit that, in many of the cases Darnton recounts, 
availed them little, since his book-trade entrepreneurs suffered bankruptcy as 
often as they enjoyed success. 

There is some question as to whether Darnton’s depiction of the book 
trade is an accurate picture of eighteenth-century economic reality. Laurence 
Fontaine’s work on itinerant book pedlars, or colporteurs, has shown that they 
were, for the most part, participants in a structured world of social and business 
networks, rather than the kind of isolated individuals living by their wits whom 
Darnton emphasises.*? Suzanne Tucoo-Chala’s biography of the publisher 
Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, who also figured in Darnton’s The Business of 
enlightenment, reveals a rational and consistent pattern to his entrepreneurial 
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activities that is quite different from the kind of melodrama Darnton stresses.“ 
But there is also a larger issue at stake in Darnton’s depiction of the book 
business. In his celebration of the micro-processes of eighteenth-century 
French capitalism, Darnton portrays entrepreneurship as an essentially liber- 
atory activity, implicitly parallel to the liberation of thought usually attributed 
to the Enlightenment. (In his New York review essay, Darnton makes the 
connection explicit, commenting that some aspects of ‘the cult of the dollar’ 
derive from the Enlightenment writings of Mandeville and Adam Smith.) 
We hardly have to revert to the orthodoxies of an outmoded Marxism to raise 
questions about this. Darnton does not reflect on the fact that the same 
adventurous money-making spirit motivated, among others, the eighteenth- 
century French slave traders who on their voyages to the Guinea coast braved 
risks even more harrowing than those confronted by his colporteurs. Back home 
in Nantes, these entrepreneurs calculated their expenses and profits in grands 
livres and journaux organised along the same lines as the papers of the Société 
Typographique de Neuchatel that Darnton has so lovingly described.*° Unlike 
the Enlightenment as conventionally understood — and as Darnton himself has 
defined it in ‘George Washington’s false teeth’ — the world of eighteenth- 
century French capitalism that looms so large in his work was an essentially 
amoral one, in which books were merely one of many commodities. 

The world of creative anarchy that Darnton came to evoke through his 
reconstruction of eighteenth-century book-trade practices is a picturesque one, 
but its relationship to the movement of Enlightenment ideas remains unclear. 
Darnton has always been captivated by the spectacle of profoundly serious and 
subversive ideas reaching their audience through a market mechanism that 
was splendidly indifferent to the content of what it was distributing. The 
picture of human life that emerges from his writing on the book trade is a 
curiously bifurcated one. Readers of books may care enough about their content 
to create a highly profitable market, but anyone engaged in satisfying that 
demand is portrayed as having only economic interests. Darnton’s dazzling 
historiographical ingenuity ends up creating a modern version of the Cartesian 
mind/body conundrum: books, the embodiments of Enlightenment ideas, 
were distributed through a system that had no connection with the ideas 
embedded in them. The world of the booksellers was indeed a different 
universe, but one only tangentially related to the intellectual currents of its day. 
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For Darnton, the connection between the mind of the Enlightenment and 
its embodiment in books is to be found in the existence of a category of books 
known in the eighteenth-century trade as livres philosophiques. These books — 
Enlightenment tracts, but also pornography and scandalous belles — formed a 
category defined in both legal and economic terms. They were the works 
banned by the French book-trade authorities, and those which booksellers 
were too cautious to list in their public catalogues, as well as those that 
commanded a premium because of the risk of printing and distributing them. 
Darnton has repeatedly described the curious mixture of texts that made up 
this category in the later years of the eighteenth century.‘ There were, on the 
one hand, serious works on philosophy and theology, but also scandalous erotic 
titles and, finally, topical pamphlets on contemporary French politics. Darnton 
has been especially interested in cases where these categories merge, such as 
the philosophical/ pornographic novel Thérèse philosophe, which he has referred 
to frequently over the years and finally analysed at length in The Forbidden 
best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France. Just as the main thrust of Darnton’s 
depiction of the world of the booksellers comes from the anarchic energy of 
its individual entrepreneurs, so the main thrust of his analysis of the texts they 
circulated comes from his claim that they all shared an exuberant disregard 
for rules and structures. Contestation of the dogmas of the Church, the laws 
of the State, and the strictures of conventional sexual morality all blend together 
in a counter-culture where ‘liberty and libertinism appear to be linked’.*® 

As we have seen in discussing other aspects of Darnton’s work, his vision 
of ‘philosophical literature’ has many affinities with post-modernist and post- 
structuralist theorising. Darnton happily rejects canons of any kind. His 
livres philosophiques are a genre whose only common characteristic is their 
antinomianism. Whereas Darnton’s vision of the Enlightenment, as articulated 
in ‘George Washington’s false teeth’, is of a purposeful organised movement, 
his vision of the livres philosophiques is of a sort of free play of dissent, a 
nihilistic assault on authority of every kind. For a long time, Darnton’s analysis 
of the works included in the category of livres philosophiques remained extremely 
elusive. Like the booksellers and colporteurs of his stories, Darnton titillated 
readers with winks and nods about the content of such titles as Thérèse 
philosophe and Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse Du Barry without providing 
an explicit description of their contents. Inasmuch as these works were indeed 
outside the normal canon of Enlightenment literature, few readers were in a 
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position to evaluate Darnton’s claims about them. In his more recent publi- 
cations, notably Edition et sédition* and Forbidden best-sellers, Darnton finally 
delivers the goods. Much of Forbidden best-sellers, in fact, consists of translated 
excerpts from three texts that Darnton has chosen as representative examples 
of the genre of livres philosophiques. Together with Darnton’s analyses of his 
three chosen works, these all help us to make an assessment of the degree to 
which the genre of livres philosophiques constituted an alternative to the 
Enlightenment. 

On the whole, this latest version of Darnton’s views suggests that the /ivres 
philosophiques were anything but an alternative to the Enlightenment. For all its 
erotic trappings, the notorious Thérèse philosophe turns out to be a conventional 
materialist tract in the Holbachian mould. Louis-Sébastien Mercier’s L’Année 
2440 emerges from Darnton’s analysis as a tepid knock-off of Rousseau, its 
vision of the future nothing more than ‘the France of his day purged of abuses’. 
The Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse Du Barry reduced politics to ‘a scramble 
for power and a contest of personalities’, a formula neither particularly novel 
nor particularly revolutionary to a public familiar, at least by allusion, with 
the memoirs of the cardinal de Retz and the duc de Saint-Simon.‘ Darnton’s 
underground Enlightenment resembles neither the anti-rationalist milieu of 
the Mesmerists highlighted in his first book nor the antinomian netherworld 
of ressentiment hinted at in his famous article on “The High Enlightenment 
and the low-life of literature’. It now looks much more like the familiar world 
of the High Enlightenment, with its customary division between rationalist— 
ironic—Voltairean and moralistic-sentimental-Rousseauian camps. 

We are back in familiar territory, too, in the sense that it is this watered- 
down Enlightenment that, in the latest version of Darnton’s argument, leads 
to the French Revolution. The domesticated High Enlightenment of Darnton’s 
famous Past & present article, whose stuffiness and conservatism generated a 
revolutionary insurgency among a younger intellectual generation, no longer 
figures in his story. In his recent New York review of books essay, Darnton 
accepts the philosophes’ own explanation of their integration into French society 
as a conscious strategy: their own principles taught the philosophe that ‘he 
should work within the power structure, promoting an alliance of gens de lettres 
and gens du monde, in order to advance the cause of philosophy”.5! On the 
other hand, however, Darnton now wants to argue that the philosophes’ works 
truly contained ideological dynamite. His earlier work demonstrated how 
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porous the ancien régime’s censorship system was, but Forbidden best-sellers 
reminds us that the list of banned books ‘contained almost the entire Enlighten- 
ment’, and that this literature ‘provided a massive indictment of the regime’. 
In ‘George Washington’s false teeth’, Darnton treats the slogan ‘Liberté, 
égalité, fraternité’ as though it represented the Enlightenment, not the 
French Revolution. 

It is true that this traditional view of the Enlightenment as constituting a 
genuine critical counter-culture foreshadowing the French Revolution coexists 
in Forbidden best-sellers with suggestions of alternative interpretations. At times 
Darnton rejects any connection at all between ideas and action, as when he 
writes: ‘It seems unlikely that anyone stormed the Bastille because he had read 
forbidden books. Instead of assuming a continuity between literary experience 
and revolutionary action, we need to investigate the disparities between them.”** 
At other times he veers towards what sounds like an extreme version of 
deconstructionist interpretive scepticism, stating that we can never know what 
sense readers in the past made of any particular text: ‘Nothing could be more 
misleading than the assumption that they made sense of typographical signs 
in the same way that we do.%* Taken literally, such disclaimers would seem 
to undermine Darnton’s entire intellectual enterprise, or, more precisely, leave 
standing only his evocation of the book market: an anarchic realm of pure and 
meaningless exchange leading to no predictable outcome. But Darnton does 
not take his own warnings seriously. He has argued on several occasions that 
the advocacy of coitus interruptus in Thérèse philosophe may help to explain 
the spread of birth-control practices in eighteenth-century France, and he 
clearly has no doubt that books contributed to bring about the French Revo- 
lution. 

The spectre haunting the latest versions of Darnton’s search for alternative 
Enlightenments thus seems to be that, after a long intellectual odyssey, he 
finds himself back at his point of departure: the Enlightenment as the positive 
ground of modernity. ‘George Washington’s false teeth’ is a defiant defence 
of the philosophes against a whole set of ‘post-modernist’ critiques of the 
Enlightenment. This is an eminently defensible position, but it hardly con- 
stitutes an intellectual breakthrough in the understanding of the eighteenth 
century. Nor does it explain why our understanding of the thought of that era 
should focus on what Darnton himself concedes to be second-level texts of 
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limited interest, if the real action turns out to be where more traditional 
scholars of the Enlightenment had always assumed it was: in the pages of 
Voltaire, Montesquieu and Kant. 

Is there, then, no hope for the kind of anarchic destabilising alternative view 
of the Enlightenment that seemed to be implied in Darnton’s earlier work and 
that seems to on the verge of disappearing in his more recent publications? 
Curiously enough, the Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse Du Barry, one of the 
texts that Darnton himself has highlighted in Forbidden best-sellers, offers the 
basis for precisely such a reading of the period. This volume forms part of a 
larger body of related texts that spans the frontiers between intellectual 
currents, between politics and literature, and between journalism and high 
culture. A ‘Darntonian’ reading of these publications, which I have labelled 
the ‘Mairobert corpus’, suggests that, even if some of Darnton’s specific 
assertions about the structure of intellectual life in late Enlightenment Paris 
need to be corrected, his general argument for the importance of a highly 
politicised alternative culture closely linked to the economics of the book trade 
retains some validity. 

The ‘Mairobert corpus’ consists of a group of closely related works chronic- 
ling cultural and political life in Paris and Versailles from the early 1760s to 
the late 1780s. In addition to the one-volume Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse 
Du Barry it includes a seven-volume series devoted to the unsuccessful effort 
to remodel France’s traditional law courts, the parlements, known as the Journal 
historique de la Révolution opérée dans la constitution de la monarchie françoise, 
par M. de Maupeou, chancelier de France, a ten-volume series covering events 
from 1777 to 1781, initially entitled L’Observateur anglois and later L’Espion 
anglois, and the thirty-six volume compilation of day-by-day news items from 
the years 1762 to 1787, entitled Mémoires secrets pour servir à l'histoire de la 
république des Lettres en France, depuis M.DCC.LXII jusqu'à nos jours, more 
commonly, although misleadingly, referred to as the Mémoires de Bachaumont. 
These four works have many common characteristics. They were all published 
in an identical format, and most editions of all four carry the imprint of the 
same publisher, one ‘John Adamson’ of London, an otherwise unknown ‘son 
of Adam’ whose business was limited to these publications and a few other 
French texts of the same genre. Authorship of all four works is conventionally 
attributed to Mathieu-François Pidansat (or Pidanzat) de Mairobert, although 
it is generally acknowledged that at least the three multi-volume series must 
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have been collaborative efforts, particularly since they continue to recount 
events after Mairobert’s death in 1779. All four of these publications appear 
in Darnton’s list of clandestine best-sellers, and, indeed, two of them were 
among the ten most frequently ordered titles in the STN’s correspondence 
with booksellers." 

In the statistics that Darnton has compiled of best-selling authors of 
clandestine books, Mairobert occupies an honourable third place, behind only 
Voltaire and d’Holbach and well ahead of such better-known luminaries 
as Raynal and Rousseau. Darnton describes him as ‘an obscure Parisian 
pamphleteer’,*? and presents him as an exemplar of the species pauvre diable. 
He was, in fact, a much more complex creature than that. Whether or not he 
was, as some sources claim, the illegitimate son of a noble with literary 
pretensions and a well-known salonnier, he unquestionably mixed with the 
best Parisian high society. He was wealthy enough to have played a major role 
in the affairs of the French India Company in the late 1760s, and he frequented 
the theatre and the opera. He was also a duly appointed royal censor, and, in 
fact, supposedly enjoyed ‘la confiance de M. de Malesherbes [...] puis Poreille 
de M. de Sartines, de M. Albert, de M. le Noir, et enfin de M. le Camus de 
Neville’, that is, of all the successive administrators of the royal office for the 
supervision of the book trade from the 1750s to the 1770s. At the same time, 
however, Mairobert was also the Parisian /ibelliste par excellence, the supposed 
mastermind of an extensive news-gathering operation that supplied customers 
all over Europe with handwritten newsletters (nouvelles à la main).°! Material 
from these newsletters found its way into print, first in the form of articles in 
the news gazettes published outside France, and then in volumes of the 
Mairobert ‘corpus’. Rather than a pauvre diable, Mairobert fits the post- 
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modernist mould of a man of multiple identities, simultaneously within and 
outside the structures of ancien régime life. 

The works of the ‘Mairobert corpus’ circulated rumours, salacious gossip 
and uninhibited political commentary about hundreds of prominent French 
political and cultural figures. No one escaped the critical eye of the Observateur 
anglois and his putative colleagues. The Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse Du 
Barry purported to give the full details of the notorious courtesan’s lowly 
origins and her ascent via the royal bed to an undeserved political power. The 
Mémoires secrets performed the same service for virtually everyone in the public 
eye in the last twenty-five years of the ancien régime, including the leading 
philosophes. Even if the constantly promised secret information contained in 
the pages of these works often turned out to be disappointingly anodyne — the 
details of madame Dubarry’s sexual prowess were coyly left to the reader’s 
imagination — it went far beyond what was tolerated in any officially approved 
publications of the period. 

Do the various elements of the ‘Mairobert corpus’ thus bear out Darnton’s 
claims about the significance and intentions behind the belle literature of 6 
late eighteenth century? In fact, they suggest a much more complex reality. 
For one thing, the different works of the ‘Mairobert corpus’ use the same 
information — and often exactly the same passages — for several different 
purposes. The earliest of these works to find its way into print, the Journal 
historique, had an unmistakable political point: it was the response of the 
parliamentary magistrates ousted from their offices in 1770 to the Maupeou 
‘coup’, the heavy-handed effort by Louis XV’s last team of ministers to 
overcome finally the institutional obstacles to effective royal authoritarianism.°* 
Published in the months immediately following Maupeou’s disgrace in 1774, 
it constituted the revenge of the radical wing of the Jansenist—parliamentary 
coalition that had struggled against Maupeou’s ‘ministerial despotism’. The 
Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse Du Barry, published in 1775, served a 
similar purpose. Madame Dubarry had been the Maupeou ministry’s patron; 
discrediting her served the same ends as the more political and more polemical 
Journal historique. 

The Observateur anglois and the Mémoires secrets, both of which began to 
appear in 1777, lack the clear sense of purpose of the two earlier ‘Mairobert’ 
works. The Mémoires secrets presented itself, not as a record of the Jansenist- 
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inspired resistance to despotism, but as a history of the triumph of ‘philosophy’ 
in France: ‘L’invasion de la philosophie dans la République des lettres en 
France, est une Epoque mémorable par la révolution qu’elle a opéré [sic] dans 
les esprits. Tout le monde en connoit aujourd’hui les suites et les effets.“ 
In fact, however, the Mémoires secrets gave relatively little attention to the 
Enlightenment and the ideas of the philosophes, compared to the energy they 
invested in reviewing productions at the Opéra, the Comédie-Française and 
the other institutions of eighteenth-century high culture. Increasingly, it 
became clear that both multi-volume series had abandoned any pretence of 
serving definable ideological goals. The comment that the Mémoires secrets 
made about a rival publishing enterprise whose author kept extending it 
certainly seems applicable to the two later ‘Mairobert’ works as well: ‘un 
ouvrage de libraire, c’est-à-dire, composé pour aller aux volumes, faire masse 
et gagner plus d’argent en raison de plus de papier noirci’: 

The ‘Mairobert’ works are, thus, examples of quintessentially Darntonian 
‘philosophical’ literature. They do, indeed, combine gossip, politics and intel- 
lectual commentary, and the book market does seem to have seized on them 
and turned what may originally have been a project with a clearly focused 
political purpose into a commercial enterprise kept going by its own success. 
But were they actually subversive of the ancien régime? And did they express 
the sentiments of a literary underclass hostile to the Enlightenment? Nothing 
in the thirty-six volumes of the Mémoires secrets, the ten volumes of the 
Observateur anglois, the seven volumes of the Journal historique or the Anecdotes 
sur madame la comtesse Du Barry actually looks forward to the overthrow of 
the monarchy. The ‘Mairobert’ works comment regularly on the radical 
philosophical literature of the period; the Mémoires secrets, for example, re- 
viewed every major banned book of the period from 1762 to 1787. In general, 
however, its comments were disparaging: Rousseau’s Contrat social ‘ne fait que 
développer les maximes que tout le monde a gravées dans son cceur: il dit des 
choses ordinaires d’une façon si abstraite, qu’on les croit merveilleuses.’ 
D’Holbach’s De la nature ‘ne mérite pas la même célébrité qu’il a eue; c’est 
une nouvelle pierre ajoutée a l’édifice du matérialisme, façonnée à peu près 
comme les autres’. True, such comments might have served to draw attention 
to the works cited without exciting the wrath of the authorities, but they were 
at best ambiguous advertisements. The dominant tone of the ‘Mairobert’ 
works was one of world-weary disillusionment. Neither the forbidden books 
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nor the illicit sexual liaisons ‘reviewed” in their pages ever really lived up to 
their promises. The various political reform efforts put forward from 1762 to 
1787 all appeared in these texts as no more than successive expressions of their 
promoters’ ambition and greed. Nowhere in these works was there any 
suggestion that things might ever change. The ‘Mairobert’ volumes were not 
revolutionary tracts but natural products of ancien régime society itself, too 
absorbed in the colourful details of its day-to-day operation to look beyond its 
horizons or examine its basic premisses. 

Nor were the ‘Mairobert’ works the products of marginal men of letters. 
The details of the news-gathering operation that compiled the raw materials 
from which the series of ‘Mairobert’ texts were put together remain vague, 
but there is no doubt that it centred on madame Doublet’s salon, a well-known 
gathering place for aristocratic news aficionados from the 1740s onward. 
Pidansat de Mairobert, whether or not he was the actual organiser of the 
publication projects that appeared in the 1770s (but which often drew on 
material that must have been gathered years earlier), was emblematic of the 
milieu from which they emerged: no ‘poor devil’, but a well-connected homme 
du monde whose funeral was arranged by no less a personage than the duc de 
Chartres, the future Philippe-Egalité.“’ Whatever profit Mairobert himself 
may have extracted from the various publications attributed to him, there is 
no evidence that he was dependent on the anarchic literary market to which 
Darnton would like to connect him. He appears far more embedded in the 
very world of aristocratic patronage and government subsidies against which 
Darnton would have the authors of livres philosophiques reacting. 

Pidansat de Mairobert and his publications, thus, do appear to represent 
the literary equivalent of the anarchic literary market-place that so fascinates 
Robert Darnton. Their vision of the world is a vision of a society without any 
clear set of values or purpose. In the unstable society of the Mémoires 
secrets, even money does not buy dependable happiness. Many apparently 
contradictory elements mingle in this multivocal literature, ranging from a 
Jansenist distaste for worldly corruption to the outright cynicism of the period’s 
police agents. (It seems highly likely that the copious information compiled in 
the Mémoires secrets came, in part, from police files, or at least from a ‘data 
bank’ organised very similarly to that of the police.) The world of the 
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‘Mairobert corpus’ is an alternative to the Enlightenment precisely because it 
rejects the possibility of a stable point of reference, whether based on reason 
or on sentiment. And the outlook associated with such works may, indeed, 
have contributed to the pre-revolutionary atmosphere, although not in the way 
that Darnton claims in his Forbidden best-sellers. Rather than being enraged by 
Mairobert’s descriptions of corruption under Louis XV, the French public in 
1789 may have been reacting against the suggestion that they were condemned 
to live in a world without clear values or apparent purpose: the kind of anarchic 
world embodied in Darnton’s vision of the book market and in the /ibelles’ 
vision of society. 

Darnton’s long search for an alternative to the kind of grand narrative of 
the French Enlightenment found in his predecessor Peter Gay’s work can thus 
be seen as a parallel to some of the tendencies in post-modernist and post- 
structuralist criticism that are contemporary with Darnton’s own publications. 
The alternative canon of texts to which Darnton has drawn attention embodies 
many post-modernist and deconstructionist values: the mixture of high and 
low genres, ambiguity and multivocality. In his most recent publications, 
however, Darnton has come to seem uneasy about this kind of reading of the 
eighteenth century. ‘George Washington’s false teeth’ is a declaration of 
loyalty, not just to any Enlightenment, but to something very similar to Peter 
Gay’s Enlightenment as Darnton defined it in his own critique of Gay more 
than twenty years ago: radical, rationalistic, Voltairean.©? These sentiments 
may well represent Robert Darnton’s deepest personal convictions, and they 
are certainly not dishonourable ones. But they seem curiously out of tune with 
the arguments that have made his scholarly work so stimulating over the past 
three decades. 
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The great Enlightenment massacre 


ROBERT Darnton is a prolific and entertaining historian of eighteenth-century 
France. No American scholar since Peter Gay has written so much about the 
era of the Enlightenment and forged such a captivated audience. Darnton has 
a talent for discovering the bizarre and presenting it in a lively fashion to his 
readers. The merit of his work is that it forces us to recognise the eccentricity 
of French culture, the surprising array of ideas that flourished under the ancien 
régime. Peasant folk tales, police reports, publishers’ letters, pornography — 
these, and many other things, find a home in his voluminous catalogue of life 
before the French Revolution. If one regards historical writing as an inclusive 
inventory of the past, there is no doubt that Darnton is one of the best 
historians of his generation. In particular, The Great cat massacre and other 
episodes in French cultural history (1984) is a masterpiece, for within the confines 
of a single volume, Darnton unveils several different mentalities that coexisted 
in the eighteenth century. 

For those, however, who see history not as an inventory of curiosities but 
as an analysis of process, Darnton’s work takes on a different aspect. France 
in the eighteenth century was not merely the framework for a broad array of 
lifestyles and ideas. The regime as a whole underwent change; it experienced 
a series of economic, political, and intellectual transformations. A term such 
as ‘the Enlightenment’ is meant to capture this sense of process, for the 
Enlightenment was not just a code of ideas. It was a philosophical effervescence, 
a proliferation of criticism, through which people became convinced of the 
possibility of changing the world in accordance with their idealised conceptions 
of it. It was also, inevitably, a set of energetic debates about the types of change 
that are most worth pursuing. 

It is no accident that Darnton has chosen eighteenth-century France as his 
field of study. If he were only interested in history as inventory, he probably 
could have chosen any other country and period and found just as diverse a 
field of discovery. Yet, as his writings other than The Great cat massacre show, 
he has selected eighteenth-century France for the same reason that most of us 
have: because it appears to be the original locus of the modern processes of 
criticism and revolt. What caused these processes to happen when they did? 
What is the best way to describe them? How to note their multiple dimensions 
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while discerning the overall logic or pattern of development? These questions 
have challenged some of the most creative historians and historically minded 
philosophers of the past two hundred years, including Burke, Constant, 
Tocqueville, Groethuysen, Cassirer, Koselleck and Habermas. Foucault, too, 
directed much of his research into pre-revolutionary France. It is true that he 
did not speak of ‘the Enlightenment’. He discerned other processes instead, 
such as ‘discipline’ and ‘confinement’. But the point is not that everyone who 
has written something significant about eighteenth-century France has had 
exactly the same process in mind. It is that eighteenth-century France has 
long been one of the favourite fields of meditation for the mind interested 
in process. 

As a result, scholars in this area ought to be intellectual historians of their 
field as well as students of the field itself. And it seems fair to say that any 
historian who does not like to theorise, who is loath to show reverence for 
previous generations of intellectuals, anyone who tends to dismiss casually 
rather than examine with respect the logic of the competing interpretations — 
such a person will prove to be a very unreliable guide to the historiography. 
Such a person will also be unlikely to fashion a convincing new interpretation. 
This brings me back to Professor Darnton. 

As stated above, The Great cat massacre is an excellent inventory of cultural 
forms under the ancien régime. The book also makes no pretence of being 
about the whole French Enlightenment, the origins of the Revolution, or any 
other major process. It is a series of ‘episodes in French cultural history’, as 
the subtitle says, and the chapters are so unlinked that no linear analysis is 
even hinted at. In other words, the ‘episodes’ fully absorb the reader’s attention; 
they are not co-ordinated into a whole as ‘moments’ or ‘stages’ of a pattern of 
change. Far from being a shortcoming, this menu of separate slices of life 
constitutes the book’s integrity. For the essays succeed in their aim, which is 
to evoke the spirit of old customs and intellectual experiments, to remind us 
of the diversity of values within a single nation, and to make strange patterns 
of behaviour seem human through an act of sympathetic understanding. If 
Darnton had raised questions about large historical processes, he would have 
had to face the inadequacy of his episodic organisation. Like a still-life 
photographer who tries to make a film out of a collection of snapshots, he 
would not have been able to give motion and continuity to his images. 

The essence of the critique that follows is this: even in his writings dealing 
broadly with the Enlightenment and Revolution, Darnton has not adopted a 
disposition and approach that is suited for the study of process. He has changed 
the name of his method, passing from ‘the social history of ideas’, to ‘the 
history of the book’, to ‘the history of communication’. Yet, from the essays 
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composed in the 1970s and published in The Literary underground of the Old 
Regime, to the appearance in 1995 of The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolution- 
ary France, there has been no discernible evolution of the substance of his 
arguments, no leavening of concepts, no accumulated appreciation of previous 
scholarship. As for the perennial arguments themselves, about the opposition 
between the ‘High Enlightenment’ and the ‘low-life of literature’, and about 
the importance of the latter as a source of revolutionary sentiment, they are 
provocative; and in some contexts they are true. But he has gone to an extreme 
with his belittlement of the complex thinkers of the Enlightenment and his 
aggrandisement of what he calls ‘Grub Street’. There is, as well, a Manichaean 
style to his writings, for high and low correspond to bad and good, élitism and 
egalitarianism, and he seems unwilling to give historical agency to anything 
but the good (i.e., it was ‘low’ literature that caused the Revolution). 

These objections, of course, must be worked out more carefully, and 
illustrated with samples from Darnton’s writings. Instead of re-narrating his 
account of the eighteenth century and criticising it along the way, I shall offer 
instead three rubrics that correspond to what I regard as three contestable 
points in his thought as a whole. The purpose of this analysis is to press one 
of our outstanding historians to clarify his position on some key issues. And, 
since Darnton’s formulations have, at times, been greeted warmly by the 
community of scholars interested in eighteenth-century France, another pur- 
pose of what follows is to provoke further debate among this community. 

Before entering fully into the analysis, it will be helpful to define in advance 
the three critical rubrics. The first is the mimetic pitfall. Throughout his work, 
Darnton has clung to the notion that the writings of historians should have an 
imitative relation to the subjects they write about. The text of the historian 
should copy the spirit of the sources. Theoretical language that would be 
unintelligible to people in the eighteenth century should not be used. The 
shortcoming of this outlook is that it severely limits what Arthur Danto aptly 
calls ‘the retroactive re-alignment of the past’ which is the hallmark of refined 
historical understanding.! In other words, mimesis precludes the recognition of 
processes that were not perceived by the individuals involved in these processes. 

The second rubric is populist ideology. Darnton is not associated with any 
political party but his writings convey the anti-élitism and obsession with 
popular culture of the generation of ‘social’ historians trained in the 1960s and 
1970s. It is no accident that he first made his mark as an Enlightenment 
historian by practising the ‘social history of ideas’. This combination of 


1. Arthur C. Danto, Analytical philosophy of history (Cambridge 1965), p.168. The whole of 
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intellectual history and ‘history from below’ cut the philosophes down to size 
by treating them as members of a class with material interests. At the same 
time, it elevated popular culture by treating it as a system of ideas. The essence 
of the social history of ideas — economic reductionism for the intellectual élite, 
sympathetic description of the thoughts of ordinary men and women — is a 
methodological schizophrenia, a biased application of different methods in 
different contexts. The wide appeal of Darnton’s writings in the academy, and 
the scarcity of systematic criticism of them up to the present time, are partly 
due to the fact that many of his contemporaries enjoyed his debunking of 
‘high’ intellectual history. He has been able to count on the support of 
historians who see the philosophical discussion of philosophers as a form of 
conservatism, while regarding the philosophical discussion of peasants and 
workers as progressive politics. 

The third rubric is the de-sacralisation fallacy. De-sacralisation is the key 
category that Darnton employs in his account of the origins of the Revolution. 
I have already suggested that in his writings there is a shortage of concepts 
specifically designed to interpret process. But there is not a total lack. The 
concept of de-sacralisation does not appear in The Great cat massacre, but 
it emerges in his other works, where it provides the minimum level of 
conceptualisation he needs to give his archival findings a meaning in relation 
to long-term change. Since this concept is the linchpin of the interpretation 
in his latest and most ambitious book, The Forbidden best-sellers of pre- 
revolutionary France, it warrants very close scrutiny. 


The mimetic pitfall 


In a review of Lynn Hunt’s Politics, culture, and class in the French Revolution, 
Darnton considered it unfortunate that the author ‘fell under the spell of the 
new literary theories, anthropology, semiotics, and hermeneutics featured [in 
the journal] Representations. He went on to regret that Hunt had been 
influenced by a ‘particularly obscure’ notion of François Furet, namely the 
idea that the Revolution was a competition for the control of language. He 
then listed the allegedly impenetrable terms of Hunt’s own analysis, such as 
‘utopian moment’ and ‘mythic present’. In what appears to be an attempt to 
cultivate a bond of anti-academic feeling with his readers, Darnton laments 
that Hunt’s book ‘abounds in abstractions’ and ‘conveys the campus culture 
of the 1980s rather than the political culture of the 1790s’. The most significant 
moment, however, is when he writes, ‘the reader cannot help but rub his eyes 
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in disbelief. Is this what the Revolution was all about? None of the Revolutionaries 
would have recognised 5 

By deploring the fact that the Revolutionaries would not have recognised 
Hunt’s history, Darnton invites his readers to accept only those histories that 
mimic the sentiments and concepts of the historical actors. In this way 
he gives exclusive importance to the faculty of sympathetic understanding, 
bypassing the possibility that one could legitimately embed the ideas of the 
actors into narratives, ideal types, or philosophical analyses that the actors 
never anticipated. Before examining why he takes this position and what its 
consequences are, the widespread existence of mimesis in his writings should 
be made clear. 

In Forbidden best-sellers Darnton discusses the question of whether an 
‘aristocratic revolt’ against the monarchy took place in 1787-1788. He takes 
issue with Albert Mathiez, who claimed that in those years reactionary members 
of the parlements rebelled against the king’s efforts to raise taxes. Darnton 
points out that contemporary Frenchmen did not perceive an ‘aristocratic 
revolt’ because most of them, not wishing to pay more taxes, despised the 
government and took sides with the parlements. There seems to be a non 
sequitur here. Darnton’s observation that the public supported the agents of 
‘aristocratic revolt’ does not amount to a proof that no ‘aristocratic revolt’ took 
place. It simply suggests that there was a convergence of conservative and 
popular interests against fiscal reform. He might have taken the opportunity 
to point out that revolutionary rhetoric denied that any convergence is possible 
between the interests of the aristocracy and the people, even though opposition 
to state taxation is one thing the two had in common. This is a way of 
highlighting the socially undetermined polarisation of classes that emerged on 
the eve of the French Revolution. Instead, he writes: 


Never has the historians’ version of events and the contemporary perception of them 
diverged so greatly [...] Either the historians have badly misinterpreted the causes of 
the Revolution, or the contemporaries suffered from a colossal case of false conscious- 
ness. For my part, I believe the historians are wrong [...] because they fail to see what 
the contemporaries saw — that is they do not take adequate account of public opinion.‘ 


This reduces a many-sided factual issue — Was there an ‘aristocratic revolt’? — 
to a single methodological claim, namely that historians must preserve the 
perceptions of ‘public opinion’. Yet, it seems reasonable to say that an 


2. Robert Darnton, ‘Revolution sans revolutionaries’, Nem York review of books, 31 January 
1985, p.22-23 (my italics in last sentence). 
3. Robert Darnton, The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France (New York 1995), 
242-44. 
4. Forbidden best-sellers, p.244. 
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aristocratic revolt did take place in 1787-1788, for the parlements opposed the 
government on the grounds that the state’s ambitious fiscal reforms threatened 
their corporate privileges. At the same time, members of the Patriot party 
rallied around the parlementary opposition, but with more radical reasons that 
were formulated in terms of popular sovereignty. Thus, a more conservative 
movement was embedded in a more democratic one. Without this over- 
determination of specific grievances by different opinions and classes, it is 
unlikely that the monarch would have felt compelled to convene the Estates- 
General. Overall, it makes more sense to deny the existence of a single ‘public 
opinion’ (Darnton’s concept) than to deny the existence anywhere of an 
‘aristocratic revolt’. 

Reviewing Keith Baker’s Inventing the French Revolution, Darnton again 
falls back on the mimetic argument. He rejects Baker’s central claim that the 
Revolution was based on a specific strand of Enlightenment thought. Baker 
calls this strand the ‘discourse of will’. It is essentially the conviction that 
politics should be based on the will of the people and that the source of 
disorder in a community is the bad will, or lack of virtue, among some of its 
inhabitants. Another strand of Enlightenment discourse was ‘the discourse of 
reason’. This was essentially the conviction that politics should be based on 
the technical knowledge accumulated by experts trained in science. Political 
problems, in this framework, are due to the failure of rulers to impose rational 
plans. The distinction between the two kinds of discourse is clear, and Baker 
has little difficulty showing that the Revolution owed more to the former. A 
more controversial element is his claim that the discourse of will became the 
dominant mode of thought very early in the Revolution and that its emphasis 
on creating a pure general will among the citizenry made the Terror — the use 
of violence to purify will — inevitable. 

The merit of this interpretation is less at issue here than Darnton’s particular 
way of handling it. He states that no one could conceive of the Terror in 1789. 
He dismisses Baker’s use of ‘some kind of hidden logic — a cunning of history — 
that would be meaningless to people in the past.’ But the question is not 
whether the interpretation would be meaningless to people in 1789. The 
question is whether it is meaningful to us today as an account of a historical 
process. 


5. Jean Egret, The French pre-Revolution, 1787-1788 (Chicago 1977). Egret deals mainly with 
the conservative side of opposition, but he also discusses those who called for a democratic 
uprising in support of the parlements; see p.161-62. 

6. Keith Michael Baker, Inventing the French Revolution (Cambridge 1990), esp. p.304-305. 

7. Robert Darnton, ‘An enlightened revolution’, New York review of books, 24 October 
1991, p.34. 
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In The Kiss of Lamourette, Darnton writes, ‘Too much hindsight can distort 
the view of 1789 and 1793-94. Retrospection, in other words, is bad. This is 
in the context of his insisting that the Terror stemmed from the extreme 
political circumstance of war, economic distress, and counter-revolution. 
Darnton denies that the French Revolution was inherently totalitarian and 
that the Terror was the outcome of a process structured by radical political 
ideas. He does not engage, or even mention, the names of his opponents. 
Bypassing the nuances of the enemy view, he greatly simplifies the whole 
debate by urging us not to take too much hindsight and to focus, above all, on 
contemporaries’ sense of what they were living through. 


Yet, since the perpetrators of the Terror were convinced that killing 
thousands of people was necessary, it is hard to see how we could follow 
Darnton’s approach without excusing large-scale violence in supposedly ex- 
treme situations. In any extreme situation, there is still a variety of ways in 
which individuals can behave. The choices that they make, especially if they 
are powerful rulers facing a situation such as war and counter-revolution, as 
opposed to, say, inmates of a concentration camp who are inscribed in a tight 
system of repression — the choices that they make are undetermined and 
are ultimately shaped by ideological commitments. Most of the profound 
historiography over the past two hundred years is coloured by the recognition 
that the Revolution was both an achievement and a problem, a breakthrough 
into a more democratic experience, and an illustration of the contradictions of 
radical democracy. But in The Kiss of Lamourette Darnton offers an uncritical 
celebration of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’, as though none of these 
concepts contains any dialectical danger. 


It is also worth noting that the discussion in question is a reprint of a piece 
that originally appeared in the New York review of books in January 1989. In 
fact, six of the essays in The Kiss of Lamourette were first published in the 
popular periodical press. By integrating his popular reviews into his books, 
Darnton has found yet another way of copying his own conception of eight- 
eenth-century culture. The principle of imitation, in other words, is at work 
in his method of publication. Darnton has argued that pre-revolutionary books 
were part of a ‘system of communication’ in which ideas from newspapers and 
journals were often incorporated into the writing of books. Books, in this 
context, were a means of what Darnton calls ‘amplification’, a way of fixing, 


8. Robert Darnton, The Kiss of Lamourette: reflections in cultural history (New York 1990), p.20. 
9. The Kiss of Lamourette, p.20. 
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spreading, and giving more authority to the messages floating around in the 
periodical press.!° 

The system Darnton describes is complex, but it is evident that he never 
considers ‘amplification’ as a process of deepening ideas and exploring problems 
more systematically in the book format — even though for some Enlightenment 
authors, this is precisely what the book represented. From Rousseau’s article 
on ‘Political economy’ in the Encyclopédie to his major political discourses, 
there is an intensification, a process of elaborating more complex problems 
and striving for more systematic solutions. Comparison of the Geneva manu- 
script of Du contrat social with the published version also shows that he 
struggled for the finest level of precision. And, as Robert Derathé demonstrated 
in his superb study of Rousseau’s polemics with Hobbes, Locke, Grotius and 
other speculative political philosophers, the citizen of Geneva was remarkably 
accurate when summarising his opponents’ views. He forced himself to theorise 
as cogently as possible by making explicit the cogent logic of his opponents.!! 

Darnton’s Forbidden best-sellers is a work that clearly aspires to be a best- 
seller in its own right. It follows the model of his ‘communication system’, 
rather than the example of Rousseau. It is an erudite work, containing a lot of 
new information about the history of the book trade. But the interpretations, 
particularly the historiographical controversies, are drawn too often from the 
earlier popular essays. These essays contain simplifications of the work of 
other thinkers, and Forbidden best-sellers ‘amplifies’ these simplifications, that 
is, repeats them without much theoretical clarification. 

Darnton is not interested in theorising systematically about the Enlighten- 
ment and Revolution perhaps because he is not interested in the systematic 
thinkers of the Enlightenment and Revolution. He is most interested in ‘Grub 
Street’? — the world of struggling authors who would do and write almost 
anything to make a profit. His method, accordingly, is not close reading and 
philosophical analysis but what he calls ‘grubbing in the archives’. Darnton 
deserves credit for his original archival findings but there was never any 
necessity in his choice of words. ‘Grub Street’ is not the translation of a 
French term but the appropriation of a British one. And ‘grubbing in the 


10. Forbidden best-sellers, p.188-91. 

11. Robert Derathé, Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la science politique de son temps (Paris 1950). 

12. See the discussion of Habermas (p.172), Furet (p.176-77), and Baker (p.170), in Forbidden 
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the mimetic argument that we need to look at what was important ‘to eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen rather than twentieth-century professors’. 

13. Robert Darnton, “The High Enlightenment and the low-life of literature’, The Literary 
underground of the Old Regime (Cambridge, Mass. 1982), p.1. 
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archives” is just one of many possible ways to describe what an American 
professor does when he is in Europe with a research grant. Here the selection 
of cognate terms establishes yet another mimetic correspondence between the 
scholar and his subject. It shows that the historian and his topic are ideologically 
inseparable. It elevates the poor struggling world of authors and it simultane- 
ously puts the Ivy League historian down in the trenches with them, sweating 
and getting his hands dirty. It creates the illusion of camaraderie and it 
institutes a united front against an imaginary establishment — the famous 
philosophes of the eighteenth century, as well as the historically inclined 
philosophers in the twentieth who study them, those élitist intellectuals, such 
as Ernst Cassirer, who effused what Darnton calls ‘vaporous generalizations’. 

Of course, the imitative approach has its theoreticians. A thorough discussion 
of the mimetic pitfall ought to include the anthropologist Clifford Geertz, 
who eloquently defended the principle of sympathetic understanding in The 
Interpretation of cultures." In The Great cat massacre, Darnton applied the 
method of symbolic anthropology, of which Geertz, his colleague at Princeton, 
is a leading practitioner. So perhaps any critic of his method must turn back 
to Geertz to get the full theory (though as I have said, it is not The Great cat 
massacre itself that I find problematic). To avoid a long digression on a 
methodological subject that has created a large literature, I will limit myself to 
one point that is particularly relevant for historians of eighteenth-century 
France. 

Geertz’s emphasis on the act of seizing the meaning which activities have 
for those who practise them is unobjectionable if one is interpreting a specific 
thing, such as the Balinese cockfight (which figures in Geertz’s book), in which 
there is a consensus about the purpose and rules of the institution. But if Bali 
were so divided that the members of the community held debates about the 
significance of the cockfight, with some members calling for its outright 
abolition, then the anthropologist can no longer give an account simply by 
thinking like the natives, particularly if the natives themselves do not know 
how their community arrived at this stage of fragmentation. In eighteenth- 
century France, people did argue about the value of institutions, and they 
even argued about who was responsible for creating this conflict. A historian 
should know the various viewpoints in all their complexities, but something 
else must also be added: either one must provide an independent account 
of the process of cultural disaggregation, or one must turn sympathetic 
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understanding into historical bias by privileging the world-view of one of the 
parties inside the fragmented society. The second procedure is considerably 
easier, and during the 1960s and 1970s it was often justified with the slogan 
‘history from below’. 


Populist ideology 


As Darnton himself notes, in the 1960s and 1970s the term ‘history from 
below’ was ‘a rallying cry for those who wanted to make contact with the 
submerged mass of humanity and to rescue the lives of ordinary men and 
women from oblivion in the past’.!7 Darnton states that as a student he was 
inspired by the trend towards history from below. His goal, as he formulates 
it, was to go beyond the ‘high intellectual history’ of scholars such as Arthur 
Lovejoy and to forge a new ‘low intellectual history’.!® In a statistical study of 
history doctoral dissertations, Darnton also shows that in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the number of theses in ‘social history’ far outstripped the number in political 
and ‘high’ intellectual history." ‘Social history’ and ‘history from below’, it is 
true, are not synonyms, since one can write the social history of an élite group. 
Yet, in the 1960s and 1970s, the term ‘social history’ did have a predominantly 
lower-class connotation, and one of the purposes of Darnton’s data on doctoral 
dissertations is to show that the practitioners of ‘history from below’ became 
very numerous. In other words, ‘history from below’ became part of the status 
quo, and Darnton’s work, with all its original inflections, was nevertheless part 
of a dominant trend. 

Whether or not this trend is finished is hard to say. ‘Social history’ has 
given way to ‘cultural history’ as the most fashionable label, but it remains a 
cultural history ‘from below’. There has not been a return to intellectual 
history in the United States. It is striking that, at the time of writing this, a 
time when academic openings are advertised, there is not a single job announce- 
ment for young American post-doctoral scholars in the field of European 
intellectual history. The generation of the 1960s and 1970s, now in its prime 
and in power, shows little interest in this field. Overall, then, while ‘social 
history’ has tended to dissolve into ‘cultural history’, the populist bias of the 
former decades continues to influence historians’ choice of subject matter. 
There is still a prejudice against the study of ‘high’ culture. 


17. The Kiss of Lamourette, p.195. 
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The first thing that must be examined is the ontological assumptions 
underlying the language of the whole trend, particularly the assumption that 
the world is organised in an up-and-down structure. When criticising Lynn 
Hunt, Darnton claimed that she relied too much on the use of ‘vertical 
metaphors’.”? But his own writings provide the best example of an uncritical 
reliance on up-and-down images. Firstly, there is the distinction between 
‘High Enlightenment’ and ‘/om-life of literature’ that Darnton dramatically 
presented in his classic article of 1971.7! Then there is the expression ‘the 
literary underground’ that figures in the title of the book in which the same 
article was reprinted. The book begins with the sentence, ‘The summit view of 
eighteenth-century intellectual history has been described so often.’ Else- 
where Darnton characterises previous Enlightenment scholarship as a ‘lofty 
affair’, and his own research as a ‘digging downward”. These examples are 
enough to show that ‘history from below’ was not merely a phrase designed 
to encourage historians to study the neglected poor of the past. Rather, the 
slogan also dictated the spatial framework into which one classified the primary 
sources and the historiography in one’s field. 

To gain a critical perspective on this spatial framework is no easy task. For, 
not only is up-and-down language common in academic history, it is also a 
basic feature of the non-academic discourse around us. We talk about the 
‘lower’ and ‘upper’ classes, the ‘down and out’, the ‘pinnacle’ of power, the 
‘underclass’, and ‘social climbing’, without reflecting on the linguistic habit. 
To gain a perspective, it is necessary to take a critical view of ourselves. But 
are we capable of marvelling at ourselves, at our bizarre tendency to place 
everything on a scale of height? It might be useful to imagine a Martian visitor 
who is struck by these terms and who engages in a dialogue with a practitioner 
of history from below: 


Martian: I have observed that some of you earthlings frequently resort to vertical 
imagery when you talk about politics and society. You are a historian. Please explain 
to me the origins of this phenomenon. 


Historian from below: We simply use this as a tool to express our perception that 
today, and throughout much of history, some have wielded more power and wealth 
than others. 


Martian: Yes, we Martians understand the concept of inequality. But why do you use 


20. ‘Revolution sans revolutionaries’, p.22. 
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the binary scheme of ‘above’ and ‘below’ to signify inequality? I have scanned our 
databanks on human customs. I have discovered this vertical language in many places 
but no core structure to which it corresponds. At times, your language even contradicts 
the scale of reality. Our data-banks show that in the period of French history known 
as the Old Regime, the poorer humans lived in dwellings on the upper floors of 
buildings, while the richer ones inhabited the lower floors. Yet, you refer to the former 
as ‘low’ and the latter as ‘high’. 


Historian from below: Well, the language hasn’t really been borrowed from anything 
concrete. It’s kind of a metaphor. 


Martian: What is the origin of this ‘metaphor’? 
Historian from below: (Awkward silence.) 


Martian: Our universal bibliography contains a title and short description of a book 
called The Great chain of being by Arthur Lovejoy. Will this book help me to understand 
the origin of your metaphor? 


Historian from below: No. 
Martian: Why not? 


Historian from below: Uh, well... because — it’s high intellectual history! 


The point of this imaginary dialogue is to draw attention to the fact that 
practitioners of history from below have had a blind spot as regards the 
implications of their own categories. Self-understanding has been blocked by 
the prejudice against ‘high’ intellectual history, which is, in fact, the only kind 
of work that sheds light on the evolution of our own historical semantics. 

But these generic problems of history from below — the naive use of vertical 
language and the unwillingness to trace the lineage of one’s own metaphors — 
are compounded in the field of eighteenth-century studies. For it was in the 
eighteenth century that many of the key words of our historical vocabulary 
first appeared, such as ‘civilisation’, ‘bureaucracy’, and ‘public opinion’. As 
regards Darnton’s work, I have elsewhere drawn attention to the fact that 
when he advocated ‘the social history of ideas’ as a method for studying 
the Enlightenment, he was reifying a category that was invented in the 
Enlightenment itself. The Encyclopédie was one of the first dictionaries in 
which the term ‘social’ appeared. The language of the social (social, société, 
sociabilité, and other related terms) gained currency in the Enlightenment and 
provided a way of converting the complexities of institutional reality into an 
ethically meaningful model.** 
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À similar argument can be made in relation to the concept of ‘history from 
below’. Radical thinkers of the late eighteenth century, such as the abbé Sieyès, 
inverted the values of the great chain of being. They elevated ‘useful’ people 
who worked, and they vilified ‘idle’ aristocrats and priests. The traditional 
distinction between the spiritual and the material, a distinction that worked to 
the disadvantage of working people, was displaced in favour of the new 
distinction between the productive and the unproductive. 

Although the relative value of the classes changed enormously within this 
anti-chain of being, their relational identity as opposed entities in a hierarchy 
remained the same. Unfortunately, Lovejoy did not follow up his magnificent 
chapter on “The temporalizing of the great chain of being”? with a chapter on 
what could be called “The inversion of the great chain of being’. But William 
H. Sewell has, in effect, continued Lovejoy’s work by studying this inversion 
in detail, particularly in the thought of Sieyés.*° Sewell has proved to be 
remarkably flexible in his identity as a historian, practising both ‘history from 
below’, in the form of working-class history, while pursuing the history of 
ideas in order to understand the categories that have consecrated work in 
modern times." 

In contrast, when Darnton describes the philosophes of the 1770s and 1780s 
as privileged and unproductive members of a ‘High Enlightenment’, one senses 
that he has become a vessel of the proto-revolutionary Zeitgeist that he is 
supposed to be analysing. When, in Forbidden best-sellers, he provides lists of 
widely read books in the eighteenth century but only discusses those works 
that qualify as ‘low literature’ (pornography and libel), one again senses that 
he has an overweening desire to invert hierarchy, to give prestige only to what 
was traditionally disdained. 

None of this is meant to reject the possibility of practising ‘history from 
below’ in a variety of sophisticated ways. It is essential, however, to observe 
that when it is practised with populist enthusiasm, that is, when it is designed 
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to debunk an élite and glamorise a vulgar layer of culture, it is too close to the 
most radical processes of eighteenth-century history to be able to explain them. 
To some, this criticism may appear unduly theoretical. Darnton, after all, 
is an empiricist and a master of vivid description. So, what do semantic issues 
have to do with his concrete portraits of life in the ancien régime? Does it 
matter if his terminology has its origins in the period he studies? Yes, it 
matters, and it is time to be precise about how the distinction between ‘high’ 
and ‘low’ has done violence to the history of ideas. Consider the following two 
examples of those who have been decapitated by Darnton’s approach. 


D’Alembert and Suard 


According to Darnton, the editor of the Encyclopédie was preoccupied with 
making money.” D’Alembert believed that ‘society was and ought to be 
hierarchical and that the grands belonged on top’. As an élitist, حم‎ 
scoffed at Grub Street. According to Darnton, d’Alembert ‘castigated the 
“horde of literary rebels” [frondeurs littéraires — d’Alembert’s phrase] for 
venting their frustrated ambitions in attacks on the academy’. 

The point about greed is typical of Darnton’s tendency to attribute material- 
istic motives to the most famous philosophes. D’Alembert’s profound interest 
in science and literature seems to disappear once Darnton explains that he was 
driven by the profit motive. As for the claim that d’Alembert celebrated 
hierarchy, it is contradicted by the text that Darnton cites, the preface to 
d’Alembert’s eulogies of members of the Académie francaise. The main point 
of the preface is to argue in favour of opening up the Académie to men who 
are experts in a broad range of disciplines. According to d’Alembert, the 
Academie’s function is to create a dictionary, and it requires a group of scholars 
with diverse interests to define correctly all the words in the French language. 
D’Alembert does make one bow in the direction of tradition when he says that 
the Académie can benefit from the participation of men of high birth. But he 
insists that there should be no ‘honorary members’ admitted solely on account 
of their birth. He also emphasises the importance of ‘academic equality’, or 
equality among all members of the Académie." 

Most importantly, when d’Alembert scorns the people whom he calls 
frondeurs littéraires, he is not referring to poor Grub Street authors, as Darnton 
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suggests. The fronde, after all, was an aristocratic movement, and d’Alembert 
was taking issue with high-born traditionalists, the defenders of what he 
mockingly calls ‘good taste’. These were the people who wanted the Académie 
to be exclusively for the cultivation of belles lettres, narrowly defined as poetry 
and oratory; they opposed the admission of historians, philosophers and 
scientists. The conflict, then, was not between a ‘high’ and ‘low’ literary class, 
as Darnton suggests. It was between competing conceptions of what it means 
to be a man of letters and how the disciplines should be organised within the 
royal academies. 

‘Je ne crois pas qu’il y eut dans toute notre société un homme plus accompli’, 
wrote Diderot about Suard.*? Though widely respected in the eighteenth 
century, Suard was unfamiliar to all but a few scholars in our time until 
Darnton conferred notoriety on him as the supreme example of a mediocre 
and self-satisfied member of the ‘High Enlightenment’. Suard, according to 
Darnton, was a careerist, not a critical intellectual. Using his good looks and 
good manners, he cultivated connections with the élite. ‘Having made it into 
le monde, Suard began to make money.’** He collected pensions and privileges 
and did nothing else. He ‘wrote little and had little to say — nothing, it need 
hardly be added that would offend the regime’. Suard and others in his milieu 
acted as a ‘prop’ for the existing hierarchy.’ 

Suard’s life, in fact, contained more controversy than Darnton intimates. 
As a young man, he was imprisoned for a year and a half, following fights with 
military officers. He was a friend of John Wilkes and published essays by the 
English radical in the Gazette littéraire de l’Europe. Upon Suard’s election to 
the Académie française in 1772, Louis XV annulled the election on account of 
Suard’s connections with the encyclopedists and some indiscretions he had 
committed as a journalist. Suard was re-elected and confirmed under 
Louis XVI. There is no question that he eventually made money and gathered 
pensions, But Suard represented a moderate strand of Enlightenment thought 
that sought to transform the way people behaved in existing institutions, not 
to abolish them. Like d’Alembert, he expected the academies to be devoted to 
‘the nation’, not the monarch. Their role was to promote ‘sociability’ and 
knowledge throughout France. Though he opposed democracy in the political 
sphere, Suard advocated equality in ‘social’ life. He accepted the concentration 
of sovereign power in the king, but he drew deeply on the Scottish Enlighten- 
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ment to suggest that the issue of the location of sovereignty in a community 
is far less important than the challenge of constructing a productive and polite 
‘civil society’. 3% 

These are two examples in detail, but others ought to be mentioned to show 
the scope of Darnton’s collective caricature of the ‘High Enlightenment’. In 
The Literary underground of the Old Regime, he describes the abbé Raynal as a 
member of the ‘sociocultural élite’.3" He does not mention that this man of 
privilege happened to publish one of the most systematic and aggressive attacks 
on slavery that appeared in the eighteenth century. Even more, in Forbidden 
best-sellers, Raynal’s Histoire philosophique, with its attack on slavery, appears 
on the lists compiled by Darnton of the most popular books in the eighteenth 
century. Yet Darnton offers no discussion of this text. 

The abbé Morellet appears in Darnton’s two articles about him as a 
conniving careerist. In reality, Morellet was a complex reformer who promoted 
freedom of the press, religious toleration, smallpox vaccination, and (most 
interestingly) linguistic revolution.’ 

Voltaire, Professor Darnton alleges, incessantly cultivated courtiers and 
tried to become one himself.*? Once he achieved fame and financial success, 
he acted as an apologist for his class.“ But Voltaire’s dealings with princes 
and courts were often highly contentious. And to describe him as a member 
of a class, to put him in a sociological slot within the binary scheme of ‘high’ 
and ‘low’, is to miss the significance of his career as one of the first free- 
floating intellectuals in modern times. 

None of this is meant to idealise the philosophes or to deny that terms such 
as ‘elitism’ and ‘hierarchy’ could find a meaningful place within more complex 
interpretations of the Enlightenment. What is objectionable in Darnton’s 
portraits is not that he perceives élitism in the philosophes but that this is all 
he sees. He trivialises them. He reduces them to their privileged sociological 
position in such a way as to suggest that we do not need to read their works. 
If Suard was a ‘nonentity’ who had ‘nothing to say’, there can be no point in 
consulting his writings, and Darnton does not. If the Encyclopédie méthodique 
was nothing but a business, there is no need to summarise its prefaces and 
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preliminary discourses, and in his book on the Encyclopédie méthodique (The 
Business of enlightenment) Darnton does not. If Holbach’s Système de la nature 
was just a commercial enterprise, there is no reason to discuss its intellectual 
content, and in his essay on the Système de la nature Darnton does not.*! 

‘I do not mean to insinuate that men of letters do not have a sense of 
vocation’, Darnton says in an endnote in one of his books.” And in response 
to criticism from Frederick A. de Luna regarding his materialist interpretation 
of how J.-P. Brissot became an enemy of the monarchy, Darnton was obliged 
to say that ‘vested interests’ cannot explain everything.* Yet the very fact that 
Darnton provides these disclaimers as glosses on his own arguments is evidence 
that he has, in fact, backed himself into the corner of economic reductionism. 
In his studies of the ‘High Enlightenment’, he has never been concerned to 
capture intellectual complexity. His goal has always been quite simply to prove 
that ‘the philosophes were élitists’.# Elitism and egalitarianism, however, are 
not mutually exclusive. The majority of eighteenth-century philosophers 
cannot be classified in Darnton’s framework, which admits only two categories, 
the ‘high’ theorists who defended inequality and the ‘low’ literary hacks who 
preached equality. 


The de-sacralisation fallacy 


Darnton’s most recent book, The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary 
France, is also his most synthetic effort to date. It can be analytically divided 
into two parts. First is Darnton’s presentation of clandestine popular literature, 
including a description of how the books were manufactured, shipped to 
market, sold and bought. Informed by Darnton’s intimate knowledge of the 
illegal book trade and his special talent for bringing to life old printing shops 
and pedlars, the sections comprising this part are marvellously informative. 
He also provides titillating summaries of some of the more shocking works 
that appear among the lists of best-sellers. 

The other part of the book is an account of how pornography and political 
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libel undermined the monarchy and caused a revolution. According to Darnton, 
specific books do not cause revolutions, but in eighteenth-century France, the 
corpus of illegal books collectively de-sacralised the image of the monarchy, 
undermined its legitimacy in public opinion, and brought about the French Re- 
volution. 

When summarised in this way, the interpretation suggests many rich 
possibilities. But everything hinges on the way one defines and deploys the 
key concepts: ‘the French Revolution’ (the event whose causes are analysed), 
‘de-sacralisation’ (the state’s loss of prestige) and ‘public opinion’ (the primary 
agent of change). Of the three concepts, ‘de-sacralisation’ is the most important, 
for it holds the whole scheme together. It alone stands for a process — the loss 
of religious authority that undermined the monarchy. But the three concepts 
are inseparable. A weakness in one immediately translates into dubious use of 
the others. The whole conceptual web must be kept in mind as we consider 
several objections. 

After each critical point I will draw some lessons, for the aim of this 
discussion is not merely to debate one man’s vision of process, but to point 
out some of the conceptual difficulties that anyone seriously interested in the 
origins of the French Revolution must reflect upon. 

The first objection concerns ‘the French Revolution’ itself. Like 
Tocqueville’s The Old Regime and the French Revolution, Darnton’s book 
focuses on the ancien régime, not the Revolution. But there is an important 
difference. Although Tocqueville did not narrate the events of the Revolution, 
he did define its spirit in his foreword and opening chapters, thus making 
clear the nature of the phenomenon whose origins he was tracing. The 
Revolution of 1789, he says, was, above all, a state of mind. It resembled the 
most radical religious movements. It was utopian, and bent on transforming 
everything. It was not limited in time, for it extends ‘to the present day’ (the 
book was written under the Second Empire). 

Tocqueville also makes clear a great paradox of the Revolution. While it 
set out to abolish, it in fact consolidated ‘paternalistic government’ — the 
authoritarian rule of a central administrator. The purpose of his book, accord- 
ingly, is not only to explain the origins of the Revolutionary imagination, but 
also to explain how the concrete effect of this imagination in France was 
Napoleonic despotism. Everything Tocqueville says about the ancien régime is 
designed to account simultaneously for the Revolution’s radicalism and the 
pattern of conservative reaction that it bequeathed to the nineteenth century. 
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In Forbidden best-sellers, however, we never know what is being explained, 
for ‘the French Revolution’ is not given definition anywhere in the book. Yet 
how can we evaluate someone’s analysis of the causes of an event without 
knowing what he regards as its substance and legacy? In The Kiss of Lamourette, 
Darnton writes, ‘What was the French Revolution all about? Liberty, equality, 
fraternity’.*° He takes the discussion no further than this slogan, but it is at 
least something. We might expect some analysis in Forbidden best-sellers of the 
emergence of the concepts of liberty, equality and fraternity. But there is none. 
In fact, Darnton insists that the ideology of the French Revolution has no 
roots whatsoever in the ancien régime. 

Consider the following passages from Forbidden best-sellers: 


But in fact no one imagined anything comparable to the explosion of 1789. No one 
could, because the modern concept of a revolution did not exist until people had 
experienced one. 


The classic question — What was the relation of the Enlightenment to the Revolution? — 
begins to look like a question mal posée. For, if we put the issue that way, we are likely 
to distort it, first by reifying the Enlightenment as if it could be separated from 
everything else in eighteenth-century culture; then by injecting it into an analysis of 
the Revolution, as if it could be traced through the events of 1789-1800 like a substance 
being monitored in the bloodstream.” 


The first passage is plainly inaccurate. Hannah Arendt’s well-known argument 
that before 1789 the word ‘revolution’ meant cyclical change, not linear 
transformation, is discredited. Important examples of the concept of revolution 
as explosive, far-reaching and deliberate innovation do go back to the pre- 
revolutionary period.” 

As for the second passage, every serious student of eighteenth-century 
thought would agree with Darnton that the Enlightenment is inseparable from 
its context, particularly the system of monarchical government in which it 
emerged. Turgot was a philosophe and also an Intendant. The royal academies 
sponsored the essay competition in which Rousseau first gained public notice. 
Other examples of the rootedness of the Enlightenment in institutions can 
easily be given. But none of this means that the ideology of 1789 had no 
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sources in the pre-revolutionary period. How could the Revolutionaries swear 
to make a new constitution in the Tennis Court Oath without a pre-existing 
idea of a ‘constitution’ as something that can be rapidly formulated, written 
down and implemented? How could there have been a ‘Declaration of the 
Rights of Man’ without a pre-existing concept of individual ‘rights’ and of 
universal ‘man’? How could this declaration invest power in the ‘general will’ 
without a pre-existing formulation of this notion? 

Darnton states that ‘no one foresaw the Revolution or urged it on the 
French’ before the eve of the Revolution itself.°° But even if this were true, 
Darnton is merely offering another mimetic fallacy. He is saying that since 
people in the ancien régime did not foresee how radical the Revolution would 
become, we have no right to study the sources of this radicalism in the ancien 
régime. Clearly, the fact that no one saw the course of the Revolution in 
advance does not exclude the possibility that concepts dating back to the ancien 
régime shaped the course of the Revolution. For Darnton, the Revolution 
appears to be an infinitesimal point. It exists, for it is the very end of his causal 
story. But it never dilates; it never becomes a story in its own right that gives 
meaning to what allegedly caused it. 

In fact, some pre-revolutionary ideas can be traced through the Revolution 
like a substance being monitored in the bloodstream. The substance is language. 
Books do not cause revolutions but words can. The book is a material object 
bearing signs that are quasi-immaterial. For the words begin in a concrete 
form as letters on a page, but they come out of the book and enter into the 
psyche of readers where they settle in, structure its inner dialogues, and 
condition desire and action. Wherever there is action, there are also words. 
We encounter them out in the open again in the sphere of politics, because 
politics is the open contest of language. Even violence must be perpetrated 
with words, because the perpetrator must articulate the rationale for his action 
in language, both before and after the deed. And so across the spectrum, from 
reading to revolution — from the letter on the page to the letter within the 
book of the mind and to the letter in the book of politics — the word is 
ever present. 

In Darnton’s work, too much focus on books as objects, too much emphasis 
on their commercial production and circulation as things, has taken him away 
from the less concrete but all-important subject of words, their meaning and 
their power. It is striking that nowhere in his work has he paid attention to 
the formation of a revolutionary vocabulary prior to 1789. To say, as he does, 
that the ‘experience’ of revolution in 1789 preceded the ‘concept’ of revolution 
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is merely to invite the question: What is ‘experience’? The question has no 
intuitive answer for the reader and Darnton provides no aid. Is there a theory 
behind this puzzling notion of experience without concepts, or is it a convenient 
formulation to avoid the study of political language, a study which threatens 
to become ‘high’ intellectual history? 

A lesson to be drawn here is that one should never give a lengthy account 
of the origins of something without specifying what that something is, why it 
is important, and how its structure can be ascertained by studying its genesis. 
In Darnton’s case, it is particularly unclear why he addresses the ideological 
origins of the Revolution at all, since he seems to take the view that the destiny 
of the Revolution owed nothing to ideas. In Forbidden best-sellers, he reiterates 
the claim that the Terror was due to extreme circumstances, not Revolutionary 
idealism. Nowhere does he suggest that we can understand any major episode 
of the Revolution by understanding pornographic ideas before the Revolution. 
If the Revolution invented its own history from scratch, why study its 
background? Why focus on the causes of an event when one does not think 
that they explain the content or course of the event? 

As for the causal process itself, Darnton sees an ‘ideological erosion’ bringing 
down the ancien régime." In The Literary underground of the Old Regime, he 
had already referred to this erosion as ‘de-sacralisation’,*” and he describes it 
again in this way in Forbidden best-sellers.” De-sacralisation is the elimination 
of religious mystique from politics. ‘Like the drip, drip of water on stone, the 
denunciations of dissolute kings and wicked ministers wore away the layer of 
sacredness that made the monarchy legitimate in the eyes of its subjects.” 

The first objection to de-sacralisation is that it is not distinguished from the 
related, but more useful, concept of secularisation. Secularisation refers to a 
process by which something loses religious justification but acquires some 
other form of justification. The new justification is not directly tied to religious 
traditions but it functions like religion to provide an aura of authority. In his 
chapter on ‘The temporalizing of the great chain of being’, Lovejoy showed 
that many writers in the early nineteenth century extricated the idea of 
hierarchy from its Christian ontology and embedded it in temporal schemes 
of progress. The absolute, previously located in space at the top of the chain, 
was now located in time, at the end of history. Similarly, it is evident that 
communist ideology is secular, but it is not without a sacred structure that, in 
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fact, owes much to religious eschatology." Certainly, whenever secularisation 
occurs, the new forms are considerably different from the old. But the 
important point is that there is no diminution in the sum total of meaning. 
De-sacralisation, in contrast, implies a drastic reduction in meaning. It suggests 
that religion has disappeared and nothing fills in its space. Religion, in this 
context, is like clothing, and de-sacralisation is the stripping of it away to 
reveal a bare and vulnerable reality. 

It is doubtful whether a process of de-sacralisation occurred in the eighteenth 
century, or has in fact ever occurred, except in the minds of a few sceptical 
intellectuals who are capable of confronting the moral void of the universe. 
Carl Becker, who was one of those nihilists, denied that the eighteenth century 
de-sacralised anything.*° Becker is a neglected figure today, but another sceptic 
who is not neglected, Michel Foucault, provides an equally critical perspective 
on de-sacralisation. He shows us that there is no disappearance of transcendence 
because there is no transcendence to begin with. There is only ‘discourse’ 
which, whether it is religious or not, produces effects of truth. If the state 
relinquishes a particular claim to authority, it concurrently asserts another. In 
fact, Foucault suggests that the sacralisation of authority increased in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries through ‘a veritable technological take- 
off in the productivity of power’. The ideological resources of the French 
state intensified due to its elaboration of an apparatus — a larger army, police 
force and fiscal administration, that were used to promote the values of 
stability, discipline and prosperity. 

Darnton is, of course, not the first to use the notion of de-sacralisation. In 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, the de-sacralisation theme was 
the trademark of intellectuals with a tragic disposition. 


The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world.58 


Arnold beautifully communicates the longing of a sensitive man for mystery 
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and totality. But the image is misleading in suggesting that the decline of 
religion has left the world dry and bare — as if modern ideologies do not 
function as Christianity does to give the sheer facts of life a moral purpose. 

The same issue can be raised with regard to Max Weber’s concept of de- 
sacralisation or ‘disenchantment’. In The Protestant ethic, Weber contrasted 
two periods of history: the world of the Reformation, in which people ‘worked’ 
(that is, followed the precepts of economic rationality) to gain assurance of 
their salvation; and the world of fully developed capitalism, in which people 
have no choice but to work for businesses, and do so without any idealised 
conception of their economic activity. Except for a cursory and polemical 
treatment of Franklin, Weber’s schema fails to recognise the deep moralisation 
of capitalism that has been forged in secular terms since the seventeenth 
century. Capitalist labour, in other words, is still embedded in ontological and 
ethical systems of value. The distinction between ‘capitalist’? and ‘command’ 
economies, for example, gives some people a profound sense of purpose, the 
feeling that they are the bulwarks of a whole system based on the values of 
liberty and individualism. One has a right to feel that such moralisations are 
bogus — this is not a defense of capitalism. But when Weber spoke of an ‘iron 
cage’, he meant an absence of meaning, an economy that had no moral ground 
at all. His formulation poetically expresses the nostalgia of a person who has 
himself lost his religion along with his sense of security that what he does has 
eternal value. Yet, had Weber known more about the Enlightenment and its 
sacralisation of capitalism, he would not have created such a radical antithesis 
between the Reformation and modernity. 

An important lesson here is that the decline of a religious attitude or 
behaviour is never enough to account for the downfall of an institution or way 
of life. Certainly, it cannot explain a revolution. Sources of legitimacy are 
constantly evolving. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, people believed 
that monarchs could cure diseases with their touch. In the eighteenth century, 
they did not believe this so much. But Louis XV and Louis XVI did not claim 
that divine powers were their only source of authority, so they were not at 
risk. They claimed other powers, notably the power to produce utilité and 
police — welfare and good order. Darnton sometimes writes about the eight- 
eenth-century monarchy as though it were a medieval state, with only theology 
to justify its vast powers. But what is needed is an analysis of a hyper-sacralised 
state that had multiple sources of legitimacy, some religious, some secular. 

Darnton takes note of changes outside the political sphere, such as the rise 
of pornographic books that unclothed the king and made him look like a weak 
animal, not a divine being. But he assumes that the political sphere remained 
ideologically inert. The innovations that he detects outside the state appear, 
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therefore, to be more radical than they are, for they are measured against a 
purely theocratic definition of the monarchy. In reality, the most dynamic 
force in the ancien régime was the state. To say that the French people wanted 
to overthrow the monarchy because of de-sacralisation is to suggest that the 
state had no ideological resources with which to defend itself other than the 
aura of divine right that pornography supposedly undermined. But from the 
wars of religion onwards, absolutism justified itself primarily as a mechanism 
for producing political peace. The king was the only ‘public person’, the only 
source of order in a nation divided by religion and by corporate privileges. 
Beginning with Bodin, this claim was frequently asserted in secular terms. By 
the seventeenth century, the monarchy claimed the function of producing not 
only order but orderly change: military expansion, population growth, economic 
progress, and the amelioration of health. 

We can draw the lesson that when trying to account for the origins of the 
Revolution, it is not enough to show the existence of insults against the 
monarchy. No negative outburst, either on the street or in pornographic books, 
could ever have toppled the French state. Only the elaboration of an alternative 
vision of political order could have brought about revolutionary change. In 
other words, an alternative vision of politics had to be sacralised at the 
same time that the monarchy was secularised. That alternative vision was 
‘public opinion’. 

According to Jurgen Habermas, public opinion was a bourgeois ‘category’, 
not a reality in the eighteenth century. The bourgeoisie claimed to speak in 
the name of the entire nation. Although it was a particular group, it saw itself 
as the condensation of a rational and unified ‘public opinion’. Habermas 
stresses the hypocrisy of the bourgeoisie, but he also takes the concept of 
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public opinion, as an abstract ideal, seriously. For he would like to see universal 
education and open discussion engender د‎ truly broad and informed public 
opinion today. Thus, for Habermas, ‘public opinion’ is not necessarily fictitious. 
But he does make it clear that in the eighteenth century, it was ideologically in- 
flated. 

Darnton, however, takes ‘public opinion’ at face value, as though it were a 
real thing. In one review, he dismisses Habermas with a single flourish: 
‘Habermas has nothing to say about the realities of cultural life under the Old 
Regime.’®! This is untrue, but we need not dwell on Habermas, for, if we turn 
from him to Keith Baker and Mona Ozouf, we are undeniably in the hands of 
scholars who have something to say about the ancien régime. And they, too, 
see ‘public opinion’ as a concept. The term opinion publique, they show, implied 
the existence of a peaceful, intelligent, collective tribunal — the ‘public’ — 
whose multiple opinions tended to converge into a single viewpoint. The most 
singular aspect of the idea of public opinion is its singularity; it implied the 
existence of a unanimous public, rather than a diverse and fragmented one, 
which is the only one that has ever existed in reality.°° Critics of the monarchy 
invested ‘public opinion’ with an imaginary unity because unity is precisely 
what the absolute monarchy claimed that it, and only it, could produce. As 
Baker writes, ‘Construed as rational, universal, impersonal, unitary, it [the 
concept of public opinion] took on many of the attributes of the absolute 
monarchical authority it was replacing’.® 

According to Darnton, Baker and Ozouf ‘seem to assume that it is adequate 
to study the idea of the thing [public opinion] rather than the thing itself .° 
But they do not merely consider public opinion as an idea. They emphasise 
how this idea was bandied about in debate, and how, in the last decades of the 
ancien régime, it became the foundation of a new system of politics in which 
individuals increasingly dared to present their own proposals in the name of a 
social whole that allegedly stood behind them. While ‘public opinion’ was 
merely an idea, this idea made it possible for open debate to escalate. 

Darnton knows enough about the diversity of eighteenth-century readers to 
know that none of the pornographic works he sees as so important was familiar 
and agreeable to everyone. He also knows that many people did not read at 
all. In The Literary underground, he notes, ‘there could have been several 
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reading publics and several cultures’. Yet, elsewhere in the same book, he 
says, ‘During the eighteenth century, a general reading public emerged in 
France; public opinion gathered force; and ideological discontent welled up 
with other currents to produce the first great revolution of modern times’. 
In the first quotation, we have multiple publics; in the second we have an 
essentially unified public that is linked with the Revolution. Similarly, in 
Forbidden best-sellers, he often allows us to see a broad array of opinions among 
readers and writers, but, at key moments in his interpretation, ‘public opinion’ 
suddenly becomes a strangely monolithic ‘force’. 

Darnton, in other words, has sacralised public opinion. He confers upon it 
a reality that is prior to all conceptions of it (hence his attack on Baker and 
Ozouf). He turns the many into one (multiple opinions become the ‘force’ of 
a unified opinion). And he makes this entity the all-powerful agent that 
demystified and toppled the monarchy. It is worth pondering the irony of an 
account of de-sacralisation that only works through the sacralisation of its 
categories. There is no dialectical imagination here: no account of how the 
monarchy over-sacralised itself by inventing so many self-justifications, both 
religious and secular, that people began to examine the tensions among them 
and to amplify the contradictions. How the state unwittingly sponsored this 
process of theorising about the incoherence of the political system, and how 
this debate suddenly acquired radical focus once the Estates-General was 
summoned — these problems are the key to understanding the origins of 
the Revolution. 

Certain aspects of the problem, it should be stressed, cannot be answered 
through the style of causal analysis associated with social history; that is, causal 
analysis that tries to link victorious ideas with a powerful, concrete carrier in 
the ancien régime (such as ‘the bourgeoisie’, or ‘public opinion’). One thing that 
is certain is that proto-revolutionary ideology existed before the Revolution, but 
it was not present in the minds of most Frenchmen before the summoning of 
the Estates-General. The problem, then, is to explain how an especially radical 
mode of pre-revolutionary thought came to the forefront in 1788-1789. There 
are two possibilities: (1) the concepts of popular sovereignty and the general 
will won the battle of ideas because individuals, such as Sieyés, who had 
superior rhetorical skills, happened to subscribe to these particular ideas in 
1788-1789 (I take this to be Baker’s view); (2) there is a logic to open, mass 
political debate of the kind that emerged when elections to the Estates-General 
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were announced, ۵ logic that ensures that those with the most egalitarian 
rhetoric ultimately triumph. I am inclined to take this second, more Hegelian 
view. In Baker’s view, I believe, the power of rhetoric confers victory on 
egalitarian ideas; in my view, the inherent power of egalitarian ideas inevitably 
confers victory on those who choose to become their mouthpiece. Whenever 
debate becomes nationwide, the concept of the nation will acquire prestige. 
Whenever the audience of ideas is massive, an idealised concept of the mass 
will proliferate. Whenever the people vote (and the franchise during elections 
to the Estates-General was very broad),°* they will vote for themselves, for the 
person who most aggressively claims to represent the people. In short, concepts 
that incorporate the majority will inevitably gain the assent of the majority. 

I do not pretend to be proving anything here in an empirical fashion, but 
only suggesting another lesson, that, before we truly understand where the 
Revolution came from, we must set aside our wish for a god-like agent 
that inexorably forced the Revolution to happen. We must embrace the 
contingencies that led up to the Estates-General and then embrace the iron 
logic that radicalised the political culture from that time onward. The process 
of radicalisation was remarkably rapid after 1788 because democratic ideas had 
already been forged over the course of the eighteenth century. These ideas 
were philosophical and they were not widespread, but they offered a powerful 
vocabulary for the new situation of electoral dispute that arose in 1788. The 
availability of a radical democratic vocabulary accounts for the unprecedented 
acceleration of democracy that occurred in France during the Revolution and 
that has occurred more slowly, but with the same logic, almost everywhere 
else in the Western world. 

Now it is far easier to criticise someone else’s history than to write one’s 
own. With his abundant creativity, Darnton has made this historiographical 
debate possible, and he may still have much more to say. In reviewing the 
corpus of his works, one piece struck me in particular, an essay entitled ‘History 
and anthropology’. This piece is not a reprint of Darnton’s journalism but 
a serious response to criticism of his essay on “The great cat massacre’. I have 
indicated that I admire the whole book, The Great cat massacre, but others 
found fault with the title essay. In ‘History and anthropology’, Darnton 
answered them and beat them. The analytical level of this essay, in my opinion, 
is the highest in Darnton’s entire corpus. It provides a remarkably subtle 
rereading of the cat massacre that occurred in the 1730s and of his first essay 
upon it. It shows what can happen when scholars truly debate each other 
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instead of drawing caricatures of each other’s ideas. It also shows that Darnton 
is brilliant, and capable of rising to the level of his more theoretically minded 
critics. 

Perhaps he will be able to do so again. But I suspect that he will have to 
forge a wholly new foundation, instead of adding new levels to the original 
argument, as he did in ‘History and anthropology’. For, when it comes to the 
division of the Enlightenment into high and low strands, the glamorisation of 
pornography and libel, the emphasis on de-sacralisation, and the argument 
that public opinion was a real thing that caused the Revolution, I can detect 
no reason whatever for accepting these positions, either in the eighteenth 
century or in the writings of Professor Darnton. 
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Bypassing the Enlightenment: taking an 
underground route to revolution 


ROBERT Darnton has played a leading role in shaping the new and expanding 
field of book history. At the same time, he has also been preoccupied with the 
much older field of French Revolutionary studies, in particular with ‘classic 
questions about the origins of the French Revolution’: what was the connection 
between the Enlightenment and the Revolution? What were the Revolution’s 
ideological origins?! These questions were the point of departure for his 
doctoral dissertation of 1964.” They are still being addressed some thirty years 
later, in his most recent book. This essay will offer a critical assessment of his 
handling of the ‘classic questions’. 

First of all, something must be said about Darnton’s remarkable gifts as a 
stylist. He is especially skilful in presenting often forbidding material in an 
inviting way. He writes with such verve and sparkle that even the most well- 
worn topic is made to seem fresh and new. When drawing on his own archival 
research, he takes pains to provide entertaining stories along with charts and 
statistics. His genuine fascination with all the tricks of the clandestine book 
trade, as plied by publishers, booksellers and pedlars in eighteenth-century 
France, is conveyed in a way that has proved infectious to readers and students 
alike. He has won a following from an outstanding group of young scholars. 
Under his aegis, they have produced publications of unusual distinction.* 

On matters of substance, however, it is often difficult to know where 
Darnton stands. We are no sooner invited to ponder some ‘of the truly big 
questions of modern history’ than we are informed that such questions have 
been badly posed or that they are unanswerable, or that we ‘should repress 
the desire for bottom-line solutions’.4 Sweeping claims are usually followed 
by cautious disclaimers and a shift to a different set of issues. So we are never 
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entirely certain whether the author really means to address the ‘big questions’ 
or whether he is merely presenting them as a rhetorical ploy. On occasion, one 
has the impression (to borrow from a review of an entirely different work)‘ 
that research is being recycled at the expense of the points to be made. 

On the origins of the French Revolution, a general overview points to the 
deployment of two different strategies, both falling within the realm of literary 
sociology. The first focuses on social mobility among men of letters on the eve 
of revolution. The second concerns the circulation and consumption of books 
during the same interval. I shall take them up in turn and then consider 
whether and how they might be related to each other. 

The first strategy entails a special application of Pareto’s general theory 
pertaining to the circulation of élites and blocked mobility. Unlike some earlier 
commentators — such as Taine, who had seen a Jacobinical rage fermenting 
among ‘frustrés’ in diverse professions such as lawyers without clients and 
doctors without patients — Darnton devotes his attention exclusively to literati 
and elaborates on the phenomenon Crane Brinton described as ‘the desertion 
of the intellectuals’. Whereas Brinton lumped together the major philosophes 
and their later epigoni, Darnton envisages a generational divide. After the 
1760s, following the death of ‘the old Bolsheviks’ (a rather anachronistic 
reference to Voltaire and Rousseau), an over-production of would-be philo- 
sophes led to intensified disaffection. While successful mediocrities fattened 
themselves on pensions and privileges, hopeful young men from the provinces 
were forced to eke out a miserable living as ‘Grub Street hacks’. Corrupted 
and humiliated, they seethed with hatred of the ‘closed, aristocratic character 
of the Parisian world of letters’,? and avenged themselves by penning diatribes. 
The verbal violence directed against aristocratic privilege by publicists who 
became revolutionaries (such as Hébert, Carra, Gorsas, Brissot et a/.) reflected 
the bitter experience of aspiring literati who were disdained by a literary 
establishment that no longer provided any room at the top.!° 
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This approach has the merit of complicating a simplistic Marxist schema. 
Instead of serving as spokesmen for the class interests of others (whether haute 
bourgeoisie or sans culotte), men of letters are regarded as having class interests 
of their own. Parvenus are seen as resenting, not so much offices closed by a 
‘feudal reaction’, as the withholding of the glittering prizes awarded to a 
literary elite. The thesis also offers a plausible explanation for the verbal 
violence directed against aristocrats by radical publicists and pamphleteers. ‘It 
was from [...] visceral hatred, not from the refined abstractions of the contented 
cultural elite, that the extreme Jacobin revolution found its authentic voice." 

But the bifurcation of literati into contented mandarins and discontented 
proles is itself somewhat simplistic. I have already criticised this scheme 
elsewhere!” and will touch on only a few points here. As Franco Venturi has 
noted, the very term ‘Grub Street’ is misplaced when applied to conditions in 
Paris under the ancien régime.’ There was a real Grub Street in eighteenth- 
century London, along with a lively journalistic press. The metaphor also fits 
early nineteenth-century Parisian life as depicted in //lusions perdues. But the 
melodramatic plot of Balzac’s novel does not really lend itself to a pre- 
revolutionary setting. The vision of desperate writers being trapped in a 
situation that had no exit,‘ however relevant to the fate of a Lucien de 
Rubempré, seems remote from the experience of the well-travelled literati of 
Louis XVI’s France. As Darnton himself has documented so well, French 
language journals and publishing houses flourished outside the borders of the 
Bourbon realm. For French authors in search of employment, intervals of 
being down and out in Paris alternated with intervals of being up and 
around abroad. 

Moreover, to portray pre-revolutionary literati as either contented medio- 
crities or alienated radicals does not do justice to the complexity of late 
eighteenth-century literary politics. It seems misguided to depict radical 
energy as always being generated from ‘below’. Such figures as d’Holbach and 
Condorcet were comfortably situated but they were neither mediocre nor 
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contented with the status quo. The actual authors of the most incendiary anti- 
aristocratic propaganda issued on the eve of revolution do not fit into any of 
the categories Darnton provides. They came from varied backgrounds. Volney 
(né Chassebœuf), whose Sentinelle du peuple expressed a ‘visceral’ hatred of 
aristocrats, belonged to the Angevin gentry. He had been on diplomatic 
missions to the Near East before turning up in Brittany and launching the 
journal which gave the first signal for revolution." Abbé Sieyès was a member 
of the cathedral clergy who, doubtless, resented the fact that a bishopric was 
out of the reach of a commoner. But ecclesiastical preferment seems irrelevant 
to the over-production of literati; Sieyés’s incendiary pamphlets were not 
composed in Parisian garrets or gutters. Mirabeau, whose diatribe against 
hereditary aristocracy owed much to an American prototype,’ might well be 
described as a ‘hack’ who lived from hand to mouth. But he was scarcely a 
disillusioned idealist corrupted by the system. He was, rather, a dissolute 
aristocrat who found support from publishers in Neuchatel, Amsterdam and 
London, and was even able to employ Genevan refugees to serve him as 
hired hands.'® 

There were others of course who seem better suited to Darnton’s scheme. 
One of them, Jacques-Pierre Brissot, is repeatedly singled out as a key figure. 
‘The resentments produced by his frustrated literary and scientific ambitions 
in the 1780s provided the crucial element’ in his Revolutionary career ‘and 
probably in many careers like his’. While in London during the early 1780s, 
Brissot ran into the sort of trouble one might expect of a denizen of Grub 
Street. He complained in his memoirs of having been cheated by expatriate 
blackmailers and endured a brief imprisonment for debt. But he also encoun- 
tered a circle of eminent dissenters, political reformers and philosophical 
radicals: Jeremy Bentham, Joseph Priestley, Richard Price, Catherine Macau- 
lay, David Williams et al. This same circle contained the foreigners who 
would be accorded honorary French citizenship by the National Convention 
after Louis XVI’s fall, at the urging of Brissot and his Girondin friends. 

It would be a mistake to discount such encounters when considering Brissot’s 
later activities as a Revolutionary journalist and Girondin politician. The 
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epigraph which would be repeated on every issue of his Revolutionary journal, 
Patriote français, ‘a free press is the eternally vigilant sentinel of the people’, 
was taken from an address given by Dr John Jebb (1736-1786). During 
Brissot’s London stay, Jebb had been engaged in organising the Society for 
Constitutional Information, circulating petitions and setting up committees of 
correspondence aimed at dissolving George III’s ‘unrepresentative’ House of 
Commons and at creating a National Assembly. A decade later, after the 
French had succeeded in dissolving an ‘unrepresentative’ Estates-General and 
creating their own National Assembly, the name of Dr John Jebb would 
become familiar to all French readers of Brissot’s journal. 

The year immediately preceding 1789 found Brissot travelling in North 
America. He visited Washington in Mount Vernon, thanks to a letter of 
introduction from Lafayette. (To stroll along the banks of the Potomac is a 
great distance from being trapped in the gutters of Paris.) He tried without 
success to persuade George Washington to free his slaves and join the 
movement for emancipation.” During his American journey Brissot was 
especially impressed by the remarkable success of Tom Paine’s Common sense. 
He was persuaded that Paine’s work would have remained without much effect 
had it been left in its original pamphlet form. The idea that its success was 
due to its being repeatedly reprinted in newspapers underlies his often cited 
remark: ‘Without newspapers the American Revolution would never have suc- 
ceeded. 

As these remarks may suggest, Brissot’s encounters with English and 
American publicists and politicians were no less significant (and perhaps more 
so) in shaping his particular ‘style’ of revolutionary politics than were his 
contacts with blackmailing pamphleteers. Indeed, it is by no means clear how 
the shady side of his pre-revolutionary career affected his later activities. On 
this question, Darnton’s celebrated 1968 essay, “The Grub Street style of 
politics: J.-P. Brissot, police spy’,”* stops short of providing a clear answer. 
The essay points out that one should not take Brissot at his word when he 
denied being drafted into service as a paid informer by the chief book-trade 
official of the ancien régime. Its purpose, however, is not merely to underscore 
flaws in Brissot’s idealised self-portrait, ‘but rather to understand the making 
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of a revolutionary’. Towards this end, it offers a touching portrait of an 
earnest young idealist traumatically corrupted and ‘deflowered’ by vicious 
officials. The reader is asked to believe that Brissot seethed with hatred ever 
after. ‘How he must have reviled the men who [...] dishonoured him by 
making him their agent!”? But this is purely speculative and not altogether 
plausible.” There is no evidence that Brissot felt dishonoured, and much to 
suggest that he retained his capacity for self-congratulation. Doubtless, after 
1789, it was only prudent to deny complicity with the authorities of the ancien 
régime; before 1789, agreeing to serve as an agent of a royal official was not 
necessarily an occasion for shame. In 1781, three years before his presumably 
traumatic agreement with Lenoir, Brissot had written to the Société Typo- 
graphique de Neuchâtel that he had inside information from a book-trade 
official, and his letter was written ‘not without a touch of pride’. In any 
event, it remains unclear how Brissot’s dealings with book-trade officials 
(whether shameful or not) affected the future Girondin’s particular ‘style’ of 
revolutionary politics.” 

In 1784, the year in which he was presumably scarred for life by dealings 
with ‘the police’, Brissot found a new patron in the Genevan financier Etienne 
Clavière. His first encounter with Clavière had occurred two years previously, 
not while being trapped in Paris or being down and out in London, but while 
travelling in Switzerland to visit his publisher in Neuchatel.*? There, he 
luxuriated in the hospitable environment provided by his host, Samuel- 
Frédéric Ostervald, and by Ostervald’s recently widowed daughter, the culti- 
vated Mme Bertrand, who served as the headmistress of a girls’ school in 
Mannheim. ‘L’inquisition du cabinet de Versailles avait cru fermer tous les 
passages à la lumière en garnissant les frontières de la Flandre [...] Le génie 
de la liberté avait changé de place et transporté ses ateliers au milieu des 
montagnes où l’inquisition ne pouvait pénétrer.’*! 

‘Once he had fallen into Grub Street’, Darnton tells us, ‘the provincial 
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youth who had dreamt of storming Parnassus never extricated himself.’ After 
Grub Street had left its mark on Brissot and his companions, ‘they could not 
penetrate into polite society where the plums were passed around so they 
cursed the closed world of culture’ .** But there was nothing closed about Brissot’s 
cultural world. When attention is focused only on the blocked mobility of 
the literary careerist and his career is reduced to consorting with blackmailers 
and spying for the police, we are likely to overlook the effects of Enlightenment 
universalism on Brissot’s world-view. That is, we are likely to pass over the 
grandiosity of his ambition and the extraordinary expansiveness of his plans. 
In the 1780s, he set out to organise all the savants and reformers of Europe by 
means of a London-based Lyceum.** ‘Like the encyclopedists he would 
popularise knowledge. He would unite men of letters of all quarters of the 
globe in a single body so that, to quote his own language, a Laplander 
transplanted to Paris or Madrid would be as much at home as though he 
were a Frenchman or Spaniard since he would realize that he belongs to 
all countries. 

‘Seen from the perspective of Grub Street’, Darnton’s argument goes, ‘the 
Republic of letters was a lie’.*° Seen from the wide-angled cosmopolitan 
perspective of the French journalist who crossed the Channel, the Alps and 
the Atlantic Ocean, the republic of letters was an expansive phenomenon 
which encompassed a world-wide family of man. Even within France in the 
1780s writers such as Brissot, far from sinking into a proletariat, found new 
welcome from the haut monde. Radicalism from above led to the formation of 
new associations and ‘clubs à l’anglaise’. Doors were opened to the well- 
travelled hoteliers son from Chartres. Brissot belonged to the same Mesmerist 
coterie as did those who ‘enjoyed very exalted positions in the Ancien Régi- 
me’.3" In helping to found the Gallo-American Society and the Société des 
amis des noirs, he was joined by Lafayette and other French grandees. His 
membership in such organisations leads at least one authority to place him 
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corresponding society, a journal and regular meetings. His trip to Switzerland was based partly 
on his hope of raising money for this project. In the end he fell back on his mother-in-law’s 
help. The /ycée proved to be short-lived. 

35. Ellery, Brissot de Warville, p.52. The translated citation is from Brissot’s Journal du lycée. 

36. The Literary underground, p.23. 

37. Mesmerism, p.104. 
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among ‘the notables of the progressive bourgeoisie”. When we survey develop- 
ments during the 1780s, we are impressed less by the exclusion of obscure 
writers from privileged circles than by their inclusion in societies where nobles 
and commoners worked together for political change. One is also impressed 
by the importance of exposure to Anglo-American political developments in 
shaping the views of those literati who became deputies after 1789. 

Brissot’s pre-revolutionary experiences may well be related to the policies 
he pursued after 1789, both as a journalist and later as a deputy to the 
Legislative Assembly. But the portrayal of Brissot as a ‘Grub Street spy’ leaves 
undone the task of drawing connections. Before turning to the second strategy 
adopted by our author, it is worth noting that the construct of Grub Street, 
whatever one thinks of it, cannot bear the burden of explanation allocated to 
it. Speculation about the frustrated ambitions of literati, however intrinsically 
interesting, does little to help us understand how the Enlightenment might be 
related to the Revolution. 


The second strategy, which sets aside frustrated literati and takes up forbidden 
books, was first tried out by Darnton in a review essay of 1971.*° It has been 
amplified in numerous works and is now fully orchestrated in Forbidden best- 
sellers, which appeared in 1995. Although the latter contains an updated 
bibliography and incorporates recent book-history studies, its point of depart- 
ure is the same as the one in the 1971 essay. Both essay and book start by 
citing a 1910 article by Daniel Mornet which ‘asked quite simply what did 
Frenchmen read in the eighteenth century’.*” Both go on to fault Mornet for 
stopping short in 1780, and for limiting his inquiry to library auction catalogues 
which listed a great deal of respectable and innocuous ‘light’ reading matter 
but omitted all kinds of ‘illegal literature’. Mornet thus showed the French 
amusing themselves with sentimental novels rather than pondering arguments 
about popular sovereignty. As a result of his flawed procedure, ‘the connecting 
links between the Enlightenment and the Revolution seemed to dissolve’.*! 


38. Leo Gershoy, Bernard Barère, a reluctant terrorist (Princeton 1962), p.54. 

39. Robert Darnton, ‘Reading, writing and publishing in eighteenth-century France’, first 
appeared in Daedalus 100 (1971), p.214-56, before becoming ch.6 of The Literary underground. 

40. Compare The Literary underground, p.167, with Forbidden best-sellers, p.xvii. The most 
recent book goes on to assert that Mornet made the question of what the French were reading 
‘the starting point for a vast inquiry into the intellectual origins of the French Revolution’. The 
assertion seems to apply better to Darnton’s œuvre than to the 1910 essay by Mornet. 

41. Mornet’s article is also faulted for stopping at 1780 and for drastically under-estimating 
the circulation of Rousseau’s Contrat social. See The Literary underground, p.83. (See also 
Mesmerism, p.3.) Forbidden best-sellers, however, asserts that, though Mornet overstated the case, 
he was probably correct in saying that Rousseau’s treatise did not circulate widely (p.67), and 
that the French did favour ‘light informal literature’ apart from ‘little tomes of atheism’ (p.70). 
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Forbidden best-sellers is ostensibly designed to restore these connecting links by 
providing a full treatment of the material left out of Mornet’s account. The 
omitted material ‘contained almost the entire Enlightenment and everything 
that Mornet was later to identify with the intellectual origins of the French 
Revolution’. I stress ‘later’ because it is worth pausing over. 

Mornet’s relatively brief 1910 article on libraries was a limited inquiry which 
stopped short at 1780. It should not be conflated with his magisterial volume 
of 1933 on intellectual origins which carried the story up to 1787. In the later 
work, Mornet not only considered ‘forbidden’ books but also covered much 
else. To say that illegal literature contained ‘everything’ Mornet identified 
with intellectual origins overstates the case. Nevertheless, Origines intellectuelles 
made good use of J.-P. Belin’s now classic studies of the clandestine book 
trade. Since Belin’s work first appeared in 1913, it was unavailable to the 
author of the 1910 article. The repeated criticism of the 1910 article and 
the off-hand remark about the 1933 book provide an unbalanced view of 
Mornet’s work. 

Indeed, anyone who has read Origines intellectuelles attentively will find few 
surprises in Darnton’s latest book. There is the same distrust of the study of 
‘great books’ and ‘great ideas’, the same conviction that second-rate and even 
tenth-rate writings contain useful material for the literary historian. There are 
the same findings about the remarkable success of the clandestine works of 
Voltaire and d’Holbach, and about the way foreign presses ‘gémissent sans 
arrêt’, churning out forbidden titles for French markets. Certainly, Mornet 
provides only a few paragraphs on Mercier’s An 2440, and refers only briefly 
to the pornographic-cum-philosophic Thérèse philosophe, whereas Darnton 
provides detailed commentaries as well as the full texts of both in an appendix.“ 
Nevertheless, Mornet does offer helpful biographical data on the probable 
author of Thérèse philosophe.* He also takes note of Mercier’s pro-monarchical, 
anti-republican position after 1780. 

The author of Origines intellectuelles, despite being faulted by Darnton for 
stopping at 1780 in his 1910 essay, actually seems more concerned than his 


42. Forbidden best-sellers, p.xix. 

43. Daniel Mornet, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution frangaise (1715-1787) (Paris 
1933). See esp. part 2, ch.2. The two pertinent titles cited by Mornet are: J.-P. Belin, Le 
Commerce des livres prohibés à Paris de 1750 à 1789 (Paris 1913), and Le Mouvement philosophique 
de 1748 à 1789 (Paris 1913). 

44. Origines intellectuelles, p.1-2, 97-105, 132-33, 238-39, 132. 

45. See the sketch of the marquis d’Argens among ‘maîtres cachés’: Origines intellectuelles, 
p.34-37. A doctoral dissertation, written under Mornet’s direction and published in 1928, is still 
the only full-length biography of the marquis: Elise Johnston, Le Marquis d’Argens (Paris [1928]). 

46. Origines intellectuelles, p.239. 
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critic about relating revolutionary developments to pre-revolutionary ones in 
his magnum opus. Darnton’s treatment of ‘reader responses’, draws largely on 
the pre-revolutionary reports of officials and booksellers. He wants to show 
that the reading of ‘forbidden books’ was believed to produce ‘powerful 
responses’ and that /ibelles were believed to be capable of upsetting ‘the stability 
of the state’. Mornet skips over the opinions of officials and others about 
readers, while spending more space on the records left by readers themselves. 
To exemplify ‘the experiences of many readers’, Darnton cites a single case- 
study — his own essay on the dossier of a Protestant merchant who enthused 
about Rousseau.** Mornet offers sketches of many diverse readers, ranging 
from court aristocrats to the petite bourgeoisie. He gives special attention to 
such future revolutionaries as Brissot and Camille Desmoulins. He takes note 
of female readers such as Lucile Duplessis, before she became Camille’s wife, 
and Manon Phlipon, before she became Mme Roland. He includes the young 
Robespierre and the young Danton.“ Elsewhere, he provides evidence on how 
the cult of Rousseau was observed by such figures as Brissot, Robespierre, 
Buzot, Carnot, Vergniaud, Billaud-Varenne and Barnave.*° 

At one point, Darnton does mention the ‘wonderfully rich tableau of cultural 
life’ provided by Origines intellectuelles. This comes as a rather grudging 
concession, however, placed between one passage which faults Mornet for 
adopting a ‘trickle down view of intellectual history’ and another complaining 
that Mornet tried to force everything into a pattern ‘demonstrating a unilinear 
movement from Enlightenment to Revolution’. Darnton avoids a ‘trickle 
down view’ by sidestepping the movement of ideas. He locates ‘political 
discourse’ in rumours and gossip. Eighteenth-century Paris is thus envisaged 
as a gigantic network buzzing at every point with ‘public noises, as the Parisians 
called them then, or political discourse, as they would be known today’. Of 
course, even gossip, when located within the court of Versailles or the salons 
of Paris, might be seen to ‘trickle down’. Darnton directs attention, instead, 


47. Forbidden best-sellers, p.226. 

48. Forbidden best-sellers, p.231, n.48, cites his own ‘Readers respond to Rousseau’, The Great 
cat massacre (New York 1984), ch.6. There, the dossier on Jean Ranson’s letters enthusing about 
Rousseau is described as the ‘only one of its kind in the archives’. A similar set of letters from a 
merchant’s son (later celebrated in German literary circles) writing to his publisher (M. M. Rey) 
about Rousseau was published in 1966: J. Th. de Booy and R. Mortier, Lettres inédites de 
F. H. Jacobi, Studies on Voltaire 45 (1966). 

49. Origines intellectuelles, p.401-15. 

50. Origines intellectuelles, p.416-17. It should not be forgotten that Mornet was a past master 
on the cult of Rousseau, having authored a classic study of La Nouvelle Héloise. 

51. Forbidden best-sellers, p.171-72. 

52. Forbidden best-sellers, p.188. The equation of ‘public noises’ with ‘political discourse’ is 
highly problematic. 
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to streets and markets where ‘political talk drifted upward to writers in their 
garrets’. Although the movement from Enlightenment to Revolution is thus 
bypassed, a unilinear pattern is traced, nevertheless, since an ever-growing 
‘literature of libel’ is seen to have had ‘a cumulative effect on an ever- 
growing public’. 

Mornet is also criticised for having squeezed his material ‘into a narrow 
frame’. Yet Darnton’s frame seems even narrower since it is exclusively 
concerned with a corpus of forbidden books. Forbidden best-sellers offers much 
material on publishers, booksellers and pedlars that was unknown to Mornet 
and that is based on Darnton’s own research. But it stops short of considering 
Parisian and provincial schools, clubs, cafés, literary societies, lodges and 
academies, all of which are discussed in Origines intellectuelles. $* Unlike Mornet, 
Darnton also omits consideration of the rapidly growing periodical press, and 
thus misses the chance to incorporate recent sophisticated analysis of the 
‘periodical instrument’ and its readers into his account.’ 

The decision to restrict the scope of the inquiry to books and, furthermore, 
to only those books which were ‘illegal’ prevents Darnton from following up 
on some useful leads provided by Mornet. For example, Mornet devotes a 
chapter to the American Revolution. By comparison, Darnton’s single fleeting 
reference seems remarkably inadequate. During the early 1780s, he writes, 
when ‘direct discussion of political issues had little appeal [...] the French 
were interested in little more than balloons, Mesmer and the American 
Revolution’. If one considers the numerous publications which elaborated 
‘on the civic and political virtues of the American patriots who defied a tyrant 
king; or the cult of Benjamin Franklin, as expressed in hundreds of prints and 
printed materials; or, finally, the experience of those Frenchmen who crossed 
the Atlantic and returned to tell tall stories about their adventures, one might 
conclude that to be interested in ‘little more than the American Revolution’ 
was to be interested in much that seems relevant to any investigation of 
political issues and ideological origins. 

The missing material on the American Revolution suggests why it may be 
unwise to rely so heavily on book lists compiled by eighteenth-century censors. 


53. Forbidden best-sellers, p.190, 199. 

54. Origines intellectuelles, p.281-342. 

55. Origines intellectuelles, ch.6. Claude Labrosse and Pierre Rétat, L’Instrument périodique 
(Lyon 1985), contains much seemingly relevant material. Labrosse’s ‘Fonctions culturelles du 
périodique littéraire’ suggests that Darnton may be mistaken to dismiss book reviews as useless 
(Forbidden best-sellers, p.219). For discussion of eighteenth-century reader response see Labrosse’s 
other work, Lire au XVIIIe siècle: ‘La Nouvelle Héloise’ et ses lecteurs (Lyon 1985). 

56. Forbidden best-sellers, p.242. 
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To identify the entire corpus of illegal literature, Darnton writes, is to make 
reasonable inferences about what contemporaries saw as threatening to the 
regime." Let us set aside the question of whether contemporaries were 
invariably in agreement with censors (along with the question of whether 
censors invariably agreed among themselves). A more important issue is 
whether ‘contemporaries’ were so far-sighted that we need not consider any 
threats that they did not see — in which case we may safely ignore pro- 
American propaganda since it was permitted and, indeed, encouraged by the 
minister of foreign affairs, the comte de Vergennes, who was pursuing a 
traditional anti-British policy. But is it really desirable thus to eliminate the 
possibility of historical irony? Just because Vergennes was intent on combating 
the British, and gave little thought to possible ideologica! repercussions, is no 
reason for historians to follow suit and ignore consequences that the Foreign 
Minister overlooked. Indeed, anyone seeking to connect the Enlightenment to 
the Revolution has to make use of the advantages of hindsight. 

The discarding of these advantages, however, is repeatedly recommended 
in Forbidden best-sellers: ‘Instead of beginning with modern notions of what 
should have threatened the orthodoxies of the Old Regime’, writes Darnton, 
we should follow publishers and booksellers, 


the professionals who made literature happen even if they did not create it. Such 
persons had to distinguish between legal and illegal books every day [...] By studying 
the way they coped [...] one can move toward a solution of a problem that has plagued 
historians two centuries later — the problem of identifying the dangerous element in 
the literature that actually circulated in France, on the eve of the Revolution. This 
procedure provides a way around the dangers of anachronism.*® 


The procedure avoids anachronism, but brings us no closer to solving the 
problem. On the contrary; the fact that handling illegal books entailed risks 
for their handlers still leaves open the question of which ones, if any, actually 
endangered the regime. Given what we know about censors, it seems likely 
that at least some of the books which were banned were entirely innocuous. 
Perhaps all of them were. 

Without resorting to ‘modern notions’, how are we to identify the ‘dangerous 
element’ which presumably lurked in barrels of books? Darnton’s solution is 
to let the censors decide. He turns to the records of the police and the actions 
of the authorities: ‘everyone treated the forbidden literature as a serious matter 
important enough to demand attention from the highest officials in the 


57. Forbidden best-sellers, p.185. 
58. Forbidden best-sellers, p.6. 
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kingdom’. The fact that official attention also took the form of accepting 
bribes for helping with black-market operations and of seizing forbidden books 
in order to resell them at a profit goes unremarked. 

The papers of Lenoir (the same official who figures in the tale of how 
Brissot became a Grub Street spy) are cited to confirm the thesis that the 
‘most dangerous element’ was to be found in the literature of libel. Certainly, 
we are warned that police archives are biased and that Lenoir’s papers require 
special caution since they were composed after he had fled Revolutionary 
France. Nevertheless, he is treated as a reliable witness when called on to 
support the verdict that ‘years of slander had damaged something fundamental 
in the people’s attachment to the monarchy’. Action taken against /ibellistes by 
Vergennes is also cited to the same effect." As we have seen, Vergennes was 
not always prescient about what endangered the regime. Nor, in my opinion, 
were the censors or the police. Yet the recommended procedure places 
definition of the ‘dangerous element’ in their hands. The price one must pay 
to thus avoid anachronism seems too high. Perhaps modern notions of what 
threatened the orthodoxies of the ancien régime have something to recommend 
them after all. 

Elsewhere, Darnton faults historians for failing to grasp what ‘contem- 
poraries’ perceived during the so-called ‘pre-revolution’ of 1787-1788, when 
first the Assembly of Notables and then the parlements resisted the attempts 
of the royal ministers, Calonne and Brienne, to reform taxation without 
summoning an Estates-General. Two views are contrasted. The first view, 
adopted by ‘most historians’, whether Marxist (Mathiez and Lefebvre et a/.) 
or moderate (Cobban, Brinton, Palmer, Furet et a/.), assumes the existence of 
a so-called ‘aristocratic revolt’ which pitted the privileged orders against the 
reforming ministers. The second view was taken by ‘ordinary Frenchmen’ and 
our sympathetic author. To these unspecified Frenchmen, we are told, ‘the 
world looked completely different. They did not perceive the aristocratic revolt 
that supposedly broke out under their noses [...] Instead of seeing the ministers’ 
program as a war against tax privileges, they saw it as ministerial despotism’. 
Next come some remarkably sweeping claims: 


59. Forbidden best-sellers, p.224. 

60. On the complicity of French book-trade officials, see the references cited in Eisenstein, 
Grub Street abroad, p.126-27, 144. Elsewhere, Darnton argues that Lenoir’s occasional complicity 
in black-market operations did not mean that the police had ‘an extensive alliance with the 
literary underground’: The Literary underground, p.114. 

61. Forbidden best-sellers, p.224-25. 

62. Forbidden best-sellers, p.244. The sweeping reference to ‘ordinary Frenchmen’ makes it 
difficult to see that specific locales were involved and that inhabitants of towns where the 
parlements brought business were upset by the idea of losing their courts. 
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Never has the historians’ version of events and the contemporary perception of them 
diverged so greatly [...] Either historians have badly misinterpreted the causes of the 
Revolution or contemporaries suffered from a colossal case of false consciousness. For 
my part, I believe the historians are wrong, not simply because they see little more 
than class interest in the stand taken by the Notables and parlements but because they 
fail to see what the contemporaries saw — that is, they do not take adequate account of 
public opinion [...] How do I, a fellow historian, dare to speak for the consciousness 
of Frenchmen who died two centuries ago? To make my case I will have to go over 
the pre-Revolution event by event [...] That is the subject of another book. In this 
one I can only confess that the argument remains unproven, although I have read 
enough of the evidence (every pamphlet published between February 1787 and August 
1788 in the Bibliothèque nationale and the British Library) to be convinced of 
its correctness.°° 


Our admiration for the reading of so many pamphlets is restrained by 
concern over the possible misrepresentation of all the other historians. A 
random sample of those who are mentioned does not bear out the accusation 
of failure to acknowledge adverse public reaction to what was perceived as 
ministerial despotism. ‘As always’, writes Georges Lefebvre, ‘there were 
popular demonstrations in favour of the magistrates." ‘Popular opinion, at 
least in Paris’, writes Brinton, ‘was overwhelmingly with the judges, and 
privileged nobles though they were, they became heroes and martyrs for 
the "ېړول‎ 

I agree that too many historians have overplayed class interest and down- 
played constitutional issues in their treatment of the so-called ‘aristocratic 
revolt’. But that is a different matter from accusing them of ignoring the 
outcry against the measures taken by the royal ministers. In my view, Darnton 
himself also underplays constitutional issues along with political action in his 
discussion of the events of 1788-1789. 

Thus, Darnton attributes the downfall of French nobles, not to their being 
ambushed by an unexpected political initiative taken on behalf of the Third 
Estate, nor to the mistakes made by a politically incompetent king, but rather 
to their reading forbidden books: ‘They lost their faith in the regime before it 
fell [...] instead of rallying round the old order they generally joined in its 
destruction [...] Some to be sure enlisted in the Counter-Revolution but most 


63. Forbidden best-sellers. In Mesmerism, Darnton seems to adopt the ‘false consciousness’ thesis 
himself: ‘the loathsome sight of the Bastille probably hid the aristocratic revolt from the eyes of 
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a non-believer in the aristocratic revolt ever since I read Egret and tried to apply his insights in 
my doctoral dissertation’ (p.243, n.16). 1 í 
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[...] merely retreated into private life or withdrew across the Rhine.’ (Other 
alternatives, such as being imprisoned or mounting the guillotine, go unmen- 
tioned.) “The most striking aspect of the aristocrats’ behaviour in 1789 is their 
enthusiasm for the Revolution on the one hand, and the ineffectuality of their 
opposition to it on the other. In either case, their attachment to the ancien 
régime had been broken and at least some of the damage can be attributed to 
the livres philosophiques. Granted that, in 1789, the Second Estate was 
abruptly deprived of a voice in public affairs, it does not follow that the 
‘attachment’ of nobles ‘to the Old Regime’ (or, at least, to the Bourbon 
monarchy) was broken. Louis XVI and his brother, the comte d’ Artois, were 
also ineffective opponents of the Revolution. But their attachment to the ‘Old 
Regime’ remained intact, however many /ivres philosophiques they may or may 
not have read. 

In his treatment of the aristocratic revolt, Darnton finds fault with historians 
for stressing issues other than those conveyed by the slogans used by contem- 
porary pamphleteers. But in his treatment of ‘public opinion’, he objects to 
the way in which historians (such as Keith Baker and Mona Ozouf) focus on 
an issue that did preoccupy contemporaries, namely the growing importance 
assigned to ‘public opinion’ by the subjects of the Bourbon king. This issue 
provoked considerable controversy and entailed semantic confusion. As one 
contemporary observer pointed out, the term ‘public opinion’ had acquired 
two different meanings. One, which went back to Ancient Rome, was 
associated with official surveillance: when the authorities sought to determine 
whether the ruler was being praised or maligned they were in a sense gauging 
‘public opinion’. The other meaning had little to do with the traditional 
monitoring of gossip and rumours by the police. It entailed going over the 
heads of duly constituted authorities and appealing to a higher power: ‘an 
invisible power without any bodyguard’. In this second sense, public opinion 
was envisaged as an independent tribunal, ‘the sovereign judge of all the judges 
of the earth’” to which dissident subjects increasingly appealed — as did Voltaire 
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when condemning injustice in the Calas case, and as did the parlementaires when 
remonstrating against an arbitrary royal act. How to frame an appropriate 
royal response to such appeals provoked controversy. Some believed that the 
king ought to fight fire with fire and plead the royal cause before an informed 
public. Others favoured persisting in the traditional policy of preserving 
secrecy and remaining silent, in the belief that reverence for majesty went 
together with maintaining mystery. 

Despite its apparent relevance to the political thought of the Enlightenment 
and to political action in 1788-1789, Darnton has little use for this second 
meaning, or for studies which explore it. In his view, we should not concern 
ourselves with anyone’s ‘idea’ of public opinion but must focus instead on ‘the 
thing itself’. ‘Public opinion has rarely been taken seriously as an ingredient 
of ancien régime politics. Insofar as historians have studied it at all they have 
generally treated public opinion as an idea debated by philosophers rather than 
as a force shaping events.’ Just how public opinion served as an ingredient of 
politics or as a ‘force shaping events’ when France lacked representative 
institutions is not explained. We are simply informed that, by scanning 
forbidden books, readers took part in ‘radicalizing public opinion’.” 

Here again, the narrow focus on illegal books proves unfortunate. It means 
passing over recent research by Professor Darnton’s own graduate students on 
the large output of mémoires judiciaires (barristers’ briefs), which were some- 
times printed in 10 000 or more copies. These briefs became a ‘legal form of 
opposition journalism’ and ‘entailed a new and more direct engagement with 
public life than before’. The fact that they were immune from censorship 
scarcely justifies ignoring these best-selling brochures when considering the 
politics of public opinion. Their immunity made them less ‘dangerous’ to 
printers and booksellers but, as recent works suggest, they may have endangered 
the absolute monarchy nevertheless. They also served better than did the 
anecdotes about Mme Du Barry to bridge the gap between scandal-mongering 
and public policy.” 

In Forbidden best-sellers, however, eighteenth-century appeals to the ‘court 
of public opinion’ are set aside. Darnton falls back on the traditional preoccu- 
pation of officials with whether a given ruler was being praised or maligned 
by gossiping subjects. He describes how praise and blame ‘drifted up to writers 
scribbling in garrets, seeped into the calculations of publishers planning 
editions and stimulated book sellers ordering supplies’. After sampling police 
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records, he concludes that malignant gossip once framed in book form had a 
cumulatively insidious effect: ‘From the artful slander of the Renaissance, to 
frondeur pamphleteering, erotic political biography and muck-raking protest 
against despotism, the literature of libel gathered force and transformed itself 
into a full-scale indictment of the regime.’ Two different metaphors are 
employed. One entails a ‘long-term process of erosion’: ‘Like the drip, drip, 
drip of water on stone, the denunciations of dissolute kings and wicked 
ministers wore away the layer of sacredness that made monarchy sacred in the 
eyes of its subjects.’ The other metaphor points to a great deluge: ‘waves of 
political scandal [...] carried the detritus of earlier crises across the centuries 
and sent it crashing in the midst of the supreme crisis [...] that destroyed 
Bourbon absolutism in 1787-88’. But whether one ought to envisage a persistent 
drip or a huge flood is somewhat beside the point. The point, which is made 
repeatedly, is that ‘the regime stood condemned’ in 1788. ‘It had lost the final 
round in the long struggle to control public opinion. It had lost its legitimacy.’” 

But did the regime stand condemned in 1788 and had it lost the final round? 
In so far as there was an attempt to ‘control public opinion’, the efforts of at 
least one royal minister (Necker) to stir up the public against the privileged 
estates and the parlement’s ruling met not with failure but with success in the 
autumn of 1788. At that point, the final round remained to be played. 

According to Darnton, ‘the convocation of the Estates-General transformed 
the situation by posing the question of who would dominate the new consti- 
tutional order’.’* But convening the Estates-General in July 1788 still left open 
the question of whether there would be a new constitutional order. Not until 
the following June, when the Estates-General transformed itself into a National 
Constituent Assembly, did a new order come into being. 

If it is uncertain as to just when the regime ‘stood condemned’ (and in 
whose eyes?), it is even more problematic as to when and how it ‘lost 
its legitimacy’. 

Preoccupation with ‘legitimacy’ was of major concern to European statesmen 
after Waterloo in the era of Metternich and the Bourbon Restoration. But it 
seems doubtful whether Louis XVI, however disappointing he was to many 
of his subjects, was ever regarded as lacking a legitimate claim to the throne 
of France. As for more generalised anti-monarchical sentiment, there is little 
evidence that proclaiming a republic had many adherents in 1788. On this 
point at least there seems to be agreement: ‘the ideological origins of the 
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Revolution should be understood as a process of delegitimating the Old Regime 
rather than as a prophesy of the new ۲ 07 

Yet the ideological origins of the Revolution surely entailed some positive 
as well as negative ingredients. No doubt there was disgust at the scandalous 
behaviour of courtiers and distrust of despotic royal ministers. But there were 
also expectations of enlightened reform. Darnton quotes Malesherbes’ remark 
that anyone who limited his reading to books that were formally permitted 
would be behind his contemporaries by nearly a century." To be behind the 
times in the eighteenth century meant something more than missing out on 
the latest salacious gossip. From Malesherbes’s perspective, it meant being 
ignorant of most of the major works of the Enlightenment. From the viewpoint 
of those who seized political initiative in 1788-1789, it meant clinging to 
antiquated political institutions, such as equal representation for each Estate 
or voting by order rather than by head. To reduce the ideological origins of 
the French Revolution to the single issue of delegitimation is to omit all the 
ingredients that took part in the transformation of an Estates-General into a 
National Constituent Assembly. Nor will an increased output of libelle literature 
(however much it gathers force and swamps the realm) help to account for the 
drafting of a Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen. 


It is evident that the two approaches — one focused on frustrated authors, the 
other on forbidden books — share several features in common. Both exhibit a 
pronounced anti-intellectual strain and a similar distaste for ‘the great-man, 
great-book variety of literary history’.77 In both, also, Darnton adopts a 
‘populist’ posture even when ostensibly dealing with literary phenomena: 


The intellectual origins of the Revolution [...] may be understood better if one 
descends from the level of the Encyclopédie and reenters Grub Street where men like 
Brissot produced the newspapers and pamphlets [...] songs, rumors and libelles that 
transformed personal quarrels and factional rivalries into an ideological struggle over 
the destiny of France.” 


In Forbidden best-sellers reading is seen as a ‘radicalising’ activity, and eight- 
eenth-century readers are held to be much more impressionable than we are 
today. Yet the author seems uneasy about confining his inquiry to literate 
social sectors and feels it necessary to inform us that ‘the making of meaning 
occurs at street level as well as in books. The shaping of public opinion takes 


75. Forbidden best-sellers, p.215. 
76. Forbidden best-sellers, p.xix. 
77. Forbidden best-sellers, p.xxii. 
78. The Literary underground, p.70. 
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place in markets and taverns as well as in sociétés de pensée’. (Just how the 
meaning which occurs at street level is relevant to connecting the Enlighten- 
ment with the Revolution is not disclosed.) 

Both treatments entail a frequent resort to the same metaphorical ‘under- 
ground’. It is there that we must look for the ‘low-life of literature’ as lived by 
“gutter-Rousseaus’, and there, too, are located the routes taken by book dealers 
who ‘trade in the taboo’. Would-be philosophes sink into the proletariat even 
while books containing advanced philosophy get thrown into barrels alongside 
debased pornography. 

Although the two approaches share much in common, on several occasions 
they seem to work at cross purposes with each other. The literati become the 
sworn foes of aristocrats, whereas the J/ibellistes turn opinion against royal 
ministers. The position occupied by Voltaire and d’Holbach in Forbidden best- 
sellers is at odds with the way in which the same two philosophes are treated in 
those works which feature the denizens of Grub Street. In The Literary 
underground, for instance, we learn that ‘with the death of the Old Bolsheviks, 
the Enlightenment passed into the hands of nonentities [...] it lost its fire and 
became a mere tranquil diffusion of light’.®° In Forbidden best-sellers, however, 
the Voltairean Enlightenment remains as fiery as ever, right up to 1788. Indeed, 
after his death, Voltaire gains more ground as the ‘irreverent wicked immortal’ 
who ‘embodied a whole new belief system’ and was the author of so many 
forbidden books that they ‘flooded the kingdom’.*! As for d’Holbach, Forbidden 
best-sellers seems to refute the notion that the Enlightenment’s twilight years 
held only contented nonenities. The baron is seen as being responsible for 
‘the heavy artillery of the radical Enlightenment’. Holbachean ‘blockbusters’ 
provided ‘ordinary readers’, for the first time, with ‘access to atheism in book 
form’ and ‘may have inflicted considerable damage on the belief system of 
educated readers’.®” 

Even while late Enlightenment authors turn out to be less mediocre in 
Forbidden best-sellers than they were in The Literary underground, the libertine 
aristocrats of the early Enlightenment, who authored works such as Thérèse 
philosophe, are also given a long lease on life. The reputed author of Thérèse 
was the marquis d’Argens, a cosmopolite and libertine, and an admirer of 
absolute monarchy who spent his last years at the court of Frederick the Great. 


79. Forbidden best-sellers, p.180. 

80. The Literary underground, p.15. 

81. Forbidden best-sellers, p.74, 196, 66. In The Literary underground, p.214, n.33, Voltaire is 
coupled with Beaumarchais (who re-edited and published Voltaire’s work), and both are described 
as wealthy, ennobled men-on-the-make. 
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He seems to have little in common with the frustrated literati of the 1780s. 
Indeed, we are told that his work is addressed to a ‘champagne and oyster 
readership’. Nevertheless, it is singled out for the challenges it posed ‘to the 
accepted ways of the Old Regime’. By the end of the century, indeed, it ‘stood 
out as the supreme work’ which had broken through the boundaries of decency 
generally recognised under the ancien régime. 

The seemingly bizarre juxtaposition of the racy libertine literature of the 
1740s with the rather tedious Holbachean treatises of the 1770s is deemed 
highly significant: 

The Old Regime put Charlot et Toinette [...] d'Holbach and Rousseau in the same 
boxes and shipped them under the same code name [...] There was equality in 
illegality; Charlot and Rousseau were brothers beyond the pale [...] A regime that 
classified its most advanced philosophy with its most debased pornography was a 
regime that sapped itself, that dug its own underground and that encouraged philosophy 
to degenerate into /ibelle. When philosophy went under, it lost its self restraint and its 


commitment to the culture of those on top. When it turned against courtiers, churchmen 
and kings, it committed itself to turning the world upside down.®° 


It is by no means clear just how and when ‘philosophy went under’, or just 
when ‘it lost its self-restraint and its commitment to the culture of those on 
top’. If, as we are given to believe, the ‘most advanced philosophy’ is a 
shorthand way of referring to the works of Voltaire and d’Holbach, then it 
would seem that the censorship of anti-clerical propaganda and/or works 
defending materialism somehow undermined the foundations of the ancien 
régime. But censorship of anti-clerical and materialist works had been accepted 
practice in Catholic realms ever since the first Index of Prohibited Books had 
been drawn up. Printers and publishers in Protestant lands had profited from 
black markets produced by Catholic censorship since the sixteenth century. In 
this light, it is puzzling to read about philosophy ‘going under’ simply because 
forbidden books of all kinds were placed in the same barrels and classified by 
the same code words. Did Galileo ‘go under’ because his works were placed 
in the same category as ‘Aretino’s postures’? 

As for finding answers to the classic questions, ‘What was the connection 
between the Enlightenment and the Revolution? What were the ideological ori- 
gins of the French Revolution?’, neither of the two approaches seems helpful. 
The frustrated ambitions of the literati probably did enter into their diatribes 
against aristocratic privilege. It is possible that /ibelles helped to discredit Louis 
X VPs regime. But if we are genuinely concerned with ‘the point at which the 


83. Forbidden best-sellers, p.107. 
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French Revolution intersected with the Enlightenment’, % then following the 
careers of frustrated writers and retracing the routes taken by clandestine book 
dealers takes us in the wrong direction, one which bypasses the Enlightenment 
and stops short of what was really revolutionary about the events of 1780. 

‘My principal thesis’, Darnton writes, is ‘that the diffusion of livres philoso- 
phiques undermined the legitimacy of the Old Regime’. But the ‘classic 
questions’ are concerned less with the destabilising of the existing regime than 
with its replacement by a new order. It is the unprecedented aspects of the 
upheaval that continue to excite interest in its origins — in the origins, that is, 
of such measures as the abolition of venal offices, the replacement of provinces 
by départements, the adoption of the metric system, and the drafting of 
Constitutions. For Alexis de Tocqueville, the most unprecedented aspect was 
‘a political revolution that sought proselytes all the world over and applied 
itself as ardently to converting foreigners as well as compatriots. Of all the 
surprises that the French Revolution launched on a startled world, this surely 
was the most astounding’.*® No doubt the making of meaning occurs in streets, 
markets and taverns. But such locales did not generate the universalism that 
distinguished the French Revolution from previous upheavals. 

Some years ago I noted that book historians were turning away from the 
history of ideas. Given the natural affinity of intellectuals for books and hence, 
one might think, of intellectual history for book history, this seemed to be a 
paradoxical as well as unfortunate state of affairs. The point seems especially 
pertinent to the work under consideration. It provides a wealth of information 
on books and authors, on publishers, booksellers, readers and censors. But, 
even when ostensibly concerned with intellectual origins, it directs attention to 
chroniques scandaleuses, while steering clear of considering the movement of ideas. 

There is considerable irony in the adoption of an anti-intellectual posture 
on the part of an author who so often sides with ‘contemporaries’ against later 
historians. When criticising Keith Baker, Darnton argues for adopting the 
‘perspective of what appealed to eighteenth-century Frenchmen rather than 
twentieth-century professors’.# But literate eighteenth-century Frenchmen 
were unlikely to treat street gossip as equivalent to intellectual exchange or to 
set markets and taverns on the same plane as sociétés de pensée. One must wait 
until the late twentieth century to find professors who do that. 


86. Forbidden best-sellers, p.175. 

87. Forbidden best-sellers, p.192. 

88. Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old Regime and the French Revolution, trans. Stuart Gilbert 
(New York 1955), p.11 (in an earlier French edition, L’Ancien régime et la Révolution, Paris 1887, 
the passage appears on p.17). 
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Why books caused a revolution: 
a reading of Robert Darnton 


‘Imaginez lunivers sage et philosophe; convenez qu’il 
serait diablement triste.” 


Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau 


WHEN Robert Darnton first started publishing, nearly three decades ago, pre- 
revolutionary France was a much less crowded place than it has since become. 
Studies of the French Enlightenment still tended to focus exclusively on what 
Peter Gay called ‘the little flock of philosophes — a handful of men.! Works on 
French politics mostly examined either the court of Versailles or — as in the 
work of Jean Egret and the young William Doyle — the lofty magistrates of 
the parlements? Social historians had of course already done much pioneering 
work on the peasantry, the nobility and the urban poor, but no matter how 
vividly sketched, in the perceptions of most readers these groups inevitably 
remained monolithic, collective actors, advancing or retreating in lockstep on 
the historical stage, or jousting with their dread rival, the rising bourgeoisie. 
In the intervening period: quel changement! With the collapse of the old 
materialist paradigms, the influence of François Furet, Jürgen Habermas and 
feminist theory, and the turn from a ‘new social history’ to a ‘new cultural’ 
one, a host of groups, never quite forgotten but mostly neglected, have been 
hauled back into historical consciousness and pored over: Jansenist priests and 
pamphleteers; police officials, spies, and their obscure victims languishing in 
the Bastille; lawyers, clerks and their clients; freemasons; salonniéres; journalists 
by the thousands; venal officers; hatmakers; theatre audiences; fishwives; and 


* This essay grew out of a talk delivered at the 1997 meeting of the Society for French 
Historical Studies in Lexington, Kentucky, in response to an earlier, spoken version of Elizabeth 
Eisenstein’s critique of Robert Darnton’s work printed above. I have revised and extended 
my remarks slightly so as to make their focus more general, but have otherwise left them 
essentially intact. 

1. Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: an interpretation (New York 1966). 

2. Jean Egret, Louis XV et l'opposition parlementaire (Paris 1970); William Doyle, The Parlement 
of Bordeaux and the end of the Old Regime (London 1974). 
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even the humble purveyors of herniary trusses. All have now been assigned 
significant roles in the great drama of eighteenth-century political and cultural 
change. And leading the way have been the groups rediscovered and brought 
so marvellously to life by Robert Darnton: not merely his now-notorious ‘Grub 
Street hacks’, but also printers, booksellers, readers of Rousseau, and pedlars 
risking their necks to smuggle cartons of books across Alpine passes in the 
dead of night. 

Darnton himself, however, has remained somewhat aloof from the changes 
he helped to launch. While he has gladly supervised students working their 
way down these new lines of research, he has remained (pace the occasional 
foray into cat massacres and fairy tales) steadfastly loyal to the ink-stained 
wretches of one or the other end of the publishing process. Indeed, he has 
voiced some criticism of the new work, particularly when it appeared to be 
dragging intellectual history back out of the archives into studies filled mostly 
with familiar paperbacks.* And preferring to mine the incredibly rich lode of 
material he has brought to light on the history of the book (particularly that 
pertaining to the now-famous Société Typographique de Neuchatel), he has 
not spent much time drawing connections between his printers and scribblers 
and the other new denizens of our French Enlightenment of the mind. 

In this essay, I shall try to draw a few connections of this sort, and to suggest 
how Darnton’s rich and powerful work can be more fully integrated into the 
new investigations of the political culture and cultural politics of the ancien 
régime. Although I have been both a student of Darnton’s and a professional 
observer of the French legal profession, I shall try to avoid the temptation to 
turn this essay into a plaidoyer pour la défense. I shall proceed in a schematic and 
speculative manner, in the hope of stimulating further discussion and debate. 

I start with the distinction that both Elizabeth Eisenstein and Jeremy 
D. Popkin draw in their essays in this volume between Darnton’s investigations 


3. Some of the key works inspiring and exemplifying this shift are: Jürgen Habermas, The 
Structural transformation of the public sphere: an inquiry into a category of bourgeois society, trans. 
Thomas Burger and Frederick Lawrence (Cambridge, Mass. 1989); Francois Furet, Penser la 
Révolution frangaise (Paris 1978); Joan B. Landes, Women and the public sphere in the age of the 
French Revolution (Ithaca, N.Y. 1988); The Political culture of the Old Regime, ed. Keith Michael 
Baker (Oxford 1987); Keith Michael Baker, Inventing the French Revolution: essays on French 
political culture in the eighteenth century (Cambridge 1990); Roger Chartier, The Cultural origins 
of the French Revolution, trans. Lydia G. Cochrane (Durham, N.C. 1991); Dale Van Kley, The 
Damiens affair and the unravelling of the ancien régime, 1750-1770 (Princeton 1984); Arlette Farge, 
Dire et mal dire: l'opinion publique au dix-huitième siècle (Paris 1992); Colin Jones, ‘The great 
chain of buying: medical advertisement, the bourgeois public sphere, and the origins of the 
French Reyolution’, American historical review 101.1 (1996), p.13-40. 

4. Robert Darnton, ‘An enlightened revolution?’, New York review of books, 24 October 1991, 
p-33-36. 
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into the sociology of the republic of letters, on the one hand, and his work on 
the history of the book, on the other. The first subject preoccupied Darnton 
particularly at the start of his career, while the last two decades of his work 
have largely concerned the second. I agree with Eisenstein, however, that 
ultimately the two subjects need to be put together. Where can we find what 
Darnton, borrowing a phrase from Peter Gay, has called the ‘social history of 
ideas’, if not precisely in the juncture between what literary historians once 
labelled /es hommes et les œuvres? 

In both areas Darnton himself begins by drawing a contrast between a ‘high’ 
and a ‘low’: established writers versus Grub Street hacks on the one hand, 
respectable literature versus underground literature on the other. These dis- 
tinctions can certainly be challenged. Many eighteenth-century authors do not 
fit well onto a high-low spectrum, or flitted back and forth along it. And, as 
Darnton himself has repeatedly stressed, the most scabrous eighteenth-century 
pornography often contained elements of serious philosophy, while some of 
the most prominent works of the Enlightenment deliberately aimed to shock, 
scandalise and titillate. Still, I suggest that so long as we take ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
for rough, loose categories, they remain useful ones, not least because they are 
categories that the French of the ancien régime themselves implicitly recognised 
when they contrasted the république des lettres with the canaille de la littérature, 
and respectable books with /ibelles and livres philosophiques. 

Robert Darnton’s great empirical contribution to our understanding of 
eighteenth-century France lies, of course, in his careful and exhaustive mapping 
of the ‘low’ ends of both spectra — the pauvres diables of literature and the 
forbidden books that sold in such great numbers towards the end of the ancien 
régime. Yet his work suggests something further, I would argue, about how, 
in each case, the two ends of the spectrum worked mith each other, echoed 
each other, and reinforced each other, bringing what were, ultimately, re- 
volutionary consequences. 

Let us start with the republic of letters, and particularly the ‘low’ writers 
whom Darnton made famous in his 1971 article, “The High Enlightenment 
and the low-life of literature’, when he contrasted the vitality of the early 
philosophes with the enervation and self-satisfaction of their successors, and 
argued that the real radical energy in French culture at the end of the ancien 
régime passed downwards to the embittered and impoverished exclus of the 
literary world. These men earned their meagre keep (or not), Darnton argued, 
by turning their pens to pornography, sedition, vicious anti-clericalism and 


3. See esp. Robert Darnton, The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France (New York 
1995), p.85-114. 
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scabrous gossip. To be sure, in this early essay, Darnton painted with broad 
brushstrokes. He is more of a literary impressionist than a mannerist, and he 
has been much attacked for it, for scholars today seem mostly to believe 
d’Alembert’s dictum, ‘une communication trop facile peut tenir quelquefois 
l’âme engourdie’.’ (We might all usefully pay more heed, as Darnton implicitly 
does, to Montesquieu’s words in the Lettres persanes: ‘il y a certaines vérités 
qu’il ne suffit pas de persuader, mais qu’il faut encore faire sentir’.)® Certainly, 
more recent research makes clear that some of Darnton’s early assertions about 
men of letters no longer stand up particularly well. Anyone who has read 
Daniel Gordon’s excellent study of sociability in French thought can no 
longer dismiss late Enlightenment writers such as Jean-Baptiste Suard as the 
complacent non-entities Darnton made them out to be.’ Other historians have 
shown how much the /ibel/es and their authors were still part of traditional 
court politics, how much Darnton’s conception of an Enlightenment grown 
fat and flabby reproduces the views of the Enlightenment’s first great critic, 
Rousseau, and how philosophical radicalism could thrive outside Grub Street 
garrets in such places as courtrooms and even the royal administration itself. 

Yet for all this, what is arguably the most important theme in Darnton’s 
discussion of the world of letters remains highly convincing. This theme is 
not so much the intellectual sterility of the late Enlightenment, or the contrast 
between the splendours of some writers and the miseries of others, but rather 
the effects of privilege on literary expression." In eighteenth-century France, 
a fundamental dividing line separated those authors who enjoyed some sort of 
official patronage and protection, and those who did not. It was a question not 
simply of comfort, but of access to the presses, and of security. Without 
privilege of one sort or another, writers had far greater difficulty getting into 
print, and if they did succeed, they stood at the mercy of the police if they 
published something deemed seditious, irreligious or debauched. Accepting 
privilege, however, meant accepting the rules that came with it. It meant a 


6. Robert Darnton, “The High Enlightenment and the low-life of literature in pre-revolutionary 
France’, Past © present 51 (1971), p.81-115; repr. in The Literary underground of the Old Regime 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1982), p.1-40. 

7. Jean Le Rond d’Alembert, Discours préliminaire de l'Encyclopédie (Paris 1899), p.42. 

8. Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, ed. Jacques Roger (Paris 1964), p.37. 

g. Daniel Gordon, Citizens without sovereignty: equality and sociability in French thought, 1670- 
1789 (Princeton 1994), esp. p.137-45. 

10. Jeremy Popkin, ‘Pamphlet journalism at the end of the Old Regime’, Eighteenth-century 
studies 22 (1989), p.351-67; Dena Goodman, The Republic of letters: a cultural history of the French 
Enlightenment (Ithaca, N.Y. 1994), esp. p.70-73; Sarah Maza, Private lives and public affairs: the 
causes célèbres of pre-revolutionary France (Berkeley 1993), esp. p.3-5; Baker, Inventing the French 
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degree, if not always of overt censorship, then of self-censorship. Few estab- 
lished authors were immune from this trap. Take, for example, a group which 
both Sarah Maza and I have considered: eighteenth-century French lawyers." 
It is true that the printed briefs (mémoires judiciaires) that these lawyers 
composed for ongoing trials were immune from official censorship, and that 
the lawyers sometimes claimed, as a result, to enjoy something tantamount to 
freedom of speech. Until the very last years of the ancien régime, however, 
even lawyers still remained subject to effective censorship by their own bar 
association, which summarily disbarred anyone who printed material it deemed 
seditious. Lawyers were creatures of privilege, too, and those aspiring 
members of the bar frozen out of the charmed circle did indeed, as Darnton 
might put it, seethe with resentment. Consider what one would-be lawyer 
wrote of the Parisian Order of Barristers in 1781: ‘rien n’a été oublié pour ôter 
au genie son ressort, aux esprits leur activité, pour ne faire de tous les membres 
qu’un troupeau d’esclaves [...] Si, comme un aigle audacieux dédaignant le 
croassement de vils corbeaux, vous osez vous élever au-dessus de ces étres 
rampants [...] tremblez!’!* The author of these lines was none other than a 
man whom Darnton portrayed in an early essay as the epitome of Grub Street, 
ancien régime style: the future revolutionary Jacques-Pierre Brissot. To be sure, 
as Elizabeth Eisenstein points out, this future revolutionary was hardly a 
typical pauvre diable. He strolled along the Potomac with Washington and 
hobnobbed with prominent radicals in London. Yet on coming back to France, 
despite rubbing shoulders occasionally with aristocratic reformers, he remained 
essentially a nothing. He lacked pensions and positions, and it stung. This, I 
believe, is the important point. Regardless of whether the later High Enlighten- 
ment was as sterile as Darnton suggests, regardless of whether Grub Street 
hacks often did the bidding of courtisans seeking to settle scores, large numbers 
of aspiring men of letters in France were still left out, excluded, unprivileged, 
and acutely aware of the fact. 

As Darnton’s critics have pointed out, privilege was hardly a creation of the 
late eighteenth century in France, and if the Grub Street hacks of the 1780s 
seethed with resentment, so did their spiritual forefathers under Louis XIV 
and even under Henri IV. Yet there was a difference. It lies in the way in 
which the changed intellectual climate of the Enlightenment allowed the Grub 
Street hacks of the late eighteenth century to do something new: to raise 


12. See Maza, Private lives, and David A. Bell, Lamyers and citizens: the making of a political 
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resentment to the level of sustained and coherent critique. What made the 
grumblings of a Brissot, of a Carra, of a Gorsas, of a Louis-Pierre Manuel so 
different from the grumblings of their predecessors was that, in the 1780s, 
privilege itself had become the target of serious intellectual criticism, from the 
physiocrats to the followers of Rousseau. Any corporate charter, any special 
right that separated a particular group of citizens from the larger community, 
that impeded the free circulation of goods and ideas, was increasingly anathema, 
and this change allowed those writers excluded from privilege to couch 
their resentments in the language of reason and utility even while writing 
pornography, and to present their particular complaints as the righteous fury 
of the general will denied. As Darnton wrote in his famous article, ‘the 
institutional realities of the established literary world contradicted its prin- 
ciples’. It was these principles — the principles of Enlightenment — that the 
outsiders could now use to attack those they believed had excluded them 
arbitrarily. And later, during the Revolution, the experiences of the excluded 
lent to the now (almost) unanimous critique of privilege a visceral hatred and 
fire it might otherwise have lacked. True, most Revolutionary leaders did not 
belong among the former exclus of French society; they were not Grub Street 
hacks. But along the leading edge of radicalism, in the pages of the contentious 
left-wing newspapers Jack Censer has brought to light (and some right-wing 
ones as well), it was the former unprivileged, the Brissots and the Marats, who 
set the tone.!° So in these ways the ‘high’ and ‘low’ Enlightenments, as Darnton 
terms them, worked together, indeed mutually reinforced each other. The 
philosophical critique of privilege lent rigour and force to the complaints of 
the excluded, and in turn gained fire and strength from their experiences. 

A similar argument can be made about the subject to which Robert Darnton 
has devoted most of his career: the illegal works of pornography, philosophy, 
anti-clericalism and sedition known collectively as livres philosophiques. Here, 
too, Darnton’s brush-strokes have been very broad, and some of his earlier 
assertions no longer stand, notably as to the popularity of /ibelles compared 
with the works of Voltaire, d’Holbach and other philosophes. (Here, however, 
it is Darnton who has corrected himself, thanks to the exhaustive research that 
allowed him to compile a ‘best-seller list’ of forbidden books in which Voltaire 
and d'Holbach feature prominently.)!’ Substantial criticism has especially 
accumulated around Darnton’s provocative thesis that the circulation of clan- 


15. Darnton, The Literary underground, p.23. 
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destine books itself worked to undermine the legitimacy of the ancien régime. 
It is indeed an exaggeration to think, as Roger Chartier puts it in an important 
criticism of Darnton, that ‘the images in the libels and the topical pamphlets 
were graven into the soft wax of their readers’ minds’. Reading, Chartier 
continues, ‘did not necessarily lead to belief’. On the contrary, the popularity 
of clandestine books may have reflected more fundamental underlying shifts 
in French public opinion.!® 

I would suggest that in the wake of Darnton’s work and Chartier’s criticism, 
the most useful strategy for investigating further the relationship between 
reading and belief lies in considering the sustained interplay between illegal 
books on the one hand, and the broader currents of Enlightenment thought 
on the other. Darnton himself has not given much sustained attention to this 
interplay. He has preferred to focus on the scale and scope of clandestine 
publishing in all its colour and drama.!? But exploring this interplay can, I 
believe, allow us to confirm Darnton’s original insight as to the explosive 
impact of the clandestine literature that appeared in the last decades in the 
ancien régime, and to understand better precisely what made it so explosive. 

The most powerful theme running through this clandestine literature is 
undeniably the theme of corruption, of moral degeneration, above all in the 
French court and the Catholic Church. Corruption is hardly an original theme 
where /ibelles are concerned, of course. It stretches back in French history to 
the invention of the printing press itself, and flourished both during the Wars 
of Religion and during the Fronde. But in the 1770s and 1780s, a scandalous 
tale of royal bed-hopping was likely to have a very different effect from what 
would have been the case fifty years before, and this change was due, above 
all, to the spread of what we can only call republicanism, particularly of the 
Rousseauian variety. Of course as late as 1789 few of the French, besides a 
frothing Camille Desmoulins, could have even imagined, still less wished for, 
a true French Republic. But as a great deal of work makes clear — going right 
back to Harold Parker’s excellent 1937 book on the revolutionaries and classical 
antiquity — a large number of educated people hoped to revive in France the 
spirit and mores, if not the constitution, of republican Rome.” The vivid 
discussions of the American Revolution that took place in France in the 1770s 
and 1780s only reinforced their conviction that some sort of return to the past 
was indeed possible. They imagined — hazily, it is true — a France in which 
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citizens lived in civic equality, met in public forums, celebrated decorous 
public festivals, hewed to a strict code of domestic morality, renounced 
superstition, kept their wives at home educating the next generation, and were 
ready to sacrifice everything, including their lives, to the patrie. Held up to 
this standard, the hierarchy, privilege, corruption, lax morality and feminine 
power visible at Versailles, and the hierarchy, privilege, lax morality and 
intolerance visible in the Church, looked very bad indeed. 

To be sure, this Rousseauian critique of the established order was not 
limited to livres philosophiques. It ranged across many different print media, 
many of them perfectly legal — from newspapers to mémoires judiciaires, from 
pamphlets to novels and plays. But the hibelles did not simply reflect this 
broader shift. They reinforced and extended it, and in a particularly powerful 
and destructive way. Readers did not need to be persuaded of every charge 
levelled for these works to have an effect. And, of course, no number of works 
like Thérèse philosophe and Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse Du Barry (two of 
Darnton’s best-sellers) could in and of themselves ‘delegitimize the regime’, 
as if, upon their reading, the solemn allegiance of faithful subjects would 
suddenly change into disgust and revulsion. What the /ibelles accomplished, 
crucially, was to give readers a large stock of extremely vivid, telling, negative 
images and mental associations, which jibed perfectly with the republican, 
Rousseauian notions so many of these readers were in the process of adopting 
from a large variety of sources, and which could not fail to arise in their minds 
again and again in connection with such topics as the court or convents, luxury 
or Louis XV. As Elizabeth Eisenstein argues above, literate eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen did not equate street gossip and intellectual interchange. But we 
should also ask: were they such pure scholars that the gossip had no impact 
on them, particularly when it fitted in so well with their most deeply held (if 
sometimes newly acquired) intellectual convictions? When these would-be 
citizens contemplated the wretched state of France in the late 1780s, the /ibelles 
gave them images of corruption and debauch to fixate on, and suggested people 
and institutions to blame for the mess. In this way, I would suggest, the 
scurrilous pamphlet literature lent a crucial fire and immediacy to the republi- 
can critique of French society that was taking shape in the late eighteenth 
century. It provided a vehicle for translating abstract concerns about despotism 
and degeneracy, privilege and luxury into the sort of simplistic slogans and 
visceral passions that real political life almost always turns on, however much 
we wish it did not. They were not the only such vehicle of translation. But 
Darnton’s impressive exposure of the vast scale of clandestine publishing gives 
them at least a claim to being called the most important. 

Robert Darnton has sometimes been accused of privileging the seamy side 
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of eighteenth-century French intellectual life to the exclusion of the great 
movement of ideas we today call the Enlightenment. Readers of The Business 
of Enlightenment, or Darnton’s essays on the great philosophes, will surely 
discount this charge. From the beginning of his career, however, Darnton 
has consistently, and persuasively, warned against an overly rarefied view of 
eighteenth-century French culture, one in which we devote all our attention 
to the movement of ideas, and neglect the often crude, rough-and-ready 
channels through which ideas moved into the broader culture, and into political 
life. Literate eighteenth-century Frenchmen might not have put gossip, scandal 
and libel on the same level as intellectual interchange, but from Fleury and 
Maurepas to Necker (that tireless suitor of /’opinion publique), and right down 
to Pére Duchesne, they did not underestimate these things either, or fail to 
consider how gossip and political theory could combine to form a corrosive 
brew. Reading Darnton’s path-breaking work together with other recent 
studies on eighteenth-century French politics and culture makes us appreciate 
just how terribly corrosive that brew had become by 1789. 
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Enlightenment, public opinion and politics 
in the work of Robert Darnton 


DANIEL Mornet was not the first historian to inquire into the relationship 
between what he called ‘intelligence’ and the French Revolution, but Roger 
Chartier is correct in asserting that for the last fifty years Mornet’s 
conceptualisation of the problem, as elaborated in his Les Origines intellectuelles 
de la Révolution française, 1715-1787, ‘has haunted both the intellectual history 
and the cultural history of the eighteenth century’.! If Mornet’s ghost has 
animated to a greater or lesser extent all the most notable scholars working on 
the relationship of ‘intelligence’ and the French Revolution during the past 
generation, it is arguably Robert Darnton who most perfectly embodies his 
lingering spirit. While dissenting from some of his conclusions and departing 
from some aspects of his method, Darnton has been explicit in tracing the 
genealogy of his project back to Mornet; like Mornet, he set out to explain the 
delegitimation of the ancien régime through an inventory and analysis of what 
French people read — in Darnton’s case, most particularly the ‘philosophical 
books’ that the ancien régime banned in its own defence.” In firmly adhering 
to Mornet’s bibliocentric approach, Darnton has differed from other scholars, 
such as Chartier, who recently placed more emphasis on shifts in modes of 
cultural appropriation, notably reading practices, than on books themselves, 
and Keith Baker, who has moved from intellectual history to the analysis of 
political languages. 

Different as their methods and sources are, all these historians have had 
to wrestle with the problem of ‘public opinion’, that elusive but essential 
intermediary between ‘intelligence’ and political action which has become the 
object of innumerable inquiries since Jürgen Habermas’s ground-breaking The 
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Structural transformation of the public sphere.’ Here, too, approaches have varied. 
Viewing politics generally as a series of speech/acts by which participants 
make often conflicting claims on one another, Baker conceived of public 
opinion less as a ‘sociological function’ than as a ‘central rhetorical figure’, 
which ‘suddenly emerged’ after 1750 in French political discourse, thereby 
engendering ‘a new kind of politics’. Far from being opposed to such 
linguistic formulations, and on occasion engaging them himself, Darnton has 
nonetheless focused his attention on precisely those sociological features of 
public opinion that Baker has de-emphasised, insisting from his earliest 
published work that studies of the intellectual contributions of the Enlighten- 
ment be informed by inquiries into the material conditions of literary culture. 
To Darnton, books are not only ‘vehicles of ideas’, but also ‘objects of 
manufacture, works of art, [and] articles of commercial exchange’, whose 
production and circulation need to be fully explored before their impact on 
‘public opinion’ can be measured; the sociology of authors, similarly, loomed 
large in Darnton’s work.’ Indeed, Darnton has pursued his analysis of the 
‘business of Enlightenment’ so far that he has been accused by Elizabeth 
Eisenstein of commercialising the Enlightenment’s intellectual heritage nearly 
out of existence. 

In my view Darnton is not guilty of such reductionism. Surely, there is 
nothing invalid about investigating the trade in ‘philosophical’ literature under 
the ancien régime, commercial aspects and all. More to the point, Darnton has 
never denied the validity and importance of intellectual history: even if his 
early essays were somewhat dismissive of authors like Peter Gay, his point was 
not to reduce the Enlightenment to a mass of statistical data or commercial 
transactions.” In fact, he has celebrated the re-birth of intellectual history and 
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has written essays that might well be construed as contributions to it.! 

Still, the issue remains as to how much Darnton’s literary sociology and his 
engaging studies of the production of ‘forbidden best-sellers’ illuminate the 
origins of the French Revolution: do books, as Chartier has put it, ‘make 
revolutions’?! In his most recent response to this blunt question Darnton 
offered the sort of highly sophisticated response that one would expect of him. 
Not surprisingly, his answer was in essence ‘yes’.!? As Darnton has configured 
the process, writers under Louis XIV helped to consolidate the power of the 
national state, turning ‘literature into an instrument of absolutism’; but in the 
eighteenth century, writers began moving beyond the patronage and agenda 
of the state and ‘turned literature against it’. By 1770 these writers, working 
under the influence of the Enlightenment and other ideologies, had largely 
discredited ‘Louis Quatorze-ian culture’, representing it as ‘antiquated and 
oppressive’, and in the ensuing period ‘flooded the market’ with works that 
separated ‘an orthodox value system grounded in the absolutist state from a 
contestatory ethos rooted in literature’. Thus, ‘literature became the principal 
agent of [...] delegitimation’ of absolutism, spilling ‘over social distinctions, 
mobilising public opinion among all the literate classes’.!* 

Although Darnton’s over-arching dialectic (thesis — Louis XIV’s absolutism; 
antithesis — anti-establishment ‘literature’; synthesis — Revolution) has em- 
braced all his work, he has importantly varied his accounts of this political 
delegitimation by ‘literature’ over the course of his career. In this essay I 
review the evolution of his argument. It is my contention that, despite his 
often illuminating, indisputably significant, and surely enduring contributions 
to the sociology of literary culture, Darnton has not yet produced a satisfactory 
explanation for the emergence of a political ‘public opinion’ sufficiently hostile 
to Bourbon absolutism to explain 1789. Although Darnton’s work puts him 
squarely among those scholars trying to politicise the Enlightenment,'* his 
dialectic, I shall argue, lacks a sufficiently strong motor to drive it forward 
because, like the old ‘social’ interpretation of the Revolution, it insufficiently 
engages the political gears of the ancien régime. Moreover, in tending to 
hypostatise the ‘monarchy’ as though it stood in constant opposition to the 
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public opinion generated by his authors, Darnton, like many other historians, 
misapprehends in certain respects the process of delegitimation. For the forces 
of destruction derived their energy from within the monarchy as well as from 
without, the barrier dividing the two spheres being far more porous and ill- 
defined than has often been alleged. As I shall try to suggest, the Revolution 
is better perceived as the largely unintended, largely unforeseen product of an 
interaction between the monarchy and its internal and external critics, each 
faction pursuing its own, sometimes overlapping, often quite conservative 
agendas. William Doyle may have exaggerated a point, but he provided a 
useful corrective when he argued that the monarchy was ‘not overthrown by 
the opposition to its policies, much less by revolutionaries dedicated to its 
destruction. It fell because of its own inner contradictions’.!° 


In his early publications of the late 1960s and early 1970s Darnton came closest 
to advancing Doyle’s perspective. His starting point was to replace ‘bourgeois’ 
class ressentiment against the nobility, which had been featured so prominently 
as a motor of revolution within the still prevailing, but gradually crumbling, 
‘social’ interpretation of 1789, with the ressentiment of scientists and writers 
excluded from the Enlightenment’s republic of letters." According to Darnton, 
the formerly critical edge of the High Enlightenment was blunted once success 
turned the attention of the philosophes, and especially their epigones, to the 
scramble for place and privilege; ‘rather than challenge the social order, they 
offered a prop to it’, and ‘with the death of the Old Bolsheviks, the Enlighten- 
ment [...] lost its fire and became a mere tranquil diffusion of light, a 
comfortable ascent toward progress." By the eve of Revolution, so ran the 
argument, the torch of dissent had been taken up by the true outcasts of 
science and literature - Mesmerists and Grub Street hacks — whose rejection 
at the hands of the establishment had generated ‘a radical political theory’, 
indeed a post-High Enlightenment ‘counter-culture’ that ‘was ready to answer 
the call of 1789.18 The political pornography produced by the likes of Charles 
Thévenau de Morande, Darnton stressed, was ‘more dangerous propaganda’ 
than Rousseau’s Contrat social, sold far better, and probably had a greater 
impact on public opinion; it was from the ‘visceral hatred’ expressed in such 
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works rather than from ‘the refined abstractions of the contented cultural 
élite’, Darnton asserted, ‘that the extreme Jacobin revolution found its au- 
thentic voice’. Darnton did not claim for Grub Street a coherent ideology, 
but what he called ‘a revolutionary point of view’ that delegitimated the ancien 
régime more than it provided a blueprint for the new order after 1789.” 

Darnton’s work on Grub Street ‘counter-culture’ not only brought life to 
the world of the ancien régime’s literary proletariat, and attention to its largely 
forgotten literary output, but also had the bracing effect of re-focusing the 
politics of the High Enlightenment. Because of their supposed ‘bourgeois’, 
‘liberal’ and ‘progressive’ tendencies, the philosophes had been all too easily 
caricatured by Marxist and non-Marxist historians as prophets of the late 
eighteenth-century age of revolution.” Now they appeared more as cultural 
power brokers of the ancien régime than as cultural or political bomb-throwers, 
and their work lost some of the ‘radical’ complexion that scholars such as Peter 
Gay had attributed to it.” Certainly Darnton did not deny that the High 
Enlightenment had played some role in the delegitimation of the ancien régime; 
and he acknowledged that, in so far as their works were criminalised and 
hunted down as contraband by the ancien régime, the writers of the High 
and low Enlightenments were ‘brothers beyond the pale’. Yet Darnton’s 
overriding point, that the High Enlightenment had retained an important stake 
in the ancien régime, was one that badly needed making, and to the extent that 
he also allowed that the philosophes had directly or indirectly helped to 
undermine the legitimacy of the ancien régime, his perspective led him to the 
penetrating insight that, in condemning their work, the ancien régime had 
unwittingly undermined itself. ‘A regime that classified its most advanced 
philosophy with its most debased pornography was a regime that sapped itself, 
that dug its own underground, and that encouraged philosophy to degenerate 
into Jibelle.* 

Although more recent scholarship — including his own — has made Darnton’s 
early characterisation of the late High Enlightenment as ‘a mere tranquil 
diffusion of light? seem much too sweeping, and in some respects too tame, 
the real problems of Darnton’s thesis lay less in the political relocation of the 
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High Enlightenment than in the notion of a ‘radical’ Grub Street. For one 
thing the ideological ties that bound Grub Streeters to public opinion and the 
coming of the Revolution remained unclear. Was Grub Street ressentiment a 
mere example of a wider ressentiment, or was it the catalytic agent that brought 
about the dissolution of the ancien régime, or was it both? What, in the 
end, was the relationship of Grub Street ideology — as opposed to High 
Enlightenment ideology — to that of 1789? 

In addition, doubts arose regarding the ‘radical’ status and programme of 
Grub Street, suggesting that Darnton had over-‘radicalised’ his Grub Streeters 
much as he accused Gay of over-‘radicalising’ the philosophes. Elizabeth 
Eisenstein and Jeremy Popkin convincingly showed that, however frustrated 
members of the lower echelons of the literary world may have been, this world 
was not so neatly polarised as Darnton had suggested; ‘when one surveys 
developments during the 1780s’, wrote Eisenstein, ‘one is impressed less by 
the exclusion of obscure writers from privileged circles than by their inclusion 
in societies where nobles and commoners worked together for political 
change’. (In fact, Darnton himself complicated the relationship between 
‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’ by arguing that Brissot, one of his chief ‘radical’ 
defenders of Mesmerism, had worked for the police as a spy.) Popkin has 
demonstrated persuasively that many of the /ibe//es directed against ministers 
and other conspicuous representatives of the ancien régime were written at the 
behest of other notables in order to discredit rival factions: “The collusion of 
important members of the Court, the ministerial elite or wealthy financiers 
was necessary for the publication and circulation of almost all the controversial 
pamphlet literature of the period up to the crisis of 1788.7" If so, then 
little remained of the argument that Grub Street ressentiment provided the 
mainspring of delegitimation of the ancien régime, although it should be stressed 
that, by reconfiguring the political sociology of the /ibelle writers, Popkin did 
not thereby demonstrate that these /belles had not inadvertently produced the 
delegitimating effects Darnton claimed for them. Equally important, Popkin 
linked at least some of the mud-slinging pamphleteering to the struggles 
between the crown and the parlements in the aftermath of the Maupeou coup, 
thereby politicising it in a way that Darnton has never done. 

By the time Eisenstein’s and Popkin’s critiques appeared, revisionist 
historiography, powerfully influenced by François Furet, had moved decisively 
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away from explanations of the French Revolution relying on sociologically 
defined group conflict. Darnton himself was not immune to this major shift, 
and gradually abandoned Grub Street and its ressentiment, while retaining his 
bibliocentric approach to the study of public opinion. In the 1970s, he changed 
the focus of his work to the ‘production and diffusion of Enlightenment’ 
through an exhaustive publishing history of the Encyclopédie based on the rich 
archives of the Societe Typographique de Neuchatel. The results of this study 
brought to mind what Darnton would elsewhere call Mornet’s ‘French filter 
coffee machine’: the process of Enlightenment diffusion, much as the philo- 
sophes expected, had been ‘top-heavy’, that is, proceeded ‘from the salons and 
academies into the world of small-town notables and country gentlemen, but 
not farther’, with the result that Voltaire and Rousseau did ‘speak to an 
enormous public after all’. 

Although Darnton noted that the chief consumers of the Encyclopédie came 
from those sectors of society most attached to the institutions of the ancien 
régime — parlementaires, state administrators, army officers and clergy — he did 
not far pursue the political consequences of this finding for the coming of the 
Revolution.” Having previously argued that ‘the intellectual origins of the 
Revolution and the character of its policies may be understood better if one 
descends from the level of the Encyclopédie and reenters Grub Street’,*® 
Darnton limited himself to noting that the diffusion of the Encyclopédie 
occurred among the same sociologically defined groups who later led the 
Revolution and formed the élite of the Directory and Empire — lawyers, 
officials, local notables — and concluded from this only that, as a result of 
Encyclopedism, ‘the value system of the Old Regime was being undermined 
by an incompatible ideology’. Yet in Darnton’s view even this delegitimation 
turned out not to be politically critical; the explosive effects of Encyclopedism 
on the ancien régime’s value system, he argued, could have been safely contained 
within the structures of the ancien régime, had ‘other forces’ not destroyed them; 
and so far as ideological continuities went, because the High Enlightenment’s 
political heritage was disputed by and dispersed among so many ideological 
heirs, Darnton could find no direct connection between Encyclopedism and 
any particular Revolutionary party.*! 

With Grub Street put aside and the High Enlightenment partially depoliti- 
cised, Darnton’s work took a more anthropological and linguistic turn, culmin- 
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ating in his collection of brilliant essays, The Great cat massacre and other 
episodes in French cultural history, wherein issues related to the origins of the 
French Revolution were not directly addressed. By the end of the 5 
however, Darnton was turning his attention back to authors, their books, and 
the politics of literature, notably in the prosopographical study of ancien régime 
writers he contributed to the French Revolutionary bicentennial volume on 
ancien régime political culture edited by Keith Baker. As before, Darnton 
approached such matters sociologically, and mentioned Grub Street several 
times, but he expressed tensions within the world of authors much less in 
terms of blocked ambitions than in terms of competing literary visions. Indeed, 
despite its graphs and charts filled with statistics on the lives and careers of 
eighteenth-century French writers, the article, much like the essays in 6 
Great cat massacre, relied for its major conclusions on the study of language 
and the implicit organising schema of competing mentalités. Warning against 
reading too much political meaning into ancien régime quarrels over aesthetic 
matters, Darnton nonetheless traced pro- and counter-revolutionary ideologies 
back to competing pre-revolutionary rhetorical styles, while making the case 
that for writers the Revolution was, among other things, a struggle over 
‘literature’, that is, the framing and representation of reality in words. 

Darnton’s return to ‘literature’ reached its most recent conclusion in two 
subsequent works, Edition et sédition: lunivers de la littérature clandestine au 
XVIIIe siècle and The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France, the 
second being a much fuller elaboration of the first, with a stronger emphasis 
on books and less emphasis on publishers and booksellers. Similar methodo- 
logically to Darnton’s previous work in its bibliocentrism and statistical 
foundation, Forbidden best-sellers was the most broadly conceived of Darnton’s 
works. In it, Darnton restated his general argument, explicitly compared and 
contrasted his approach to political culture with those of other scholars such 
as Keith Baker, and directly answered some of his critics. 

Conceptually, Forbidden best-sellers was strikingly new in its burying of the 
High/Low Enlightenment distinction that had featured so prominently in 
Darnton’s earlier works. Although he had fleetingly invoked such notions 
before, he now more firmly than ever represented the late ancien régime’s 
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counter-cultural writers as a kind of invisible church of all true disbelievers in 
ancien régime values, bound by their common status as fallen producers of 
literary contraband. There was nothing arbitrary in this notion. For one thing, 
Darnton’s bookseller catalogues featured some of the Enlightenment’s most 
theoretical treatises cheek-by-jowl with the sort of pornographic /ibelles on 
which Darnton had focused earlier, both kinds of works being amalgamated 
in the eighteenth-century publishing trade under the rubric ‘philosophical 
books’. It was time, Darnton argued, to discard the distinction between 
‘philosophy’ and ‘pornography’ and to adopt the booksellers’ contemporary 
categorisation, not only because some Enlightenment figures wrote both philo- 
sophy and pornography, but also because there were thematic elective ties 
between them. ‘Liberty and libertinism appear to be linked, and we can find 
affinities among all the best-sellers in the clandestine catalogues.’** (Just how 
far Darnton wanted to push this marriage of genres was not clear. Were all 
‘philosophical books’ /ibelles? Did the mere — and sometimes almost fortuitous — 
decision of censors to put on the forbidden list a book with, say, one offending 
passage but otherwise impeccably conservative opinions render it automatically 
‘philosophical’?) Secondly, Darnton’s statistics, reinforcing those adduced in 
his studies of the Encyclopédie, showed that works produced by the High 
Enlightenment sold as well — even if they were not necessarily read as widely — 
as the literature that Darnton formerly associated with Grub Street. Voltaire, 
who as author of sixty-eight illegal works was by far the most popular of 
Darnton’s authors, substantially outsold writers such as Théveneau de Mo- 
rande, just as Rousseau and Helvétius outsold Fougeret de Monbron; and if 
Holbach’s Systéme de la nature and Raynal’s Histoire philosophique des deux 
Indes did not rise to the pinnacle of Darnton’s mountain of best-sellers, they 
ranked just below it, that is, among the top five.” In others words, assuming 
that contraband books did indeed subvert ancien régime values and thereby 
‘make revolutions’, there was at least a prima facie case that the High Enlighten- 
ment had been an active accomplice in that subversion. 

But did such books ‘make’ the French Revolution? Pointed at the very heart 
of Darnton’s argument were the counter-claims of Roger Chartier who, though 
a fellow biblio-historian, had explicitly denied Darnton’s central contention 
that his best-sellers had made a major radicalising impact on public opinion. 
To Chartier, the meanings eighteenth-century readers derived from texts were 
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simply too varied, and in some cases indeterminate, to posit some straight- 
forward influence. Readers were not as impressionable as soft wax, Chartier 
contended, and they did not passively receive messages from texts; rather, 
they actively constructed textual meaning in accordance with the ‘expectations, 
interpretive tools, and levels of comprehension’ that they brought to what they 
read. Thus, the political belles that Darnton had claimed to have had such a 
devastating delegitimating impact, Chartier argued, were read by better 
informed readers as mere counters in an insiders’ political game, while only 
less well-informed readers took them at face value.*° These notions meshed 
neatly with Chartier’s own thesis that what had really delegitimated the ancien 
régime were discrete shifts in underlying cultural assumptions and practices 
associated with the emergence of a new public sphere of opinion, the rise of a 
pervasive scepticism with regard to traditional religious and political 
authorities, a more contentious political life, and the de-sacralisation of the 
monarchy — that is, just the sort of mental machinery and images that readers 
could be said to have brought to ‘philosophical books’ rather than derived 
from them. In Chartier’s view, ‘philosophical books’ did not produce the 
delegitimation of the ancien régime so much as reflect its prior delegitimation, 
from which arose the undeniable demand for such literature. If the Enlighten- 
ment was to be linked to the Revolution, Chartier argued, it was not in 
that the Enlightenment had delegitimated the ancien régime, but in that 
Revolutionaries had exploited the Enlightenment’s intellectual heritage to 
justify their own highly ideologised agendas, once the Revolution — undertaken 
for reasons and through a process that Chartier never articulated — had 
already begun." 

Much of Forbidden best-sellers can be construed as a reply to Chartier’s 
critique. In answer to the argument regarding the relationship of the Enlighten- 
ment to the Revolution, Darnton rightly pointed out that the possibility that 
the Enlightenment provided Revolutionaries with an ideological arsenal does 
not either logically or historically exclude the possibility that the Enlightenment 
was implicated in the origins of the Revolution. In the more critical matter 
of reader response, Darnton admitted, along with almost every scholar who 
has worked on the subject, that little is known about what eighteenth-century 
readers derived from texts, that books do not simply speak for themselves, and 
that their meaning is not entirely fixed. But, much like Wittgenstein - who 
fought the battle against the notion of a private language - Darnton reasonably 
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maintained that readers derive meaning not from purely internal sources, but 
through a process whereby textual inputs are arranged in patterns in accordance 
with a variety of culturally-determined vectors, such as language, expectations 
and opinions, to which historians can gain at least partial access.*? In other 
words, transmitted meaning might not be uniform, but it is less indeterminate 
than Chartier had asserted. 

Although his clear intention was to demonstrate the variability of reader 
response, Chartier himself ironically showed how an analysis of cultural 
variants might reduce the indeterminacy of textual meaning when he proposed 
the two-class model of how political /ibelles were read and understood. Yet 
Darnton rejected Chartier’s model on the basis of evidence from police records 
and other sources, contesting in particular the notion that many readers had 
not taken the /ibelles seriously.* Here, surely, Darnton stood on firm ground. 
That every charge contained in the belles might not have been believed by 
every reader or, when accredited, might not have struck a sympathetic political 
chord, was of less significance than the fact that they fuelled an escalating 
political debate in a political language that was common currency of the 
realm, as police spy reports overwhelming confirm. Although the belles were 
undoubtedly used, and known to be used, by various factions to discredit one 
another, it is hard to imagine why sponsors of these writings bothered to have 
them written if the political class whose views were frequently taken to 
constitute public opinion discounted them altogether. And even though, as 
Louis-Sébastien Mercier indicated, more critical readers harboured doubts 
about the truth of specific charges, it is altogether plausible that, by sheer dint 
of reiteration, the /ibel/es — circulated through a culture in which conspiracies 
and counter-conspiracies were widely taken to lie at the heart of the political 
process — helped dispel the mystique of monarchy, particularly in so far as 
they drove a representational wedge between the king’s two bodies and 
rendered his personal one all too mortal." Darnton may not have proved 
beyond reasonable doubt his argument that ‘nothing sapped legitimacy [from 
the ancien régime] more effectively than the literature of libel’, but it seems 
at best idiosyncratic, and at worst perverse, to dismiss out of hand the corrosive 
impact of this literature. 

Strong as was the case for taking /ibelles seriously as a feature of ancien 
régime politics, Darnton moved onto shakier ground when, in an effort to show 
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how /ibelles weighed more and more heavily in the political balance, he sketched 
the history of the /ibel/e as a defamatory genre. Although he readily admitted 
that knowledge in this area was still too rudimentary to support more than the 
most tentative conclusions, Darnton did think that he had enough evidence to 
demonstrate that over the course of the ancien régime libelles grew longer in 
scope, more widely distributed, sharper in their denigration of the king, and 
more systemic in their condemnation of the monarchy as a ‘despotism’. Yet, 
there remains considerable room for doubt with regard to at least two of these 
generalisations. True, longer /ibe//es with more complex narratives did appear 
at the end of the eighteenth century, but what percentage of the total did these 
constitute? And how do we know that they collectively had a greater impact 
on public opinion than did the shorter, more ephemera! sort, which might 
well have been more easily grasped by more readers, and more readily 
transposable from, and into, orally transmitted communication? True, Louis 
XIV, unlike Louis XV, was portrayed for an extended period as a ‘virile master 
of a powerful kingdom’; but once the military, diplomatic, financial and 
religious picture darkened at the end of his reign, critics pilloried Louis XIV 
as unsparingly as they libelled his successor, and did so using much the same 
Omphalic discourse of impotence and emasculation. Considerations of low 
birth aside, what madame de Pompadour was said to have done to /e bien-aimé 
at the Parc aux Cerfs was hardly distinguishable from what madame de 
Maintenon had supposedly done to le Dieudonné at Saint-Cyr, indicating not 
so much a radical discontinuity in the discourse of defamation as the persistence 
of a lexicon of defaming, strongly misogynistic tropes.* 

Still more problematic in Darnton’s schema was his political con- 
textualisation of the belles and ‘philosophical books’. In Darnton’s early work, 
radicalisation of public opinion via /ibelles was explained sociologically in terms 
of the tensions generated by the blocked ambitions of desperate Grub Street 
writers and scorned Mesmerists. But, with the disappearance of Grub Street 
in Forbidden best-sellers and the amalgamation of High and low Enlightenment 
works under the rubric ‘philosophical books’, this counter-cultural mainspring 
of radicalisation disappeared as well. To be sure, Darnton did propose his 
grand dialectic, mentioned above. But there seemed no particular force driving 
this dialectic forward: even if the /ibelle did, in fact, evolve into the powerful 
defamatory force that Darnton claimed it became, why did ‘literature’ turn on 
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a regime that had done so much for it under Louis XIV and continued to shower 
pensions and sinecures on many of its practitioners under his successors? Was 
the /ibelle’s rise to political importance self-activating? And just how far did it 
explain the demise of the ancien régime, which, according to Darnton’s earlier 
work, was strong enough to contain the explosive impact of ‘literature’ and 
fell because of ‘other forces’? 

Here, the limits of a bibliocentric approach to the study of public opinion 
and the origins of the French Revolution — which, like a keyhole, helped the 
viewer focus on certain events, but at the expense of obscuring others — became 
evident. Darnton himself acknowledged, along with most post-Marxist dix- 
huitiémistes, that the coming of the Revolution involved an essentially political 
process through which the French nation — or at least those who claimed to 
speak and act in its name — grew to recognise the pervasiveness of ‘despotism’ 
within the ancien régime; as he outlined it, disenchantment with absolutism 
progressed through a series of stages that corresponded chronologically to the 
refusal of sacraments and other political controversies of the 1750s, the 
Maupeou coup of the 1770s, and the pre-Revolution of the late 1780s.*° What 
was missing in Darnton’s account was the integration of the phenomenon of 
‘philosophical books’ generally, and /ibelles particularly, within this wider 
process of political disaggregation, considered both institutionally and ideo- 
logically.“ 

By the 1990s fresh research into the operations of the monarchy and the 
nature of political controversy under the ancien régime had begun to suggest 
how this integration might be accomplished. As has been indicated already, 
the notion that late eighteenth-century /ibelles were the product of mud- 
slinging outsiders against a regime they abominated im toto was put to rest by 
Jeremy Popkin, who demonstrated in ‘Pamphlet journalism’ that it had been 
primarily a game of élites in which conflicting factions settled scores with each 
other by representing their views as those of the public. Behind this insight 
lay a more general reconceptualisation of the relationship between public 
opinion and the absolutist state. Habermas had argued that the public from 
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which public opinion emerged had derived from the state, but that by the 
eighteenth century it had acquired a moral autonomy such that it could hold 
the state accountable for its actions.*# Those following Habermas’s lead had 
tended to construe the relationship between the state and public opinion as 
fundamentally antagonistic; along these lines Keith Baker contended — no 
doubt correctly — that the expansion of late eighteenth-century public debate 
over political issues was essentially incompatible with absolutism, because it 
entailed the loss of royal control over political speech.*? Yet what Popkin’s 
article, and other work as well, suggested was that the opposition between 
the monarchy and public opinion was far from complete. Not only was it 
demonstrated that the crown at the highest levels engaged in a battle to win 
over public opinion, and this well before 1750,°° it was also shown that many 
in the ‘public’ who participated in political debates down to the pre-Revolution 
as writers or readers or both — from journalists and philosophes to administrators 
and courtiers — were in fact beholden to, or otherwise associated with, 
the monarchy, which, far from being a self-enclosed, monolithic system of 
government, had over the centuries developed extensive roots in society at 
large through venality of office in such institutions as the parlements and the 
royal academies. In the words of David Potter, ‘the Absolute monarchy was 
[...] the vehicle in which a substantial political elite rode in order to control 
the machinery of order, power, patronage and private interest’, and for this 
reason it would be ‘fatal to regard the crown as in any sense divorced from the 
complex structure of the French political society’.*! 

Hence, even if the monarchy did manage to speak with considerable 
unanimity of voice under Louis XIV, cliques which straddled the indistinct 
line between those ‘inside’ and those ‘outside’ the monarchy and ministerial 
factions that proliferated under the relatively weak leadership of the last two 
pre-revolutionary Bourbon kings were increasingly able to advance their own 
agendas outside the control of the king, and in order to do so, as Popkin 
showed, resorted to public defamation of their rivals. If /ibel/es functioned as 
an important instrument of delegitimation, the agents responsible were less 
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frequently the alienated denizens of a public sphere distinct from the state, 
than insider political operatives, whose efforts to discredit opposing factions 
wound up (inadvertently in many instances) discrediting the state as a whole. 
Although the pre-revolutionary crisis no doubt widened considerably the circle 
of royal critics to include fresh dissenting voices, John Hardman was surely 
correct in arguing that ‘the forces that were working in the country were 
working inside government too’, and that they ‘in many ways began there’. 

An excellent case in point — though hardly the only one — is that of the parti 
dévot. With ideological roots extending back to the sixteenth century, the 
dévots, closely associated with the Jesuits, and politically anchored in the royal 
family, had regrouped in the 1740s in opposition to Louis XV’s mistresses, 
most notably madame de Pompadour and her creatures. Hoping to induce 
Louis to dismiss Pompadour by manufacturing a public opinion contemptuous 
of their relationship, the parti dévot, taking its cue from the propaganda efforts 
of the Jacobites by whom it had been infiltrated, covertly orchestrated a 
campaign of vilification against the royal mistress through songs, gossip and 
placards in which Louis XV was ridiculed as her pawn.** With the king made 
to appear so weak that he lacked a political will of his own, the disastrous 
diplomatic and fiscal policies of the reign were directly blamed on Pompadour 
and her ministerial cliques; but in the process Louis himself was discredited 
for having allowed his appetites to overwhelm his affection for his people, a 
particularly sensitive matter since royal propaganda had for half a century 
relentlessly advertised love as the essence of the bond between the French and 
their royal bien-aimé. What is striking is how closely Darnton’s /ibellistes 
followed the path taken by the dévots: both conducted a public attack on royal 
authority, focusing on the king’s weakness and the usurpation of power by 
women close to the crown; both representationally detached the king’s corrupt 
personal body from the royal dignitas he had inherited; and both promoted the 
view that France was on the verge of ‘despotism’, since it was in the very 
nature of ‘despotism’, as it was generally understood, that ‘despots’, far from 
being strong and self-guiding, were but girouettes turning to the prevailing 
political wind. 

While dévot initiatives defamed the king’s person, a still more profound and 
deadly ideological challenge came from the legal community — the parlements, 
other sovereign courts, and the order of barristers — institutions that owed 
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their existence to the monarchy, but had gradually developed their own 
institutional centres of gravity. Although by no means uniformly hostile to 
absolutism, jurists were frequently energised and led until the late 1750s by 
the Jansenists, a sect of anti-Jesuitical Catholics who were repressed by the 
crown and, as Dale Van Kley and other scholars have persuasively demon- 
strated, forcefully struck back at the crown by combining juridical appeals to 
an imagined ancient ‘democratic’ constitution with religiously-based opposition 
to ‘blind obedience’. Even if their works did not appear on Darnton’s best- 
seller lists, it is clear from a multitude of sources, such as police spy reports, 
that the Jansenists repeatedly galvanised French public opinion from the 
early eighteenth century into the pre-Revolution, in large part through the 
publication of many hundreds of unauthorised books and pamphlets and the 
clandestine journal Les Nouvelles ecclésiastiques, which appear to have been 
consumed by much the same cohort of government administrators and judicial 
officials who dominated readership of the Encyclopédie." Hundreds of Jansenist 
writers and distributors of Jansenist literature were sent to the Bastille, for 
their pains, where they languished in cells alongside detained producers and 
pedlars of Darnton’s /ibelles.*® While some leading barristers and erstwhile 
Jansenists drifted into the ministerial camp after the Maupeou coup and 
produced propaganda on behalf of the monarchy? — a phenomenon suggesting 
how much ‘public’ political controversy remained an in-house affair — other 
members of the legal profession, articulating an Enlightenment natural law 
discourse radicalised by an infusion of Jansenism, °° continued to hammer out 
and circulate their increasingly more sweeping indictments of the monarchy 
as ‘despotic’. In this regard, the work of radical, Jansenist-inspired jurists 
resembled Darnton’s ‘philosophical books’, much as Darnton’s /ibelles resem- 
bled the slanders of the parti dévot. Notwithstanding differences in philo- 
sophical assumptions, rhetorical methods and political goals, all this literature 
contributed to the delegitimation of the monarchy, a regime which, though it 
struggled hard to respond through its own propaganda efforts, ultimately 
expired in a deadly cross-fire of mutually reinforcing charges of ‘despotism’. 
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Through what avenues these charges of ‘despotism’ penetrated the French 
political class, such that it came to believe a full-scale regeneration of society 
was called for, remains as yet unclear, but recently Sarah Maza has explored 
one such avenue in her riveting study of late ancien régime causes célèbres.°! 
What Maza’s book demonstrated was how political struggles over ‘despotism’ 
during the Maupeou crisis continued to reverberate through French society 
once their political implications were translated into social language within the 
domestic dramas enacted before the public in the forum provided by sensational 
trials. This demonstration was important not only because, as Van Kley 
pointed out, it showed how a fundamental political conflict was ‘brought home 
to Parisians as perhaps nothing else could have done’, but also because it 
suggested one way in which the French became convinced of the ubiquity of 
‘despotism’ in the ancien régime, which, by the time of Maza’s causes célèbres, 
was revealed to have eaten into the core of domestic life. By the Revolution, 
the contagion of ‘despotism’ appeared to have no limits; as Carra put it in a 
pamphlet devoted to revealing the ‘despotic’ origins of the Franco-Austrian 
alliance, ‘despotism’ had sought to ‘ensevelir pour toujours cette belle nation 
sous les ruines de ses mœurs, de sa fortune, et de sa liberté”. ® If the Revolution 
eventually came to see enemies everywhere, it was probably in no small 
measure because by 1789 ‘despotism’ appeared to be lurking everywhere as well. 


Although the work of Robert Darnton has stopped short of the perspective 
outlined above because its bibliocentrism discouraged close attention to the 
political dynamics of the ancien régime, it has brought to light much that 
contributed to this perspective’s formulation. Darnton’s early political typing 
of the High Enlightenment was open to question in certain respects, but it did 
demonstrate, at an important historiographical juncture, that this essentially 
critical movement which was godparent to 1789 came, nonetheless, to lodge 
rather comfortably within the regime it helped discredit. His discovery of 
Grub Street may have led Darnton to exaggerate polarities within the republic 
of letters, but it also threw open a universe of defamatory literature that few 
scholars had known about, much less entered, and, by juxtaposing this genre 
with the classic works of the Enlightenment, he encouraged fresh readings of 
old texts. Even if Darnton did not get very far in locating the literature of 
character assassination within the lines of force operating in the field of 
eighteenth-century politics, he has shown that /ibelles pervaded the ancien 
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régime and helped to make eighteenth-century politics a constant struggle to 
make and break reputations. For all these reasons, the growing number of 
scholars who labour in the field of eighteenth-century political culture are 
indebted to Robert Darnton, and we can be reasonably sure that Daniel Mornet 
would have recognised in him his pre-eminent successor. 
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Beyond empiricism: a comment on 
Robert Darnton’s work 


‘Ce n’est plus que dans les livres défendus qu’on trouve 
la vérité.” 
Helvétius, De l’homme (1772) 


For a quarter of a century the work of Robert Darnton has contributed greatly 
to our understanding of literary life in eighteenth-century France. His seminal 
essay on “The High Enlightenment and the low-life of literature’ was published 
in 1971. It marshalled an impressive body of evidence in support of a 
sociological interpretation of the Enlightenment that would hardly have been 
conceivable before his exploration of the Swiss and French archives that led 
to his Oxford dissertation about radical propaganda in the 1780s and to his 
innovative book, Mesmerism and the end of the Enlightenment in France. 
Darnton’s essay on the ‘High Enlightenment’ and its companion article on 
the social history of ideas, an attempt to define a field still in the making at 
the time, represented a cogent prolegomenon for future work, which he has 
since developed with remarkable coherence.” Along the way, he has put his 
superb knowledge of the eighteenth-century literary market in the service of 
both the international community of dix-huitiémistes and of book historians in 
general. I attempt here to review what became known in English-speaking 
academic circles as ‘the Darnton thesis’ on the ideological origins of the French 
Revolution. I also discuss Darnton’s more recent work, notably the companion 
volumes of The Corpus of clandestine literature in France 1769-1789 and The 
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Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France, which offer an important 
contribution to scholarship and represent a re-orientation of his earlier argu- 
ment about the social dimensions of the Lumieres. 

On the basis of archival sources and the career patterns of eighteenth- 
century French writers, Darnton developed a refreshing view ‘from below’ of 
the Enlightenment — a view equally remote from the stereotypes of traditional 
literary history and from the epistemological concerns of the history of 
philosophy.* According to Darnton, by the 1770s the value system of the 
Lumières had become established at the core of the republic of letters, im- 
plementing the Voltairean and d’Alembertian strategy of gradual change from 
above, instead of toppling the ancien régime from below through ideological 
and social subversion. D’Alembert’s election to the Académie française in 1754 
captures the meaning of this process which, we can add, Condorcet’s role as 
secretary to the Académie des Sciences from 1776 developed further. The 
Enlightenment, then, penetrated the élites, but lost its meaning as an agent of 
radical change. Within a context of growing social tension and ideological 
discontent, the task of providing catch phrases for the Revolution was left to 
a younger generation of writers, often of provincial origin, who suffered both 
from shrinking resources of patronage and from the absence of a modern-style 
literary market governed by the cash nexus between authors and publishers, a 
market that would have allowed for the growing community of writers in 
France to live by their pens. The frustrated second-generation philosophes, 
therefore, turned against the ancien régime and its symbols. They swamped 
both with a wave of popularised Rousseauism transmitted by an increasing 
production of pamphlets, erotic or pornographic novels, mud-raking nouvelles 
à la main that exposed the corruption of the government and the court and 
contributed to the de-sacralisation of the monarchy. Such pamphlets did not 
storm the Bastille, but they were instrumental in making the event conceivable. 
They did not destroy the ancien régime, yet they set in motion a process of 
literary and cultural change that would later stand at the centre of the 
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‘Littérature et révolution”, Gens de lettres, gens du livre (Paris 1992), p.99-138; ‘Pour une histoire 
de la lecture’, Gens de lettres, p.190-217. 
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Revolution — itself largely, though not exclusively, a cultural phenomenon, as 
Darnton has often made clear. 

Darnton’s thesis has not, of course, gone unchallenged — notably by Jeremy 
Popkin, Dena Goodman and John Lough.’ It is difficult to share Goodman’s 
indictment of Darnton as a standard-bearer of disembodied ‘male reason’ and 
a latter-day follower of Rousseau, blind to the differences of sex and gender 
that shaped the enlightened literary community. Popkin’s is the most cogent 
of these critiques, for he has argued, on the basis of substantial evidence, that 
the /ibellistes of the 1770s and 1780s were hardly marginals in the republic of 
letters and often enjoyed substantial revenues from their writing. He has also 
situated the pamphleteers and their literary action at the centre of factional 
struggle in the politics of late eighteenth-century Paris, a view that Darnton 
adopted as his own in his recent reconstruction of the role of Les Anecdotes sur 
madame la comtesse Du Barry in shaping anti-monarchical feelings in the late 
1770s and 1780os.% For his part, Lough makes the charge that Darnton’s 
argument over-simplifies the complexities of cultural life in pre-revolutionary 
France. He argues that polite society and low-brow literary circles overlapped 
in the eighteenth century more than Darnton is willing to admit. The status 
of the writer also rose at the time, instead of declining, a fact that ‘literary 
historians’ established long ago and one that Darnton allegedly chose to dis- 
regard. 

Lough’s indictment came surprisingly late, following the diffusion of 
Darnton’s interpretation by a quarter of a century, but there are some elements 
of truth in his criticism. Much of Darnton’s success is due to the high and 
often entertaining quality of his prose, which effectively conveys rather abstruse 
notions about a distant past to academic and lay readers alike. Despite some 
use of statistics, Darnton’s style has come to embody ‘the return of the 
narrative’ at its best. What captures the attention of the reader is ‘the human 
factor’ embedded in his compelling case studies — the emergence of individual 


6. Darnton, ‘The literary revolution of 1789’, Studies in eighteenth-century culture 21 (1991), 
3-26. 

k te Popkin, ‘Pamphlet journalism at the end of the Old Regime’, Eighteenth-century 
studies 22 (Spring 1989), p.351-67; Dena Goodman, The Republic of letters: a cultural history of 
the French Enlightenment (Ithaca, N.Y. 1994); John Lough, ‘The French literary underground 
reconsidered’, Studies on Voltaire 329 (1995), p.471-82. I have discussed Goodman’s work in 
Rivista storica italiana 1 (1997), p.343-49. À general evaluation of the new English-speaking 
scholarship on the social history of ideas is Daniel Roche, ‘Republique des lettres ou royaume 
des mœurs: la sociabilité vue d’ailleurs’, Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine 43 (April-June 
1996), p.293-306; p.297, 306 for some remarks on Darnton’s interpretation. 

8. Forbidden best-sellers, p.137-66, esp. p.140f. 

g. Lough, ‘The French literary underground reconsidered’, p.476-77. 
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biography and the often marginal careers of booksellers and men of letters 
from the archives. As he likes to suggest, Darnton’s unique gift for storytelling 
may owe something to his early experience as a professional reporter. What 
matters most, however, is that his intelligence and wit, and his very flair for 
the human element in the past, never lead him into the pitfalls of historical 
nominalism, but help him in performing a public function. Like Marc Bloch’s 
metaphorical ogre, who smelled human flesh and knew where his prey was, 
Darnton performs a critical task by providing his general readers with some 
sense of European history. Darnton’s contribution can hardly be under- 
estimated in the face of the almost complete disappearance of ‘Bildbiirgertum’ 
in contemporary society, a fact that helps to explain the decline of history both 
as a discipline and as a means to frame culture and identity. 

Darnton’s talent as a writer, on the other hand, sometimes leads him to 
place excessive emphasis on personality and psychology as the crucial agents 
of change." In his book on Mesmerism, for example, the reconstruction of 
the republic of letters follows a psychological view of historical causation. Like 
most of Darnton’s later work the book is not concerned with formal systems 
of thought, but rather concentrates on popular science as a key to the mentality 
‘of the literate Frenchman on the eve of the Revolution’. Ultimately, it is the 
frustrated ambitions of Marat, Brissot and the like that lead them to attack the 
Establishment. The inner dynamics of the republic of letters emerge as a 
devastating conflict between the members of the learned institutions and the 
outsiders, with hate generating the confrontation between the two groups. In 
his further development of his thesis, Darnton would later indicate other more 
searing factors that undermined the ancien régime — notably, the state of public 
finance and the monarchy’s inability to reform itself. In the essay on the ‘High 
Enlightenment’, however, psychology provides the main rationale for the 
radicalisation of public opinion during the pre-revolutionary decades — when, 
Darnton claims, literate Frenchmen were basically uninterested in domestic 
politics and political theory. Rather, their concerns were balloon flights, 
esotericism and, as Sarah Maza has shown, the causes célèbres, printed copies 
of which were sold by the thousands and contributed powerfully to alerting 
their readers to the public dimension of private events.!? The gap between 


10. Popkin makes this point in ‘Pamphlet journalism’, p.352, n.5. Darnton’s interpretation 
also incorporates sociological, demographic and economic arguments that seem valid to me. For 
example, Darnton’s contention that an abundant workforce for hack writing was available in 
Paris in the 1770s and 1780s, because of the swelling ranks of the literary community, cannot 
be contested. 

11. Mesmerism, p.41. 

12. Sarah Maza, Private lives and public affairs: the ‘causes célèbres’ of pre-revolutionary France 
(Berkeley etc. 1993). 
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‘hack writers’ and philosophers may be too great in the original version of the 
Darnton thesis. But though in need of revision, its heuristic power compensates 
for its shortcomings. In what remains an admirable scholarly endeavour, 
Darnton has made us aware of the generation gap between the philosophes and 
the journalists and writers who participated in the Revolution. He has also 
convincingly argued for the social and institutional constraints that limited the 
Enlightenment’s potential for change and tied it to the ancien régime by the 
gradualist, élitist message it conveyed. 

Darnton’s view of high culture in eighteenth-century France developed 
from the revisionist historiography that spread through most of western Europe 
and the United States in the 1960s and 1970s, and which re-framed the 
question of the ideological origins of the Revolution. His work is indebted to 
Alfred Cobban’s The Social interpretation of the French Revolution and to 
Richard Cobb’s brilliant inquiries into the police archives of the ancien régime. 
Darnton derived from them the empiricist notion of the historian’s craft, using 
his own remarkable ability to extract individual life-stories from forgotten 
archives, As a standard-bearer of the social history of ideas, Darnton has often 
indicated that the discipline does not claim privileged status within the 
historical profession. He has never denied the legitimacy of other branches of 
historical analysis — intellectual history and literary history being foremost 
among them. In fact, Darnton was among the first in English-speaking 
scholarship to encourage the historical use of literary sources, an approach 
that has become quite fashionable in some recent accounts of the French 
Revolution. As a social historian of culture and mentalités, on the other hand, 
Darnton has never shown any interest in political history and the history of 
the state, a research topic that played a pivotal role in the traditional, Rankean 
paradigm of history,!* and one that still influences continental historicism. 


13. See for example the special issue of Eighteenth-century studies 22 (Spring 1989), in particular 
the introduction by Lynn Hunt, ‘The French Revolution in culture’. See also Lynn Hunt, The 
Family romance of the French Revolution (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1992). For a thorough 
discussion of Hunt’s book, see Colin Lucas, Paolo Viola, Regina Pozzi and Carolyn Dean, ‘Family 
romance of the French Revolution. Un dibattito’, Società e storia 65 (1994), p.611-52 (which 
includes Hunt’s rejoinder). 

14. Peter Burke, ‘Prologo: la nuova storia tra passato e futuro’, La Storiografia contemporanea, 
p.3-29. For an evaluation of the central role played in Italy by scholarship on the history of the 
state, see Origini dello stato: processi di formazione statale in Italia fra medioevo ed eta moderna, ed. 
G. Chittolini, A. Molho and P. Schiera (Bologna 1994), discussed by Luigi Blanco, ‘Genesi dello 
Stato e penisola italiana: una prospettiva europea?’, Rivista storica italiana 2 (1997), p.678-704. 
On the long-lasting influence of historicism in Italy, see Sergio Bertelli, ‘La storiografia italiana 
per l’eta moderna, 1985-1995’, Archivio storico italiano (forthcoming). I am grateful to the author 
for permission to read his typescript. On historical revisionism concerning the French Revolution 
and the English Civil Wars, see Francesco Benigno, ‘Specchi della rivoluzione: revisionismi 
storiografici a confronto’, Storica 2 (1995), p.7-54. 
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Perhaps the most illustrious victim of the social history of ideas was the 
Marxist notion of the Enlightenment as the revolutionary world-view of the 
bourgeoisie — a social and economic class whose rise throughout the early 
modern period was over-emphasised by post-war scholarship. Darnton’s em- 
piricist method, however, challenged not only the standard Marxist view on 
the Enlightenment. It also represented a critique of the traditional liberal 
vision of history that viewed the Enlightenment as the forebear of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century liberal thought. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that 
Darnton’s work has been only partially accepted by Italian specialists on the 
Enlightenment. As late as 1994 Paolo Casini — the leading figure in the field 
south of the Alps — deemed Darnton’s work on eighteenth-century France 
‘jrrationalist’, a charge he also levied against Roger Chartier and one that 
seems to condemn current research on the social history of ideas as a whole." 
Casini’s view seems debatable because it reflects a clearcut, black-and-white 
dichotomy between ‘rationalism’ and ‘irrationalism’. Such a perspective repre- 
sents an over-simplification of the intricate and somewhat tormented image of 
current historical scholarship. It risks excluding some key issues and methods 
of enquiry from the practice of historiography. It also denies epistemological 
legitimacy to sociology and criticises the framing of sociological and/or anthro- 
pological questions as a means of furthering historical understanding. As an 
alternative to empiricism, Casini cites the work of François Furet — no doubt 
a brilliant writer, but one whose reading of the French Revolution is contested 
and seems untenable today. 

Casini was not alone in his censure of Darnton. The doyen of the Italian 
dix-huitiémistes, Furio Diaz, had attacked him in 1987 in Budapest, sweepingly 
indicting his work as a technically competent, but generally simple-minded 
and potentially damaging revisionist view of the Enlightenment. Only recently 
has an opposite view of Darnton’s work begun to dawn in Italy, thanks to 
Eugenio Lecaldano’s short introduction to the Italian version of ‘Washington’s 


15. Paolo Casini, Scienza, utopia e progresso: profilo dell’Illuminismo (Bari and Rome 1994), 
p.12. Casini had previously developed his argument in ‘Il metodo di Foucault e le origini della 
rivoluzione francese’, Rivista di filosofia 3 (December 1992), p.411-24. Casini’s critique is 
especially severe on Chartier’s ‘paradoxical’ interpretation of the Revolution in Les Origines 
culturelles de la Révolution francaise (Paris 1990), which, Casini claims, derives from Foucault’s 
readings of Nietzsche and Heidegger. Casini formulates the same critique concerning Darnton’s 
work. He seems to ignore the solid empiricist foundations of Darnton’s historical approach. In 
fact, one of the differences between Chartier and Darnton rests on the latter’s thorough search 
for documentary and archival sources as opposed to the more speculative method of the former. 

16. On Furet’s ‘sorely dated manichaean view of the eighteenth century’, see Steven L. Kaplan, 
Farewell, Revolution (Ithaca, N.Y. and London 1995), i.75. A substantial part of this two-volume 
work is devoted to a critique of Furet’s interpretation of the French Revolution. 
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false teeth’, Darnton’s only attempt so far to produce a general statement 
on the Enlightenment. Lecaldano maintains that Darnton’s defence of the 
Enlightenment makes him a liberal and ‘an heir to the philosophes’. He also 
suggests that Darnton’s commitment to the investigation of the social context 
of ideas and of the causes of collective action embodies a philosophical position 
similar to that of the Scottish Enlightenment: both postulate the role of 
passion, as opposed to reason, as the prime mover of experience. A specialist 
on Hume and the history of eighteenth-century philosophy, Lecaldano does 
not provide an in-depth analysis of Darnton’s work and his view does not 
represent the prevailing attitude among Italian historians. 

What emerges, then, is the wide range of conflicting interpretations of 
Darnton’s work, among which Diaz’s historicist critique best illustrates the 
lukewarm reception given to the ‘Darnton thesis’ south of the Alps.” 56 
position can be better understood within the context of Italian politics. 
Following Franco Venturi’s path-breaking work on Diderot, Italian post- 
war scholarship emphasised the political nature of the ideologies of the 
Enlightenment, their common commitment — despite their differences — to 
rational government unfettered by religious dogma. The core of the Enlighten- 
ment, as Diderot put it, lay in public discussion about ‘government’ and 
‘religion’, the key issues defining the new, radical role of intellectuals at the 
end of the ancien régime. The philosophes struggle for freedom added to their 
concern for secularised politics and public life and ran counter to the basic 
tenets both of post-Tridentine Catholicism and of the corporate Aristotelian 
world-view of early modern European societies. In this perspective, the radical 
element in Enlightenment political discourse came to the fore: all enlightened 
ideologies ultimately converged in undermining the ancien régime. According 
to Barruel and de Tocqueville, ideological radicalism emerged as the single 
most important force in bringing about the collapse of the old order.” 


17. On Diaz see Giuseppe Ricuperati, ‘Un lungo viaggio: il concetto di Illuminismo negli anni 
Ottanta’, Un decennio di storiografia italiana sul secolo XVIII, ed. A. Postigliola (Naples 1995), 
p.387-421 (p.396, 415 n.95). Lecaldano’s reading of Darnton is in the introduction to Darnton, 
La Dentiera di Washington (Rome 1997), esp. p.xvin-xx. The original text was published in The 
New York review of books (March 1997), p.34-38. 

18. Franco Venturi, La Jeunesse de Diderot (de 1713 à 1753) (Paris 1939); the book was only 
recently published in the original Italian text (La Giovinezza di Diderot, Palermo 1988). 

19. An essentially unpolitical view of the Enlightenment has shaped the work of many English- 
speaking scholars, such as Norman Hampson and Alfred Cobban. Closer to the Italian scholarly 
perspective is Peter Gay, whose masterwork, The Enlightenment: an interpretation, vol.i, The Rise 
of modern paganism; volii, The Science of freedom (New York 1966-1969) has generally been 
favourably reviewed in Italy: see Furio Diaz, Per una storia tlluministica (Naples 1973), p.681-80. 
A lengthy but accurate study of Gay’s work is Paola Bianchi, ‘Peter Gay e l’Illuminismo: 
“Philosophes” e modernità nel laboratorio di uno “storico sociale delle idee”, Rivista storica 


italiana 3 (1995), p.727-830. 
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In Italy, such an interpretation nourished the struggle of the anti-fascist 
groups in the 1940s; in the 1950s it paralleled Marxism in viewing the 
Enlightenment as a liberating, revolutionary force; and in the 1960s it emerged 
as the embodiment of the political role of intellectuals when the non-Marxist 
Left was called upon to share in the government of the country. With 
impeccable erudition, Diaz himself contributed to establishing the notion of 
the Enlightenment as a universal, radical and progressive force in his Filosofia 
e politica nel settecento francese (Turin 1962) — a book that remains an important 
contribution to our knowledge of eighteenth-century France, and one that, by 
emphasising primarily the political and institutional opposition to reform 
under the Bourbons, acknowledges the failure of the philosophes to bring about 
radical change in their home country. 

Consequently, in Italy, the Darnton thesis did not become a standard 
textbook interpretation of the relationship between the Enlightenment and the 
Revolution. With few exceptions Darnton’s major work, The Business of 
enlightenment (1979), met with only a lukewarm reception, and no comprehen- 
sive review of the book has been published in Italian. Shortly afterwards, The 
Great cat massacre elicited some rather condescending criticism from a social 
historian, Giovanni Levi, aimed at Darnton’s allegedly uncritical use of cultural 
anthropology.” Both in its liberal and its Marxist variant, Italian scholarship 
exposed Darnton’s supposedly reductionist view of high culture, his revisionist 
denial of the impact of Enlightenment rationalism in breaking down corporate 
society, and his analysis of the book market for the Encyclopédie, which was 
seen as a poor substitute for intellectual history and the history of ideas. So 
far as The Business of enlightenment is concerned, the charge of reductionism 
resurfaces in Vincenzo Ferrone’s analysis of late eighteenth-century ideology, 
a work that takes some inspiration from Darnton’s book on Mesmerism.?! In 


20. Giovanni Levi, ‘I pericoli del Geertzismo’, Quaderni storici, n.s. 58 (1985), p.269-77; see 
also Philip Benedict, ‘Storia interpretativa o storia quantitativa?’, Quaderni storici, n.s. 58 (1985), 
p.257-69. Levi further discusses Geertz, whose notion of symbolism derives, Levi claims, from 
Heidegger, in Giovanni Levi, ‘A proposito di microstoria’, La Storiografia contemporanea, p.111- 
34 (p.124, for criticism of The Great cat massacre and other episodes in French cultural history, New 
York 1984). A persuasive critique of ‘microhistory’, including a debunking of Levi’s work, is 
found in Bertelli’s ‘La storiografia italiana’ and in his ‘Microstorie di mugnai, di esorcisti, di 
scienziati eretici e di maschi maliziosi. A critique of Geertz’s methodology is formulated in 
Ernest Gellner, Anthropology and politics: revolutions in the sacred grove (Oxford 1995), p.11-26. 
On Darnton’s use of cultural anthropology see also Dominick La Capra, ‘Chartier, Darnton and 
the great symbol massacre’, Journal of modern history 60 (March 1988), p.95-112. I have offered 
a presentation of Darnton’s work for the Italian reader in Darnton, ال‎ Grande massacro dei gatti 
e altri episodi di storia culturale francese (Milan 1988), p.377-99; see also my ‘Le storie di Darnton’, 
La Rivista dei libri (September 1994), p.19-22. A discussion of The Business of enlightenment is 
included in my ‘Iluminismo e organizzazione della cultura’, Studi storici (1981), p.251-76. 

21. Vincenzo Ferrone, J Profeti dell’Illuminismo (Bari and Rome 1988), ,دم‎ 363, n.7. As a 
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the face of this, Darnton’s popularity in Italy today derives primarily from the 
concern of non-academic publishers, who promoted the translation of most of 
his more significant work. It also stems from the growing interest of a new 
generation of scholars in the history of the book and reading, where Darnton’s 
research emerges as a fascinating and trail-blazing example.” 

It may be of interest at this point to suggest that the role of the Lumières 
stood out clearly in Darnton’s work from an early stage. In his discussion of 
the ‘High Enlightenment’ in 1971, for example, he outlined a functional 
division of labour between philosophers and pamphleteers who, despite their 
differences, collaborated in undermining the legitimacy of the old order: 


both the philosophes and the /ibellistes were seditious in their own way: in becoming 
established, the Enlightenment undercut the élite’s faith in the legitimacy of the social 
order, and in attacking the élite the /ibel/es spread disaffection deeper and more widely. 
Each of the opposing camps deserves its place among the intellectual origins of 
the Revolution. 


Earlier he cautioned against the danger of 


using the word ‘revolutionary’ too liberally and of exaggerating the ideological distance 


scholar primarily interested in intellectual history, Ferrone ignores in this text Darnton’s 
contribution to the development of the social history of the book. On the other hand, Di Rienzo, 
who was among the first to discuss Darnton’s work in Italy, has recently criticised him for failing 
to assess the importance of Morellet in the history of political thought and in the administration: 
see Eugenio Di Rienzo, Alle origini della Francia contemporanea: economia, politica e societa nel 
pensiero di André Morellet: 1756-1819 (Naples 1994), p.8. The Business of enlightenment is 
favourably mentioned in L’J/luminismo: dizionario storico, ed. D. Roche and V. Ferrone (Bari 
and Rome 1997), p.564. This useful book provides insights into the welter of sociological 
approaches to the language and representations of eighteenth-century Europe, but it lacks 
methodological unity. Surprisingly, for a book dedicated to the political and scientific memory 
of Franco Venturi, it gives (p.570) a definition of ‘culture’ that originates in Clifford Geertz’s 
The Interpretation of cultures (New York 1973). On the whole the book rests on rather shaky 
methodological ground: see, for example, the alleged connection between Gadamer’s her- 
meneutics and Croce’s historicism (p.569). 

22. My recent work has largely been influenced by Darnton: see Editoria e cultura nel Settecento 
(Florence 1997); also L. Braida, ال‎ Commercio delle idee: editoria e circolazione del libro nella Torino 
del Settecento (Turin 1995). Most research on the social history of the book south of the Alps 
makes at least some reference to Darnton’s work, much of which is available in Italian: see 
L’Intellettuale clandestino (Milan 1990; Eng. original: The Literary underground of the Old Regime, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1982); ال‎ Bacio di Lamourette (Milan 1994); Diario berlinese, 1989-1990 (Turin 
1992); Libri proibiti (see above, n.3); La Dentiera di Washington (see above, n.17). See also his 
‘La storia della lettura’, in La Storiografia contemporanea, p.167-98 (repr. as ‘Primi passi verso 
una storia della lettura’ in لا‎ Bacio di Lamourette); ‘La vita sociale di Rousseau: l’antropologia e 
la perdita dell’innocenza’, in Ernst Cassirer, Robert Darnton, and Jean Starobinski, Tre letture 
di Rousseau (Bari and Rome 1994). To my knowledge, the first essay by Darnton to be translated 
into Italian was ‘Il mondo dei librai francesi al termine dell’ Ancien Régime’, La Societa francese 
dall’antico regime alla Rivoluzione, ed. C. Capra (Bologna 1982). 

23. ‘The High Enlightenment’, p.112. 
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between the top and the bottom of the literary world of the Old Regime, The first 
philosophes were ‘revolutionary’ in their fashion: they articulated and propagated a 
value system, or an ideology, that undermined the traditional values Frenchmen 
inherited from their catholic and royalist past, ® 


The same perspective shapes one of the essays in The Great cat massacre, where 
d’Alembert’s ‘Discours préliminaire" to the Eneyelopedie is taken as a major 
attempt at conveying a secularised world-view” And in his analysis of 
Mesmerism, Darnton is careful to keep popular convictions about science 
separate from mathematics and the new disciplines that developed in the wake 
of Lavoisier’s discoveries or in the field of medical research, Even though 
Mesmer was seen by many of his contemporaries as a rival of ‘official science’, 
a historical perspective, as Darnton suggests, places his work on the borderline 
between science and literature, and ultimately considers it a contribution to 
the development of Romanticism, The point seems worth emphasising because 
Darnton has never exhibited the kind of morbid interest in the ‘dark side’ of 
the Enlightenment that is so fashionable today, Despite recurrent charges of 
‘irrationalism’, such as those levelled against him by Giovanni Levi, Darnton’s 
empiricism may be regarded as an effort to explore the past by means of 
careful systematic probing of the available sources, an approach that has more 
in common with the Protestant ethic of American Calvinism than with the 
Romantic roots of post-modern philosophy, Darnton, | believe, owes more to 
Mare Bloch and Les Rois thaumaturges than to the Foucaultian critique 
of modernity. 

Darnton’s mastery at handling primary sources and his training as a historian 
under the influence of British and American empiricism usually prevent him 
from making broad generalisations, The same caution, one might say, prevented 
him until recently from providing any comprehensive definition of the Enlight- 
enment — much less the ‘High Enlightenment’, a descriptive term that has 
elicited some criticism. In fact, Darnton’s work contains only minor contri- 
butions to the textual analysis of the Lumières, a field with which he has not 
been primarily concerned. An exception has to be made for Rousseau, whose 
œuvre Darnton has read sympathetically since the beginning of his protessional 
career. He has dedicated some of his most brilliant essays to Rousseau, who 
exposed the hypocrisy of /e monde and denounced the dangers of refinement 
and civilisation.”° The influence of Rousseau looms large in his discussion of 


24. ‘The High Enlightenment’, priri. 

25. ‘The Philosophers trim the tree of knowledge: the epistemological strategy of the Peeyolene 
die’, The Great cat massacre, p.x01-213. : 

26. ‘Readers respond to Rousseau: the fabrication of Romantic sensitivity’, The Greer سب‎ 
massacre, p.215-56. 
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Brissot’s career as well as in the discourse of the journalists and pamphleteers 
as they smashed the venerated symbols of political power and polite society 
before the Revolution. Rousseau is crucial to Darnton’s reconstruction of the 
republic of letters because he provides a key to the sociogenesis of political 
action and highlights some of the deepest feelings sapping institutional and 
constitutional legitimacy, ultimately driving the people into the streets. He 
also embodies the power of the printed (and spoken) word. More than even 
Voltaire, as contemporaries were willing to admit, Rousseau represented the 
new status of literature as a substitute for religion in the quest for truth and 
salvation. Thus, as Darnton has recently remarked, reading Rousseau — much 
like Richardson or Goethe — influenced the souls of reading audiences and 
‘changed [their] lives’.*’ In fact, the European diffusion of Rousseau sparked 
a change in reading habits that in itself was revolutionary. 

Rousseau’s impact on his readers lies at the heart of Darnton’s thesis. It has 
never been predicated on political theory and the Contrat social, however, but 
on the emotional appeal of Rousseau’s prose. In the 1960s and 1970s this 
probably led Darnton to under-estimate other ideological aspects of the 
Enlightenment that contributed to the shaping of political discourse. His 
view of the Lumières has long reflected an unmistakably Voltairean and 
d’Alembertian element, which marginalised the utilitarian and materialist side 
of eighteenth-century thought usually associated with Helvétius, Naigeon and 
d’Holbach (but we should think of Diderot as well). Such marked indifference 
to early modern materialism derived from Darnton’s disregard for Marxism 
both as a political doctrine and as a theory of social action. It may also have 
something to do with his scant interest in philosophy and in philosophical 
historiography as developed in continental Europe. I suspect, however, that 
Cassirer’s interpretation of the Enlightenment also contributed to reducing 
the significance of eighteenth-century materialism in Darnton’s explorations 
of the ancien régime’s marketplace for ideas. Until recently, after all, The 
Philosophy of the Enlightenment was considered to be ‘the most penetrating and 
satisfactory work’ on the subject.” After its English translation in 1951 it long 
remained a standard textbook in American universities, and the Kantian view 
of ethics it conveys seems to tally with Darnton’s religious agnosticism as well 
as with his efforts to encourage a world of learning more tolerant and humane 
than the one we all share.*” Despite the obvious intellectual and methodological 


27. Forbidden best-sellers, p.217. 

28. Forbidden best-sellers, p.218-19. 

29. M. S. Anderson, Historians and eighteenth-century Europe, 1715-1789 (Oxford 1979), p.95; 
quoted by John M. Krois, Cassirer: symbolic forms and history (New Haven 1987), p.218. 

30. See, for example, Darnton’s presidential address to the International Society for Eight- 
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distance between them, Darnton may have owed Cassirer the very notion of 
the Enlightenment that he began to challenge in the 1960s. 

The marginal role of pantheism and materialism in Darnton’s work before 

the mid-1980s produced a ‘tame’ version of the Lumières that might have failed 
to perceive their potential for change and might have made them acceptable 
‘to the French élites and even to the State. In the closing section of The 
Business of enlightenment (perhaps his most durable contribution to scholarship), 
Darnton indicates that the ancien régime ‘might have ridden out the Enlighten- 
ment, just as other societies have survived sea changes in their value systems’.*! 
He did not mention that French society would have been totally different from 
the old corporate society, and that the kingdom might not have been one any 
more. But he is correct in viewing the upper echelons of eighteenth-century 
French society as guided by élites of mixed social origins openly receptive to 
the influence of encyclopédisme. His conclusion in The Business of enlightenment 
is fully borne out by the results of recent French research on cultural and 
ideological diffusion. As Daniel Roche, perhaps the best expert in the field, 
suggests, a ‘mystique de l’utilité’, coupled with modernising practices and 
individual self-improvement, swept across the leading institutions of the 
republic of letters, shaping polite and academic discourse and reaching down 
to the middle classes through the impressive network of masonic lodges, 
‘musées’ and ‘lycées’ that covered the country in the 178os.3 By focusing on 
the book and its diffusion in France, Darnton has discarded the interpretation 
of the Enlightenment as a self-enclosed abstract entity limited to Parisian 
salons and deprived of any influence on the process of modernisation. By 
connecting book history to the social dimension of ideas, he has achieved a 
superb scholarly result. Its consequences branch away from the thesis that 
bears his name and begin to provide the outline of a comprehensive enquiry 
into the historical process of early modern communication. 


eenth-century Studies, Bristol 1991: ‘Reviving the republic of letters’, in Transactions of the 
Eighth international congress on the Enlightenment (Oxford 1992), p.3-16. See also his ‘George 
Washington’s false teeth’, New York review of books, 27 March 1997, p.34-38. 

31. Robert Darnton, The Business of enlightenment: a publishing history of the ‘Encyclopédie’, 
1775-1800 (Cambridge, Mass. 1979), p.540-41. An Italian translation (Milan: Silvestre Bonnard, 
1998) is announced. 

32. Daniel Roche, Le Siècle des Lumières en province: académies et académiciens provinciaux 
1680-1789 (Paris and The Hague 1978), 1.378; La France des Lumières (Paris 1993), p.469. The 
topic of freemasonry has received a new lease of life thanks to Giuseppe Giarrizzo, Massoneria e 
Illuminismo (Venice 1994), and to the ambitious but rather disappointing book by Margaret 
Candee Jacob, Living the Enlightenment: freemasonry and politics in eighteenth-century Europe 
(Oxford 1991; Italian trans., Turin 1995). An important discussion of Giarrizzo’s work — and of 
Jacob’s discussion of it in her book — is Anna Maria Rao, ‘Comprendere il Settecento: massoneria 
e illuminismo’, Societa e storia 73 (1996), p.627-40. 
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The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France represents a massive 
and somewhat controversial second instalment of Darnton’s research project. 
Together with its companion volume on clandestine literature it provides a 
large-scale and systematic body of information about the patterns of demand 
for prohibited books at both local and national level. But it also contains a 
thought-provoking argument about the role of books and ideas in moulding 
the vociferous public opinion that undermined the ancien régime. Books may 
not have caused the Revolution, but Darnton’s account makes some of the 
intricacies of both ideology and the market come alive. With admirable rigour 
and perspicuity, the first two parts of the book systematically analyse some 
contexts and events with which Darnton has familiarised us during his lifelong 
exploration of the world of booksellers and publishers. Part three of Forbidden 
best-sellers is innovative, and raises issues that seem somewhat debatable. It 
focuses on the narrative strategies of the /ibelles and on the readers’ response 
to them. Both are analysed in depth here and emerge as primarily responsible 
for the development of ‘politics as folklore’ ,*? a highly emotional, radical view 
of power that undermined political obligation and ultimately bound the social 
actors together in the onslaught on corporate society. 

I shall go on to suggest that, while Darnton is quite convincing in arguing 
for the function of political pamphlets in sapping monarchical legitimacy, he 
is on shakier ground when he advocates, as he has often done in the past, a 
rearrangement of the literary canon in order to incorporate the /ibelles, with 
their admixture of radicalism and frustration. I shall also argue that Darnton’s 
understanding of the role of philosophie has evolved considerably since the 
1970s. It benefits from his broadening of the time-frame of the enquiry, and 
his acknowledgement that materialist ideology exerted a far greater impact on 
pre-revolutionary society than ever before. Despite these facts, however, 
Darnton’s working notion of philosophie may fail to represent adequately the 
theoretical richness of the Enlightenment. His empiricism may have reached 
its farthest limits, limits which the call to apply cultural anthropology to social 
history may be unable to breach. 

The first achievement of Forbidden best-sellers is suggested by the title itself. 
Through a reading of both printed and unpublished sources, Darnton provides 
a lasting contribution to our understanding of the status of prohibited literature 
in France. He does so primarily, but not exclusively, by further exploration of 
the archives of the Société Typographique de Neuchatel — the publisher of 


33. Forbidden best-sellers, p.154, 242, 246 (‘a political folklore’). The most comprehensive 
critical. assessment of this book is, in my view, Jeremy Popkin, Journal of modern history 69 


(1997), p.154-57. 
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many would-be philosophers, such as Brissot and Mercier - whose papers 
provide the bedrock of his work.*4 There are no reasons to dispute the 
representativeness of this source, which Darnton is careful to check against 
other commercial and institutional sources, including the registers of books 
confiscated by the Paris Customs Office and the records of the police.’ Equally 
clear is the importance of the clandestine book trade which, according to one 
estimate, amounted to 60 per cent of the total French market.*° Close searching 
of the unpublished records, together with a flair for the clandestine practices 
of authors and booksellers, allows Darnton to get as close as possible to the 
eighteenth-century notion of the forbidden. The sheer weight of the demand 
for forbidden literature — 28,212 copies of the 457 titles offered by the 
Neuchatelois — further substantiates the thesis arguing for the collapse of 
governmental control over books and ideas during the eighteenth century. 
This interpretation is by no means new. Malesherbes first developed it in his 
Mémoires sur la librairie and Diderot suggested it in his brilliant and somewhat 
paradoxical Lettre sur le commerce de la librairie (1763). But it is good to be 
reminded of the demise of royal control, because it provides some sense of the 
weakening of the monarchy as well as of the hopeless battle that the Direction 
de la librairie waged for decades to stem the rising tide of unorthodox prints. 
As legislation became more severe and punishments even harsher than before, 
appetite for the forbidden grew steadily, making the public the sole arbiter of 
literary success.*” After mid-century, as Helvétius’s De l’homme made clear, 


34. The discussion of Brissot’s behaviour and career has been crucial both in the origin of 
Darnton’s thesis concerning the sociology of the Enlightenment and in reassessing the biography 
of one of the most prominent Revolutionary leaders: see Darnton, “The Grub Street style of 
Revolution: J.-P. Brissot, police spy’, Journal of modern history 40 (1968), p.301-27 (reprinted in 
The Literary underground, p.41-70). The debate has recently been revived by Frederick A. De 
Luna, ‘Interpreting Brissot. The Dean Street style of revolution: J.-P. Brissot, “jeune philo- 
sophe”’, French historical studies 17 (Spring 1991), p.159-90; Darnton, ‘The Brissot dossier’, 
French historical studies 17 (Spring 1991), p.191-205; De Luna’s rejoinder, ‘Of poor devils and 
“low intellectual history”, French historical studies 17 (Spring 1991), p.206-208; and Darnton, 
‘L’idéologie à la Bourse’, Gens de lettres, p.85-098. 

35. Darnton was among the first scholars to tap the papers of Lenoir, lieutenant-général of 
the Parisian police: see his “The memoirs of Lenoir, Lieutenant de Police of Paris, 1774-1785’, 
English historical review 85 (1970), p.532-50. 

36. Roger Chartier, “Dalla storia del libro alla storia della lettura: la prospettiva francese’, 
Archivio storico italiano (1994), p.135-72 (p.141). This article was first published as ‘Frenchness 
in the history of the book: from the history of publishing to the history of reading’, Archives et 
bibliothèques de Belgique (1987), p.161-80. 

37. On increased repression following the royal decrees of 30 August 1777, see Darnton, ‘Le 
livre prohibé aux frontières: Neuchatel’, Histoire de l'édition française (Paris 1990), ii.440-67, esp. 
p.461. Legal sanctions against clandestine publishing and bookselling had been aggravated in the 
wake of Damiens’s attempted murder of Louis XV in 1757. It may also be remembered that the 
chevalier de La Barre’s body was burnt at the stake in 1766 along with a copy of Voltaire’s 
Dictionnaire philosophique. 
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the continental élites increasingly became convinced that only forbidden 
literature provided access to the truth. Darnton’s investigation has now firmly 
established this conclusion, providing important elements for our understand- 
ing of secularisation in eighteenth-century France.*8 

On the other hand, the very notion of legal as opposed to illegal production 
was probably more flexible than Darnton would allow. The legal status of 
books could change over time or in direct response to factional politics in 
government or at court. France also witnessed several semi-legal devices to 
circulate unorthodox books, as is made clear by the complex machinery of 
secret permission (permissions tacites), tolérances, and frequent recourse by the 
police to unofficial oral permits to print. It is also widely acknowledged that 
the ancien régime practice of secrecy in matters concerning administration and 
public policy helped to make personal relations and social status crucial in the 
process of bringing a book onto the market.*? The situation was different in 
other European countries. In Prussia, for example, Frederick II permitted the 
translation of Système de la nature into German, a decision that reflected the 
secularised ethics of the Hohenzollern state and one that remained in- 
conceivable in Catholic Europe. In the Habsburg Empire, on the other hand, 
censorship was especially harsh on Montesquieu and the Lettres persanes. In 
Italy the Roman Index lost its prescriptive force by the 1750s if not earlier, 
and the attitudes of bishops and inquisitors towards a book varied enormously.” 


38. Claude-Adrien Helvétius, De l’homme (Paris 1772), section 1v, n.50. 

39. On censorship and the system of police control over publishing and the book trade, see 
Daniel Roche, ‘La censure’ and ‘La police du livre’, Histoire de l'édition française, ii.88-100; 
Robert Darnton, ‘Censorship, a comparative view: France 1789, Germany 1989’, Representations 
49 (1995), p.40-60. See also Roche, ‘Censorship and the publishing industry’, Revolution in print: 
the press in France, 1775-1800, ed. R. Darnton and D. Roche (Berkeley, etc. 1989), p.3-26. The 
introduction to Malesherbes, Mémoires sur la liberté de la presse, ed. G. E. Rodmell (Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 1979) provides an accurate survey on the development of censorship in France. For an 
overview, see Mario Infelise, ‘La censure dans les pays méditerranéens, 1600-1750’, Commercium 
litterarium: la communication dans la république des lettres, ed. H. Bots and F. Waquet (Amsterdam 
1993), p-261-79. More recently, Barbara De Negroni, Lectures interdites: le travail des censeurs au 
XVIIIe siècle, 1723-1774 (Paris 1996). 

40. ‘D'Italie est un pays où il y a mille risques et mille rigueurs imprévus, tantôt on vend 
librement, tantôt est défendue meme une histoire littéraire, dans un pays un magistrat permet 
tout pendant six mois et pendant six autres défend tout, dans un autre un évêque défend tout, 
dans un autre tout est permis, là il y a un inquisiteur très rigide, icy il en a un autre très comode; 
nonobstant toutes ces apparences, il n’y a pas pays au monde où l’on fasse tout ce qu’on veut 
comme en Italie’ (Neuchatel, Bibliothèque publique et universitaire, ms. 1209, f.174: letter from 
Francesca Guarinoni Rondi to the Sociéte Typographique de Neuchatel, 12 April 1779; published 
in my Editoria e cultura nel Settecento, p.278-83). The Habsburg censors tore the Lettres persanes 
out of the Amsterdam edition of Montesquieu’s Œuvres in 1758 (Salvatore Rotta, ‘Montesquieu 
nel Settecento italiano: note e ricerche’, Materiali per una storia della cultura giuridica 1 (1971), 
p.195n.). Neither the Lettres persanes nor De l'esprit des lois figures in Darnton’s Corpus of 
clandestine literature. 
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Darnton provides a magnificent examination of the illegal side of book supply 
in France, but ignores the grey zone where many transactions occurred. The 
rather boring but highly influential nouvelles ecclésiastiques do not figure in 
Darnton’s discussion of prohibited books, despite the fact that they circulated 
illegally and contributed to the evolution of the critique of absolutism. 
Darnton’s findings illuminate trade patterns in general and offer clues for 
comparative analysis. But the importance of legal books in shaping political 
awareness, religious practice and sensationalist epistemology must also be 
emphasised, as the case of Condillac makes clear. As Daniel Roche recently 
pointed out, the role of religion in the inventory of late eighteenth-century 
book production remained high.*! It was even higher in areas where the 
influence of Counter-Reformation Catholicism had spread, such as Italy or Ba- 
varia. 

In Forbidden best-sellers Darnton discusses historical methodology at some 
length and locates his own work among the various approaches to the Enlighten- 
ment and the Revolution. The lay reader can therefore gain some access to the 
refinements and the intricacies of the linguistic discours and turn of phrase, 
both in its Anglo-American variant and in the post-modern incarnation shaped 
by Foucault in France. But the core of the argument lies in Darnton’s 
impassioned discussion of Roger Chartier’s views on the cultural origins of 
the Revolution. Too much so, perhaps, since the exchange with Chartier 
attracts most of his attention and overshadows other, and equally important, 
contributions to scholarship. In Darnton’s analysis both scholars emerge as 
‘frères ennemis’ engaged in a much rehearsed dispute between American 
empiricism and French eclecticism.*? On the whole Darnton’s argument about 


41. Daniel Roche, ‘Le livre: un objet de consommation entre l’économie et la lecture’, Histoire 
du livre: nouvelles orientations, ed. H. E. Bodeker (Paris 1995), p.228-40. 
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field of its own. For useful references, see Patricia O’Brien, ‘Michel Foucault’s history of culture’, 
The New cultural history, ed. L. Hunt (Berkeley 1989), p.25-46; Carolyn Dean, ‘The productive 
hypothesis: Foucault, gender and the history of sexuality’, History and theory 33 (1994), p.271- 
96. A compelling critique of Foucault’s epistemology, somewhat similar to Casini’s, is Paolo 
Rossi, Paragone degli ingegni moderni e postmoderni (Bologna 1989), which emphasises Foucault’s 
inaccurate use of sources (p.55, 62). See also Paolo Rossi, Clavis universalis (Bologna 1983), p.9-11. 

43. See Chartier’s criticism of Darnton, ‘Workers’ revolt: the great cat massacre of the rue 
Saint-Severin’ (included in The Great cat massacre, p.75-104), published in Roger Chartier, 
‘Text, symbols and Frenchness’, Journal of modern history 57 (1985), p.682-95. Darnton replied 
with ‘The symbolic element in history’, Journal of modern history 58 (1986), p.218-34, now 
reprinted as ‘History and anthropology’ in The Kiss of Lamourette, p.329-53. Also Darnton, 
‘Come si legge un libro’, La Rivista dei libri, 14 September 1996, p.14-16 (a discussion of Roger 
Chartier, Culture écrite et société, Paris 1996). Criticism of Chartier’s approach to cultural history 
has recently developed in Italy: see Angelo Torre, ‘Percorsi della pratica, 1966-1995’, Quaderni 
storici 3 (1995), p.799-829; Roger Chartier, ‘Rappresentazione della pratica e pratica della 
rappresentazione’, Quaderni storici 2 (1996), p.487-93; and Roberto Bizzocchi, ‘Storia debole, 
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‘the explosive power of “philosophy” during the last years of the Old Regime’ 
seems convincing, as does his emphasis on lbelles and the erotic novel as agents 
of de-sacralisation. An Italian reader of Dom Bougre, ou le portier des Chartreux, 
for example, did not conceal his scepticism about the most explicit erotic 
details of the novel, but concluded that such unsettling behaviour was possible: 
‘As such rubbish is written and represented, it may well be that sometimes 
unbridled lust influences actions [...] What never happened in the real world 
cannot, I believe, be imagined [...] and what lies in the imagination becomes, 
I believe, reality.“ An inclination to believe as true what was offered as fiction 
shaped this Italian’s response. It linked his interpretation to a cultural frame 
that helped him to elaborate a personal view of sexual misbehaviour in 
monasteries and convents. The circulation of forbidden literature, mostly 
novels, was common in eighteenth-century convents and boarding schools. 
Contemporaries often remarked on it* and the philosophes used any evidence 
at their disposal to hammer home the point of ecclesiastical corruption. 

As Darnton suggests, such a reading enhanced the subversive potential of 
the printed word and connected it with the ongoing polemics against the 
regular clergy, along the line of reasoning first formulated by Boccaccio in the 
fourteenth century and further developed by Valla in the fifteenth century. 
The charge of sexual promiscuity, however, did not become a lethal challenge 
to Catholicism until the eighteenth century. As our example indicates, the 
subversiveness of contemporary eroticism can be captured within the context 
of the Enlightenment alone. To make pornography ‘political’, a secularised 
ethics was needed, such as developed out of Voltaire’s campaign against 
l’Infâme, Hume’s critique of religion and the utilitarianism of Helvétius and 
even of d’Holbach. What these different strains of enlightened thought had in 
common was a distrust of dogma, which in turn sapped the legitimacy of the 
Church as an institution and undermined its central theological doctrines. 
Jansenism contributed its share, too, as D. Carrol Joynes and Dale Van Kley 
have shown.“ But the turning-point was the suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 


storia forte’, Storica 2 (1996), p.g3-114 (esp. p.108f.). Two comprehensive statements about 
French and international historiography today are Passés recomposés, ed. J. Boutier and D. Julia 
(Paris 1995), and L'Histoire et le métier d’historien en France, ed. F. Bédarida (Paris 1995). 
44. Forbidden best-sellers, p.73. YA 
45. Florence, Biblioteca nazionale centrale, Manuscript Department, N.A. 1050, Efemeridi, 
journal by Giuseppe Pelli Bencivenni (1759-1808), second series, vol.vi, 13 May 1778, p-962-63. 
Pelli’s diary is a well-known source for the intellectual and political history of late eighteenth- 
century Italy: a general evaluation is found in my Editoria e cultura, ch.5 (with bibliography). 
46. See, for example, Voltaire, L’Ingénu, in Contes philosophiques, ed. H. Bénac (Paris 1960), 
.259. 
p Dale Van Kley, The Jansenists and the expulsion of the Jesuits from France, 1757-1765 (New 
Haven 1975); ‘The Jansenist constitutional legacy in the French Revolution’, The French 
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and the long struggle fought by the Bourbon courts against the Papacy. By 
the 1770s, secularisation pervaded polite society, which adopted the Voltairean 
mixture of deism and toleration that circulated in the academies, the Masonic 
lodges and the salons. Darnton contributes to our understanding of this process 
by highlighting the new sociability of the intellectuals through a creative 
analysis of their mental imagery. 

In Forbidden best-sellers, Darnton’s response to Chartier develops a fully 
fledged enquiry concerning the impact of literature on historical change. 
Chartier’s picture of the origins of the Revolution expanded the analysis to 
incorporate several non-ideological factors of change. It prompted the Amer- 
ican historian to enlarge his time-frame and to reconceptualise the role of 
philosophie in the genesis of subversive ideology. For the first time Darnton 
breaks away from the eighteenth century and develops his enquiry backwards 
into the seventeenth century, the Fronde and the climate of civil and religious 
strife of late sixteenth-century France. His ‘History of political libel’ in chapter 
8 of Forbidden best-sellers takes the reader even further back, to the Renaissance. 
On the whole, Darnton’s experiment with intellectual /ongue durée adds depth 
and perspective to his analysis of the early modern media, even though there 
are some weaknesses in his reconstruction. For example, one is struck by the 
claim that religion played no role ‘in the calculations of Machiavelli’.“? The 
opposite is obviously true, as any reader of the Discorsi can tell. As is widely 
recognised, the negative impact of religious belief on ethical and political 
behaviour represented a key argument in medieval and Renaissance Aristoteli- 
anism, as the case of Pomponazzi makes clear. It later nurtured the anti- 
Christian, libertine concept of religion as an ecclesiastical fraud that culminated 
in Voltaire and, to some extent, in d’Holbach. But for Machiavelli religion 
remained essential in the organisation of a well-ordered state, special concern 
being paid to republican state-founding. 

Darnton is obviously more at ease in the age of the Lumières than in the 
Renaissance. He could have also enriched his narrative by examining the 


Revolution and the creation of modern political culture, i: The Political culture of the Old Regime, ed. 
Keith M. Baker (Oxford 1987), p.169-201; D. Carrol Joynes, ‘The Gazette de Leyde: the 
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France was first emphasised in Robert Shackleton, ‘Jansenism and the Enlightenment’, Studies 
on Voltaire 57 (1967), p.1387-97. On the expulsion of the Jesuits and d’Alembert’s pamphlet Sur 
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e la Repubblica dentro i loro limiti (Turin 1976). 
48. Forbidden best-sellers, p.203. 
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theoretical foundations of absolutist rule. Bodin and Jean Domat, for example, 
offer perceptive comments about the duty of the sovereign to suppress libels 
and ‘satyre’, as their literary content was often named. And in their tracts, 
‘satyre’ would probably have emerged as a crucial means of crossing the 
boundaries between private behaviour and public discourse. ‘Satyre’ was in 
fact often used to convey political meaning by exploiting the literary conven- 
tions of Antiquity and taking advantage of the freedom of speech allowed to 
literature. As an Italian censor suggested in 1786, unlimited freedom could 
usually be granted to the Ancients and to Renaissance texts, even though their 
unorthodox or lascivious content would hardly be allowed in modern writing.5° 
In the unruly world of the republic of letters, ‘satyre’, whose subversive 
potential Mikhail Bakhtin indicated long ago, represented a major concern for 
the State." Its effective repression and the accompanying campaigns against 
belles were instrumental in defending the reputation of the prince, the 
honour of the nobility and the peace of the kingdom. They also embody the 
commitment of royal justice to controlling custom — an area where religion 
and behaviour intertwined, and one that proved a testing ground for good 
government. Much as Darnton’s discussion of Aretino as a forerunner of the 
libelles suggests, political theory, literary history and the history of legal thought 
might have contributed to his attempt at a general ‘history of meaning’, even 
though they may have taken him further away from the Enlightenment. 

As most specialists would agree, a conceptual redefinition of the Enlighten- 
ment is badly needed and equally difficult to achieve. Throughout his work 
Darnton has carefully avoided the issue, though he offered a working notion 
of philosophie that stems from empirical reading of the evidence concerning 
the eighteenth-century book trade. Only recently has he developed a cogent 


49. Jean Domat, Les Loix civiles dans leur ordre naturel (Paris 1757), 11.217 (on libels; Domat 
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92 (p.288); and ‘Bakhtin and carnival: culture as counterculture’, Cultural critique 11 (1988- 
1989), p.115-52. | Les 

52. See Thomas E. Kaiser, ‘This strange offspring of philosophie: recent historical problems 
in relating the Enlightenment to the French Revolution’, French historical studies (1988), P.549- 
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defence of the Enlightenment as a value-system — in ‘Washington’s false teeth’, 
an attempt to steer the discussion about les Lumières back to its eighteenth- 
century Paris-based context. Darnton’s image of philosophie has changed over 
time as the growing demand for materialist literature has emerged from the 
papers of the Société Typographique de Neuchatel. It now represents one of 
Darnton’s arguments about philosophie and de-sacralisation. Certainly, a popu- 
lar variant of Rousseauism continues to play a role in Forbidden best-sellers: 
Rousseau ranks first in the list of the most widely requested collective works. 
The extremely popular and rather boring utopian novel L’An 2440 also 
contributed to the diffusion of Rousseau’s sentimentality and helps place its 
author, the prolific L.-S. Mercier, as fourth on the list of the writers most in 
demand, with 2199 copies of his various books ordered from the STN.°** What 
strikes the reader in Forbidden best-sellers, however, is the impact of materialist 
and anti-Christian literature. D’Holbach runs second only to Voltaire among 
writers most in demand and Système de la nature is third on the best-seller list, 
following L’An 2440 and the scandal-mongering pamphlet Les Anecdotes sur 
madame Du Barry. Moreover, five works by d’Holbach and members of his 
group figure in the top thirty clandestine best-sellers of the late eighteenth 
century — a fact that may have surprised Darnton himself. 

In the face of such popularity, d’Holbach’s effort to spread atheism must 
be taken seriously.” Indeed, I would even argue that d’Holbach’s campaign 
against religion and Christianity in the 1760s and 1770s was far more militant 
than Alan Kors’ controversial book would have us believe.°° D’Holbach’s 
commitment to the critique of religion did not emerge from revolutionary 
ideology or social radicalism. Nor did it share Voltaire’s élitist bias. D’Holbach 
was intent on spreading the Enlightenment among the non-privileged groups 
because his revulsion against religion as an instrument of absolutist power 
convinced him that it was right to do so. D’Holbach’s materialism may seem 
naive today, but he was sincere in viewing all religions as logical and ethical 


53. Forbidden best-sellers (p.68) records 240 sets and 58 orders for Rousseau’s works from 1769 
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also Landucci, ‘Sull’ Illuminismo francese’. 

56. Alan Kors, D’Holbach’s coterie: an Enlightenment in Paris (Princeton 1976). See Timpanaro’s 
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see Daniel Roche, ‘Lumières et engagement politique, la coterie d’Holbach dévoilée’, Annales, 
E.S.C. 4 (1987), p.720-28, reprinted in Les Républicains des lettres (Paris 1988), p.242-53. 
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fallacies, generated by man’s ignorant nature and fear of the unknown. He was 
particularly concerned with spreading the light of reason among the poor and 
he wanted to reach out beyond polite society in order to educate his readers 
and pave the way for ethical and even material improvement. He did so by 
flooding the market with anonymous anti-Christian books in the 1760s — a 
campaign that climaxed in the Essai contre les préjugés (1769) — and by reworking 
the traditional arguments on materialism in his philosophical treatise, 6 
de la nature (1770), where he paid special attention to the writings of Spinoza, 
Toland and Bayle. He then provided a ‘popular’, but not unrefined, version 
of his doctrine in Le Bon sens, a catechism that must have circulated widely 
and which typifies d’Holbach’s pedagogical concern. Darnton’s research 
demonstrates that d’Holbach and his radical friends were quite successful in 
developing an impersonal, systemic critique of inequality and corporate society, 
and that they were able to perform well on the literary market thanks to the 
high literacy rates of late eighteenth-century France and to the ‘cheap editions’ 
of atheist texts they had made available." 

Darnton is also correct, I believe, in pointing out the decline in the demand 
for large-format works and philosophical treatises after the 1750s. Despite the 
astounding demand for Systéme de la nature, which may reflect the fact that 
the STN produced its own pirated edition of the text, lay readers gave up 
theology and erudition, with the possible exception of the physico-theological 
disquisitions tied to vitalism and the life sciences — such as Charles Bonnet’s 
Contemplation de la nature, a text successful both in the original and in 
translation. The interest of readers turned instead primarily to theatre and 
travel literature, novels and ‘contes philosophiques’. Reading habits changed 
as well as values. Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique reflected this trend and 
contributed powerfully to reinforcing it. Darnton’s statistics in The Corpus of 
clandestine literature may underestimate the Dictionnaire’s popularity, because 
its diffusion first occurred in the 1760s, years before the STN began to print 
(1769). Like the Lettres persanes, which remained in demand in the 1770s and 
1780s, the Dictionnaire exerted its influence on large segments of the continental 
élites for decades, spreading its anti-Christian doctrine widely. 


57. Forbidden best-sellers, p.68. 
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Current scholarship on the social history of ideas maintains that the Vol- 
tairean strain of the Lumières prevailed over materialism and atheism among 
literate Frenchmen. Darnton’s findings may suggest a different perspective: 
one that weaves the Voltairean and the d’Holbachian currents of the Enlighten- 
ment together as a joint ideological force undermining the ancien régime. 
In my opinion, the combined strength of Voltaireanism and d’Holbach’s 
materialism in the second half of the eighteenth century represents the main 
general conclusion we can draw from Darnton’s new book. 

Darnton’s working definition of philosophie has obvious advantages. It fits 
an empiricist notion of the historian’s craft by never losing contact with the 
sources. And it avoids the dangers of anachronism, to which cultural historians 
are especially sensitive. We may add that the expansion of the time-frame in 
Forbidden best-sellers and the rediscovery of pantheistic and libertine radicalism 
as a key factor in developing the ideologies of the Lumières lead Darnton to 
re-evaluate heterodoxy and explore its influence on literature. The result is 
familiar to anyone acquainted with the work of Ira O. Wade and Olivier 
Bloch on France, or with Winfried Schréder’s pioneering investigations on 
Germany." One wonders, however, whether Darnton’s view of philosophie 
provides a coherent and comprehensive interpretation of the Lumières. The 
Corpus of clandestine literature, for example, does not include Montesquieu, 
whose work, Darnton suggests, together with that of other philosophes, ‘might 
have occupied a more prominent place on a best-seller list drawn up in the 
1750s and 1760s’, before the STN began printing in 1769. Nevertheless, 
Montesquieu should figure prominently in any discussion concerning pre- 
revolutionary politics. Perhaps Darnton’s view of philosophie remains too close 
to the commercial sources and police records to interpret the complex and at 
times contradictory world-views of the Enlightenment adequately. But his 
undertaking demonstrates the need to go beyond empiricism in our attempt 
to reconstruct the past. After all, the critical attitude of the philosophes was 
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not, primarily, an economic phenomenon. And working too close to the 
documents may entail some risks. As one critic has perceptively observed, ‘3 
the overriding notion of philosophie tends to lump together writers as far apart 
as Fougeret de Monbron and Rousseau, Théveneau de Morande and Voltaire, 
Retif de La Bretonne and Condorcet. It mixes genres as discrete as Mirabeau’s 
pornography and Bergier’s Catholic apologetics — Le Déisme réfuté par lui- 
même being one text in Darnton’s Corpus that was never included in the Index. 
Besides, Darnton’s philosophie does not account for science — a subject that 
resurfaces in the commercial orders, but was rarely proscribed and, con- 
sequently, is never found in the police records. As historians of science have 
repeatedly suggested, science could effectively be deployed against unbelievers, 
as the examples of Boscovich, Needham or even Priestley show. But it seems 
difficult to conceive of philosophie, or even encyclopédisme, without Buffon 
or d’Alembert. 

Of course Darnton is too careful a historian to oversimplify his position. 
His account of the impact of philosophical books on the minds of Frenchmen 
two or three centuries ago not only makes fascinating reading, but also offers 
a refined interpretation as well as a sensitive and intelligent assessment of pre- 
revolutionary psychology. Forbidden best-sellers is immensely erudite, but the 
erudition never becomes a hurdle for the reader. Its narrative of the develop- 
ment of public opinion is woven into a clear image of the stages of monarchical 
politics, a concise picture that becomes crucial to the argument on de- 
sacralisation with Choiseul’s dismissal in December 1770 and Maupeou’s 
‘coup’ against the Parlements. Both events play a role in the ‘metatext’ of Les 
Anecdotes sur madame la comtesse Du Barry, that brilliant, scandalous, and 
very popular pamphlet that Darnton sees as instrumental in undercutting 
monarchical legitimacy. I wonder, however, whether our understanding of the 
‘philosophical’ — that is, rational and critical — element in literature can be 
established solely on empirical evidence. After all, the booksellers provided 
their clients with a market-oriented selection of philosophie — one whose content 
might indeed be radical, but which ignored the notion of politics as rational 
calculation about the common good that developed in the ‘age of democratic 
revolutions’. The language of politics and representation today derives from 
the eudaemonism of eighteenth-century thought that plays only a marginal 
role in Darnton’s account. In Forbidden best-sellers, the pursuit of collective 
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happiness remains largely in the background. Eudaemonism yields to an ethics 
of pleasure and individual contentment that is most at home in erotic literature. 
Undoubtedly Thérèse philosophe (1748) stands as the masterpiece of the 
genre, and Darnton devotes a thoughtful chapter to it, as well as a large section 
in the reader at the end of his volume. Thérèse philosophe may well belong in 
the canon of the eighteenth-century literary classics. Its levity of style and 
purity of language place it in a world apart from twentieth-century pornography 
and lend some credibility to the novel’s attribution to Diderot at the time. It 
is difficult to share P. N. Furbank’s view of this book as ‘repellent’,™ but it is 
equally difficult to read the text as a rallying cry for women’s self-emancipation, 
as Darnton seems to maintain. Even more far-fetched is the attempt to link 
the spread of birth control — which Chartier attributes to Jansenism® — to the 
apology for masturbation and coitus interruptus in Thérèse. In the texture of 
her prose, Thérése reveals the awakening of consciousness to the pleasures of 
the world rather than to critical thinking. She imitates a movement that can 
be taken as typical of Enlightenment literature, from Candide and L’Ingénu to 
the Réve de d’Alembert and Rousseau’s Confessions. But she does not go far 
towards challenging masculine dominance. As the story goes, she is only the 
kept woman of the Count, who refrains, it is true, from violence — a fact not 
to be taken for granted in any early modern European society — but who 
succeeds in seducing and possessing her. Besides, no threat to hierarchy or 
rank develops out of Thérése’s account of her own initiation, while happiness 
remains a private experience, to be pursued in the secluded castle of the Count. 
If Margot la ravaudeuse depicts a more realistic view of the conditions of 
women in eighteenth-century society, it is hardly surprising that the aristocratic 
setting of Thérèse appealed to the paradoxical paroxysm of Sade. The author 
of Justine falls outside Darnton’s period. But his works represent the main 
potential development of Thérèse philosophe’s supremely narcissistic line of 
reasoning. If the Enlightenment had coincided with Thérèse, it would have 
been doomed as nothing more than a perverse exercise in mental pathology. 
Like his notion of philosophie, Darnton’s reconstruction of late eighteenth- 
century French politics seems somewhat unconvincing. Despite the linguistic 
turn, the /ibelles hardly contributed anything to the development of modern 
political thought. Their embattled character helped to stir anti-monarchical 
feeling, and they incorporated a radical view of institutions. But the concept 
of despotism, which Darnton correctly sees as crucial in developing a critique 
of divine-right theory, first emerged among the Huguenot refugees in the 
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Netherlands after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, receiving further 
impulse from the circles in opposition to Louis XIV. The sex life of the king, 
whether Louis XV or Louis XVI, added little to political reflection and the 
awareness of the burden of privilege as it grew during the century, rapidly 
coming of age with the ‘politics of contestation’ of the 1750s and 1760s. In 
the face of this, it is hard to believe, as Darnton repeatedly suggests, that 
Frenchmen had no interest in politics during the 1770s and 1780s." Darnton’s 
contention is at odds with the widespread debate about the American Revolu- 
tion, which captured both polite society and the media in the 1770s, and which 
did not stop after the Treaty of Paris in 1783. We have only to think of the 
impassioned debate in France about American constitutionalism to detect the 
impact of the War of Independence on practically all areas of public discourse. 
And the influence of American liberty was hardly limited to France. As Franco 
Venturi has shown, it stirred thoughts and feelings, if not direct political 
action, in large segments of the continental élites.68 To consider foreign affairs 
as external to politics, as Darnton suggests, simply will not do. Quite the 
opposite: the debate on foreign policy nurtured the growth of political aware- 
ness at home. It contributed to the ‘raging thirst for news’ that England had 
experienced in the 1760s and led readers and speakers to coalesce into an 
audience for public discussion, taking it into the very heart of the ‘secret du roi’. 

Nor was the reign of Louis XVI particularly ‘quiet’ and aloof from debate 
on domestic politics. Turgot’s experience and his downfall in the spring of 
1776 raised questions about fiscal policy and decision-making processes that 
were of an obvious political nature. The ‘guerre des farines’, which coincided 
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with Louis XVI’s coronation at Reims, made it clear that the de-regulation of 
the grain trade could take the people into the streets and pit ‘laissez-faire’ and 
traditional ‘moral economy’ against each other. Policy-making was becoming 
increasingly open to public scrutiny, as unequal wealth distribution increased 
the tensions between reformers and traditionalists that fissured the body 
politic. Public finance was yet another source of heated debate, as the flood of 
pamphlets for or against Necker show.®° Jeremy Popkin is surely correct in 
viewing Necker’s Compte rendu of 1781 as yet another stage in the defensive 
battle that the Genevan banker was forced to fight, but the struggle was also 
quintessentially political. The Compte rendu may not have been the resounding 
appeal to public opinion that Necker claimed it to be, but the text was read 
everywhere in Europe, and it was taken as a powerful contribution towards 
dismantling the ‘Arcana Imperii’ of royal finance. In Italy, translations of 
Necker’s text were announced by the local publishers, and booksellers sold 
large numbers of both the original and the Italian version. In 1790 ‘the pearl 
of princes’, Peter Leopold of Habsburg-Lorraine, ordered a similar public 
account of his finances to be made, a decision that was taken as a turning- 
point by the local élites, subsequently paving the way for the favourable 
judgement of his rule made by the liberal historians in the nineteenth century. 

In France the battle over public finance continued undeterred by govern- 
mental pressure, right through the Assembly of Notables and the summoning 
of the Estates-General. The Calonniana of the 1780s that followed the Mau- 
peouana of the 1770s and the Collection complete de tous les ouvrages pour ou 
contre M. Necker typify the use of print as factional propaganda. But they also 
appealed to the critical faculties of sophisticated and informed readers who 
fuelled public opinion in matters of government and the state. In the face of 
the political debate of the 1780s, it seems to me that Darnton’s understanding 
of public opinion may be not entirely convincing. He insists that the intertextual 
theoretical approach followed by most historians so far fails to capture the 
nature and dynamics of public opinion. To understand how this worked and 
how information flowed at the ground-level of political ideology, Darnton 
casts his net wide, providing a rich account of the public places where 
individuals met and a sampling of the rumours that formed the collective view 
of power, the royal couple and their ministers. He confronts the problems of 
oral and written culture, as woven together by the ‘premodern newsmen’, 
by exploring ‘communication networks’. The result of this enquiry, albeit 
fascinating, is somewhat perplexing. Equally removed from Habermas’s ‘bour- 
geois public sphere’ and from Baker’s and Ozouf’s intertextual approach, 
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Darnton’s public opinion recalls Arlette Farge’s discussion of ‘mauvais propos’ 
and popular politics during the last century of the ancien régime." At times, 
his interpretation seems to cut across all social barriers in an attempt to 
establish a core of shared meanings to which both the man in the street and 
the élites deferred in judging public events. The psychological nature of such 
a common denominator is quite clear. In the late 1780s and 1790s, its highly 
emotional, explosive power would prove crucial in mobilising the revolutionary 
crowd. Such a reconstruction of the workings of public opinion remains, 
however, blind to the potential for rational state-construction usually associated 
with late Enlightenment thought. Turgot, Condorcet and their like fall outside 
the purview of Forbidden best-sellers, much as the idéologues were marginal 
to Darnton’s interpretation in Mesmerism and the end of the Enlightenment. 
Presumably, as the American scholar readily admits, the grossly oversimplified 
view of power transmitted by the pamphleteers cannot account for the high 
degree of sophistication achieved in public debates before 1789. But it seems 
difficult to separate public opinion, a quintessentially eighteenth-century 
phenomenon, from critical thinking and from the philosophes. Despite careful 
warnings about the dangers of anachronism, Darnton’s view of politics evokes 
too close an analogy with the modern world, suggesting comparisons between 
the French Revolution and the changes in eastern Europe in 1989, as well as 
providing parallels between the circulation of eighteenth-century libelles and 
the popular press today, hungry for details about the behaviour of the British 
royal family or the sex life of the president of the United States. Politics may 
have its folklore, but there is certainly more to it than that. 
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Pour de nouvelles approches des archives 
de la Societe Typographique de Neuchatel 


‘Enfin, est-il absolument dit, que jamais la vérité 
n’entrera chez nous qu’en contrebande?! 


DANS un ouvrage qui se voulait une histoire grand public de la contrebande, 
un auteur francais, ancien douanier devenu auteur régional a succés, et 
travaillant avec une documentation de seconde ou de troisième main, jugeait 
bon en 1989 d’évoquer ainsi le commerce du livre prohibé: 


Durant les deux décennies qui précédèrent la Révolution, une marée de libelles et de 
textes factieux envahit la France. Un circuit de contrebandiers et de diffuseurs alimenta 
ce flux qui aboutit dans les cafés et les salons de lecture. Lun des principaux 
propagateurs des écrits séditieux était un certain Robert Darnton, éditeur à Thionville. 
Il travaillait avec la Société Typographique de Neuchatel, qui imprimait les gazettes 
et les brochures a scandale. Pour couvrir cette activité délictueuse Darnton publiait 
aussi en toute légalité des almanachs, des livres pieux et des ouvrages scolaires.? 


Informé de sa méprise, l’auteur ne jugea pas opportun de corriger son texte. 
Tout au plus transforma-t-il, dans une ‘nouvelle édition mise à jour’ et publiée 
en 1994, Darnton en Darntan [sic]. Quel plus bel hommage pour un historien 
que d’être en quelque sorte assimilé à l’objet de son étude! Qu'il Paccepte ou 
non, le nom de Robert Darnton est désormais lié à celui de la Société 
Typographique de Neuchâtel (STN). Les richesses documentaires de celle-ci 
n’ont cependant pas été épuisées par l’œuvre de l’historien de Princeton. Les 
quelques pages qui suivent voudraient, très modestement, attirer lattention 
sur de nouvelles investigations que ce fonds autorise. Même objet, mais 
nouvelles approches, suggérées par la fréquentation du fonds neuchatelois, à 
l’occasion de recherches sur la Normandie, Lyon, Belfort, Montbéliard et 
quelques autres lieux. 


1. Alexandre-Frédéric-Jacques Masson de Pezay, Les Soirées helvétiennes [alsaciennes et fran- 
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L’angle d’attaque sous lequel l’action de la STN a jusqu'ici été envisagée est 
celui d’une entreprise, profitant d’une localisation opportune, pour instiller 
dans le royaume de France une littérature qualifiée de ‘philosophique’, qui 
sapa les fondements de la monarchie très chrétienne. Le fait est avéré et 
indéniable. Il ne doit cependant pas celer d’autres réalités qui méritent d’être 
éclaircies. 

L'activité de la STN s’est développée à échelle de l’Europe toute entière, 
de l'Italie aux brumes de la Baltique et aux immensités russes. Il devient 
désormais souhaitable que cette activité dirigée vers des zones non françaises 
soit jaugée, évaluée et pesée, davantage que ne lont fait jusqu'ici quelques 
études ponctuelles. Les listes de correspondants devraient déjà permettre 
d’esquisser cette géographie, avant que de mesurer les flux de livres vers telle 
ou telle direction. 

L’étude des intermédiaires de la diffusion des produits commercialisés par 
la STN est, elle aussi, à faire à l’échelle européenne. Les listes de correspondants 
suggèrent que les imprimeurs-libraires et autres professionnels de la production 
et de la vente du livre, du marchand forain le plus crotté au négociant notable 
de sa bonne ville, ne sont pas seuls en cause. Même en retranchant une pléiade 
de fondeurs de caractères, papetiers, compagnons et fournisseurs divers les 
listes de correspondants révèlent une foule de particuliers acheteurs de livres, 
littérateurs en mal d’éditeurs, ecclésiastiques et pasteurs, passeurs en tous 
genres qui mériteraient d’être un tant soit peu tirés de l’anonymat et du néant. 
Parmi ces correspondants, un intérêt tout particulier me semble devoir être 
porté sur les commissionnaires. L’attention a été largement attirée par Robert 
Darnton sur le cas de Pion, de Pontarlier. On ne peut que regretter que la 
thèse d’André Ferrer n’ait pas vraiment permis de dévoiler les multiples 
aspects de ce qu’a pu être alors la contrebande de livres à travers les montagnes 
jurassiennes. D’autres commissionnaires dont le rôle fut central pour la STN, 
tels Revol de Lyon (125 lettres)‘ et les Preiswerck’ de Bale (584 lettres) 
mériteraient une attention soutenue, en particulier à la lumière de travaux 
récents sur les cultures négociantes.° 
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Par ailleurs, un accent tout particulier nous semble devoir être mis sur une 
étude de la production imprimée effectivement commercialisée par la STN. 
Celle-ci ne se réduit en effet pas à la littérature qualifiée de ‘philosophique’. 
Quelle était réellement, dans cette offre de lecture, la part sortie des presses 
neuchateloises, et celle provenant de leurs correspondants imprimeurs-libraires 
de l'Europe entière? La STN procédait largement avec ceux-ci à la technique 
du ‘change’ d’une feuille imprimée contre une autre. Par ce biais, elle recevait 
une partie de la production, pas toujours affriolante, de ces derniers, et n’avait 
de cesse de la remettre sur le marché. On peut gager qu’elle avait intérêt à se 
défaire au plus vite d’un envoi comme celui de l’imprimeur belfortain Comte, 
lorsqu’en 1782,’ il la gratifiait de: ‘30 avertissement du clergé de France aux 
fidèles du royaume sur les dangers de l’incrédulité, in-8° de 7 feuilles en broch. 
[ures]’. Une part importante (mais dans quelle proportion?) de la littérature 
offerte par la STN à ses clients provenait de ces changes. Des livres imprimés 
en France, et tout à fait avouables, étaient donc diffusés dans le royaume après 
un petit détour par la principauté prussienne, ou étaient ensuite adressés à 
d’autres destinataires européens! 

۸ ces flux doivent être ajoutés les ouvrages moins avouables, et proprement 
‘philosophiques’, sortis sous fausses adresses de certaines presses françaises, 
en particulier lyonnaises, auprès desquelles la STN s’approvisionnait plus ou 
moins régulièrement. Il y a là tout un pan de son commerce à mettre en 
lumière. A titre d'exemple, la veuve Christophe Réguillat de Lyon proposait 
à la STN le 5 juin 1772° une liste de livres qu’elle pouvait fournir: 


Aventures de Télémaque in-12°, fig. à 1 livre 5 sols 

Erreurs de Voltaire in-12°, 2 vol. à 2 livres 10 sols 

Esprit des loix in-12°, 4 vol. à 5 livres 

Henriade de Voltaire in-12°, fig. à 1 livre 5 sols 

Julie de Rousseau in-12°, 6 parties à 4 livres 10 sols 

Lettres juives par le marquis d’Argens in-12°, 8 vol. à 8 livres 

Lettres cabalistiques par le marquis d’Argens in-12°, 7 volumes à 7 livres 
Lettres chinoises par le marquis d’Argens in-12°, 6 vol. à 6 livres 
Philosophie du bon sens par le marquis d’Argens in-12°, 3 vol. à 3 livres 
Œuvres de Montesquieu avec ses lettres in-12°, 7 vol. à 8 livres 10 sols 
Droit public de l’Europe par Mably in-12°, 3 vol. à 3 livres 15 sols 


7. BPUN, ms. 1137, f.274. Dominique Varry, ‘Le commerce du livre “philosophique” a 
Belfort à la fin de Ancien Régime’, Revue d'Alsace 121 (1995), p.97-110. "تت‎ | 

8. Dominique Varry, ‘La diffusion sous le manteau: la Société Typographique de Neuchâtel 
et les Lyonnais’, L'Europe et le livre: réseaux et pratiques du négoce de librairie XVIe-XIXe siècles, 
éd. Frédéric Barbier, Sabine Juratic et Dominique Varry (Paris 1996), p.309-32. L'étude 
en cours, sous notre direction, Gens du livre à Lyon au XVIIIe siècle, tentera d’éclaircir 
cette collaboration. 

9. BPUN, ms. 1204, f.258. 
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Dans un même ordre d’idées, le lyonnais Bernard Flandin proposait, le 2 juillet 
1776, en échange d’une commande et à moitié prix: ‘Académie des dames 2 
vol. 8° avec fig. 7 livres; Thérèse [philosophe] 2 vol sans figures 5 livres; Chandelle 
d'Arras nouvelle éd. 2 livres’. Une littérature qui ne pouvait qu’intéresser les 
neuchatelois, avec des perspectives de ventes assurées. 

Il y a donc fort a parier qu’une partie non négligeable de cette littérature 
commercialisée par la STN, et qui a assuré sa renommée, ne faisait que 
transiter par son intermédiaire, et sortait de presses francaises. Des flux de 
livres ont dû suivre des itinéraires France-Neuchâtel-France, et France— 
Neuchatel—autres destinations européennes. En évaluer importance réelle 
tient cependant de la gageure! 

On le sait, la STN a pratiqué sans vergogne la contrefaçon. On sait moins 
qu’elle a également été contrefaite, et que certains imprimeurs-libraires ont 
publié en ‘empruntant’ son adresse, escomptant sans doute de ce subterfuge 
une publicité gratuite. A titre d'illustration de ce phénomène, signalons cet 
exemplaire!! actuellement entre nos mains d’un titre typiquement neuchatelois 
(L’Onanisme de Tissot), ayant pour adresse: ‘A Neufchatel: Aux dépens de la 
Compagnie Typographique, 1775’, et qui porte un cachet de régularisation de 
contrefaçon ‘au soleil’ de 1777 de Rouen. 

Quelle fut l’ampleur de ce genre de pratiques? Quels furent ceux qui s’y 
livrèrent, et pourquoi? Il y a là aussi une investigation à mener. La recherche 
systématique des éditions recourant à ces adresses neuchâteloises volontaire- 
ment ou involontairement fautives, très aléatoire jusqu’à présent, devient 
possible avec l’existence des grands réservoirs bibliographiques interrogeables 
en ligne ou sur CD-Rom: rétroconversion de la Bibliothèque nationale de 
France, base ‘Hand-printed book’. Il deviendra alors loisible de mesurer 
l'importance de ces pratiques, voire d’identifier les imprimeurs-libraires en 
cause, dont vraisemblablement de nombreux clients et correspondants de la 
STN. Cela ne sera pas pour étonner dans la mesure où, Aventure de l Encyclo- 
pédie et le cas Duplain nous l’ont montré, de tels ‘coups tordus’ étaient somme 
toute monnaie courante et de ‘bonne guerre’. 

À la lumière des quelques remarques faites plus haut, il nous semble 
nécéssaire de reconsidérer la place de la STN sur le marché européen comme 
un grossiste, une sorte de pompe aspirant et refoulant la production imprimée 


10. BPUN, ms. 1151, f.81. 

11. Samuel-Auguste-André-David Tissot, L’Onanisme, ou Dissertation sur les maladies produites 
par la masturbation. Par M. Tissot [...| Quatrieme edition considérablement augmentée (Neufchatel 
[Rouen], aux dépens de la Compagnie Typographique, 1775), XXI-[3]-264 p.; 12°. Signatures: 
a’, A-L". Empreinte: r-c- 9.t. 3.s, su.I (3) M. DCC. LXXV. Catalogue général de la Bibliothèque 
nationale: 8° Td'4 1 H. 
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sur tout le continent, avec une destination privilégiée, mais non exclusive: la 
France. Son rôle nous paraît à bien des égards s’apparenter aux centrales de 
grande distribution contemporaines. En tout état de cause, la dimension 
multinationale y est déjà présente. Une approche de ses méthodes d’approvi- 
sionnement et de diffusion comparée à l’aune des règles et des pratiques du 
commerce de gros et du marketing d’aujourd’hui ne nous paraîtrait pas 
déplacée, et pourrait même s’avérer stimulante, sans pour autant tomber dans 
Panachronisme. Notre incompétence en ce domaine nous interdit cependant 
d’aller au-delà de cette suggestion. 

Un autre aspect de la modernité des pratiques commerciales de la STN 
nous paraît tenir à sa gestion de l’information. Dans une certaine mesure, elle 
fonctionne comme un service de renseignement. Robert Darnton a souligné 
combien il était vital pour elle d’être informée des impressions et contrefaçons 
en cours, des engouements du public pour tel auteur ou tel titre, de la 
solvabilité et du répondant de tel client plus ou moins fiable... dans un monde 
interlope où beaucoup s’avançaient masqués. 

Souvenons-nous à cet égard de l’aveu que faisait le Colporteur de Chevrier, 
qui aurait pu, à quelques années près, travailler avec les neuchatelois: 


Je débuterai, répondit Brochure, par un aveu dont j'espère que vous ne me saurez pas 
mauvais gré; je ne suis point Colporteur, et cette médaille que vous me voyez, n’est 
qu’un passe-port que la Police me donne pour aller, en portant des livres sous le 
manteau, épier les Anecdotes scandaleuses, et les aventures galantes dont je compose 
le soir un petit mémorial que je porte au Bureau. 

Ce métier est-il bien bon, demanda Madame de Sarmé? La Police, repartit Brochure, 
me fournit gratis tous les livres que je vends, et comme je ne partage avec personne, 
le débit seul est à moi. Avant d’en venir à vos histoires, reprit la Marquise, voyons un 
peu tous les livres qui sont dans ce sac. 


Ce besoin constant d’informations a conduit la STN à mettre sur pied un 
système qui s'apparente à la fois à l’espionnage industriel et à la veille 
technologique et informationnelle, tels que peuvent les pratiquer les grands 
groupes contemporains. Cette quête de l'information passait à la fois par la 
correspondance, et les indiscrétions qui pouvaient s’y glisser sur les activités 
ou la situation de tel ou tel tiers. En ce domaine, les commissionnaires 
paraissent avoir joué un rôle majeur. Mais cette quête passait également par 
les voyages des représentants de la STN. Les dossiers de voyage de Bertrand 
en 1773” et de Favarger en 1778" sont, à cet égard, très éclairants. L’un de 


12. François-Antoine Chevrier, Le Colporteur, histoire morale et critique (Londres [c.1761]), 


p.21-22. 
13. BPUN, ms. 1058. 
14. BPUN, ms. 1059. 
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leurs buts premiers était certes de sonder les clients potentiels et de distribuer 
le catalogue de la maison, en escomptant des commandes. Cependant, le soin 
apporté à la préparation de ces voyages (instructions sur les personnes à visiter, 
l’ordre des visites à faire, les questions à poser, les informations à taire ou à 
rechercher...) comme celui des réponses et des comptes-rendus des 
missionnaires traduisent assez que le travail de prospection de la clientèle 
pouvait cacher des investigations plus indiscrètes, vitales pour les stratégies de 
la maison neuchateloise. Là encore, des comparaisons avec les pratiques 
d’aujourd’hui pourraient s’avérer judicieuses. Prise dans ce ‘monde de Péch- 
ange et de l’incertitude’! qui caratérise l’économie d’ancien régime, la STN 
présente aussi à bien des égards, et de façon paradoxale, une modernité qui 
annonce et préfigure la réalité économique de l’entreprise d’aujourd’hui. 


Le rôle de la STN dans la diffusion du livre protestant 


La STN fut, ne l’oublions pas, une entreprise commerciale dirigée par des 
notables protestants et des pasteurs. On peut donc raisonnablement s’interroger 
sur le fait de savoir s’ils ont ou non usé de l’instrument qu’ils avaient forgé 
pour supporter d’une manière ou d’une autre leurs coreligionnaires français. 
Nous avions déjà attiré l’attention sur cet aspect des choses dans un texte 
consacré à 1 "ووک‎ 11 nous paraît cependant souhaitable de pouvoir mener cette 
investigation plus avant. Nous avions été surpris, en tout cas, par plusieurs 
tentatives des neuchatelois de glisser des ouvrages protestants destinés à des 
libraires de Nîmes (Verdier, Buchet) et de Montpellier (Abraham Fontanelle) 
dans des balles adressées à des lyonnais, et ce à l’insue de ces derniers. Les 
protestations véhémentes de ceux-ci, et le rappel des dangers que de telles 
pratiques leur faisaient courir sont, sans doute, à l’origine de cet arrangement 
proposé par le syndic lyonnais Périsse-Duluc, dans un courrier du 14 octobre 
1775," orné pour l’occasion d’une signature maçonnique, et que nous avons 
déjà cité: 

Quoique la police et les règlements de la librairie s’opposent à ce que vous attendez de 
moi, il me paroit équitable de laisser aux Protestants de France, les moyens de se 
procurer les livres de prières et de morale nécessaires à leur instruction; mais je suis 
bien éloigné d’approuver entrée des ouvrages de controverse qui ne tendroient qu’à 


aigrir les esprits et à introduire des divisions funestes au lieu de la tolérance que vous 
réclamer. C’est dans ces sentiments qu’à moins qu’il ne survint des ordres supérieurs, 


15. Jean-Yves Grenier, L’Economie d’Ancien Régime: un monde de l'échange et de l'incertitude 
(Paris 1996). 

16. Varry, ‘La diffusion sous le manteau’. 

17. BPUN, ms. 1191, f.46-47. 
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dont je vous avertirois à temps, je consens, comme syndic, au libre passage en notre 
chambre syndicale de tous les livres de prières et simple instruction, bibles, etc. Je 
vous déclare en même temps qu’on y continuera de saisir rigoureusement tous les 


livres de controverse ou autres qui retraceroient à un concitoyen protestant leurs 
anciens malheurs. 


Pour que les premiers ne souffrent ici aucune difficulté en mon absence, de la part 
des officiers adjoints à la chambre syndicale, vous aurez attention de donner ordre à 
votre commissaire à Lyon, de me prévenir d’avance sur le jour où vos ballots devront 
passer à ladite chambre et de me donner note de leurs marques et numéros. A ces 
conditions vous pouvez dès à présent faire vos envoys sans aucune crainte, quant à 
notre ville, car le parti que je prends ici en faveur de votre demande ne peut en aucune 
manière influer sur les recherches des officiers à ce préposés dans les autres lieux de 
passage du royaume. Mon avis et la facilité que je vous donne ne sont d’aucun poids 
ailleurs, et je vous préviens qu’en aucune circonstance, je ne dois être cité à ce sujet. 


Une attention toute particulière nous paraîtrait devoir être accordée aux lettres 
et commandes émanant des libraires de ces citadelles protestantes du midi 
français, comme à celles de plusieurs ministres qui apparaissent comme autant 
de correspondants isolés, mais qui purent être des diffuseurs performants 
auprès de leurs ouailles. Il n’est pas innocent que le carnet de 1778 invite le 
voyageur Favarger à visiter le ministre Dubois à Tonneins. Dans un même 
orde d’idées, un personnage comme Benjamin Sigismond Frossard (1750- 
1830), pasteur à Lyon, ami de Brissot et futur conventionnel, a pu avoir une 
activité de diffusion importante de bibles et d’autres ouvrages religieux ou 
profanes qu’attestent certaines de ses lettres. Le 24 juin 1780, * il écrivait: ‘si 
vous voulez essayer de m’en envoyer [des bibles] davantage pour votre compte 
je ferai mon possible pour les débiter [...] Attendu que sur cet article comme 
sur aucun autre je ne me réserve aucun profit. Le 30 octobre 1780," il 
renchérissait: ‘je n’ai point encore débité de vos bibles. Je ferai cependant tout 
ce que je pourrai pour les placer’. Enfin, le 12 juillet 1782,” il adressait une 
lettre un peu sèche à la STN, dans laquelle il demandait à être traité non 
comme un simple particulier, mais à ce qu’on lui consente les rabais des 
libraires, vu la quantité de livres qu’il demandait et le 6 qu’il manifestait 
pour faire connaître la STN. 

En tout état de cause, la difficulté principale demeurait l’acheminement sûr 
de cette littérature à hauts risques. De multiples extraits de la correspondance 
l’attestent, tels ces propos du libraire-relieur lyonnais Louis-Joseph Berthoud, 
cousin du neuchatelois Fauche: 


: : : ; : : ; 
La presente vous invitte, Messieurs, a me faire parvenir les Bibles toujours a l’adresse 


18. BPUN, ms. 1153, f.274. 
19. BPUN, ms. 1153, f.276. 
20. BPUN, ms. 1153, f.287. 
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de M. Rognon au faubourg de la Croix rousse avec toutes les precautions requises 
pour que ce balot soit exactement remis audit S. Rognon a la Croix rousse et qu’il 
nentre pas en ville; et de me donner tout de suitte avis du jour de votre expedition." 


Au sujet de la route que vous me demandez pour faire parvenir des ballots a Montpellier 
je ne voy point d’autres moyens que de les faire passer de chez vous par le Pont de 
Bonvoisin et de les adresser au faubourg de la Guillotiere a M. françois Guetres 
expeditionnaire audit faubourg. Si cette route est praticable a vos interets il sera bien 
que vous ayez la bonté de maviser du jour de votre expedition et de celuy a peu pres 
de larrivé au faubourg de la Guillotiere et alors je les feray parvenir a tous les endroits 
du Languedoc et de la Provence sans risque. 

J'attends avec impatience les Bibles jespere que sitot que les tracasseries qu’on vous 
fait seront finis vous aurez pour agreable de menvoyer la quantité que je vous ay 
demandé en les faisant remettre à des voituriers surs qui font route par la Comté et a 
ladresse que je vous ay indiqué au faubourg de la Croix rousse et me donner avis du 
jour de leur depart et de celuy de larrivée audit faubourg et de ne point les faire passer 
par Geneve.?? 


Ce commerce de livres à destination des membres de la Religion Prétendue 
Réformée reposait principalement sur un succès de la librairie neuchâteloise: 
la Bible dite d’Ostervald (1744). Il a également pu recourir à la production 
d’autres imprimeurs protestants. C’est pour essayer de démêler les liens 
éventuels qui pouvaient lier la STN à certains confrères et coreligionnaires 
proches, que nous nous sommes intéressés à la principauté luthérienne de 
Montbéliard,”* enclavée en terres françaises. L’unique imprimeur-libraire du 
lieu, Jean-Théophile Deckherr,”° semble bien avoir fourni la STN en Semaines 
saintes in-8° et Petits psaumes in-32° de sa production, lesquels, échangés contre 
de la littérature “philosophique”, ont vraisemblablement pour partie pris le 
chemin du midi. Parmi les huit correspondants montbéliardais figurent plusie- 
urs auteurs en mal d’éditeur: le conseiller Goguel cadet, le baron von Holland, 
philosophe et mathématicien mais aussi précepteur des enfants du duc de 
Wurtemberg, le pasteur Fallot, rédacteur d'ouvrages pédagogiques et d’une 
Voix de l'Evangile ou sermons sur plusieurs vérités du christianisme en 4 volumes 
de 450 pages chacun. Si cette somme sans doute quelque peu indigeste ne fut 
pas publiée par la STN, le rôle que cette dernière a joué dans la propagation 
du livre protestant mériterait à notre avis d’être examiné de près, et de façon 
plus précise que dans cette modeste esquisse. Y-a-t-il, oui ou non, eu utilisation 


21. BPUN, ms. 1121, f.39-40, 6 février 1771. 

22. BPUN, ms. 1121, f.44-45, 29 mars 1771. 

23. Michel Schlup, Trésors de l'édition neuchâteloise (Hauterive 1981), p.52-54. 

24. Dominique Varry, ‘Les Montbéliardais et la Société Typographique de Neuchâtel, Bulletin 
et mémoires de la Société d’Emulation de Montbéliard (à paraître). 

25. BPUN, ms. 1130, f.310-22, 18 février 1777-26 novembre 1785. 
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du commerce du livre philosophique pour ‘subventionner’ ou ‘sponsoriser’ la 
diffusion du livre protestant vers les religionnaires francais? Ou bien, les bons 
bourgeois de Neuchâtel ont-ils seulement voulu se donner bonne conscience 
et se dédouaner, compte-tenu de la nature de leur marchandise la plus 
habituelle, en faisant pénétrer dans le royaume quelques bibles, au gré des 
opportunités? Ajoutons qu’un tel commerce pouvait trés bien conforter le 
travail de sape de la monarchie française entrepris par ailleurs avec l’intro- 
duction des ouvrages ‘philosophiques’. 


De Vhistoire du livre à l’histoire de la communication 


Dans un article tout à la fois bilan et prospectif, Robert Darnton a récem- 
ment confessé: 


comme beaucoup d’autres analystes de la diffusion, je travaille sur la circulation des 
livres, en occurrence des ouvrages interdits en France au XVIIIe siècle. Mais je mai 
pas réussi à démontrer le lien entre la diffusion du livre et le déclenchement de la 
Révolution. Lorsque j’étudie le contenu de ces livres, je suis aussi éloigné du sens 
qu’ils pouvaient avoir pour l’homme de la rue que le plus cérébral des analystes 
du discours. 


Des Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution française de Daniel Mornet?’ aux 
Origines culturelles de la Révolution française de Roger Chartier,” la question 
tant rebattue demeure pendante. Il est de fait que la littérature ‘philosophique? 
du type de celle diffusée par la STN a été bien reçue des élites de la fin de 
l’ancien régime. Nous Pavons personnellement retrouvée dans les achats des 
militaires de la garnison belfortaine, comme sur les rayons des bibliothèques 
des châteaux, manoirs et presbytères de Eure,” ou dans les inventaires de 
saisies révolutionnaires de diverses régions qu’il nous a été donné d’examiner. 
Pourtant, cette littérature y est mêlée à une multitude d’ouvrages moins osés 
et plus traditionnels parmi lesquels elle se dilue. Il est également patent que 
les amateurs de telles lectures n’ont guère balancé à l’heure des choix décisifs. 
Une grande partie d’entre eux a opté pour l’émigration et la fidélité de caste. 
En faisant ce constat, on est en droit de s’interroger sur ce que fut la réception 


26. Robert Darnton, ‘“La France, ton café fout le camp!” De l’histoire du livre à l’histoire de 
la communication’, Actes de la recherche en sciences sociales 100 (décembre 1993), p.16-26. 

27. Daniel Mornet, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution française 1715-1787 (Paris 1933). 

28. Roger Chartier, Les Origines culturelles de la Révolution française (Paris 1990). f 

29. Dominique Varry, ‘Recherches sur le livre en Normandie: les bibliothèques de lEure à la 
fin du XVIIIe siècle, d’après les saisies révolutionnaires’, thèse de 3e cycle, Université de Paris-I, 
1985. Dans l’attente de la publication actualisée de ce travail, nous renvoyons au résumé que 
nous en avons donné dans: ‘Aperçu sur les bibliothèques privées de Eure confisquées sous la 
Révolution’, Annales de Normandie 45.3 (1995), p.327-51. 
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de la production de la STN. La richesse du fonds neuchatelois ne doit pas 
nous faire oublier que cette société typographique fut une parmi d’autres 
(Bouillon, Kehl, Yverdon), dont les archives ne sont point parvenues jusqu’à 
nous. Elle ne doit pas nous faire oublier non plus, et plusieurs contributions 
du Grand massacre de chats, de Bohême littéraire et Révolution, de Gens de lettres, 
gens du livre ont bien montré, que la France des derniers temps de l’ancien 
régime fut agitée des multiples soubressauts de ‘Rousseau du ruisseau” et 
d’écrivassiers plus ou moins talentueux, et ce bien avant que la STN ne se 
mette de la partie. C’est, en tout cas, une réalité que nous rencontrons dans 
nos travaux actuels sur le petit monde du livre lyonnais tout au long du siècle, 
et l’une de nos surprises est bien de constater la relative impunité dont jouirent 
alors auteurs et imprimeurs,” pour la plus grande satisfaction de leurs lecteurs. 

Le marquis de Pezay*! le constatait déjà dans les premières années d’exercice 
de la STN: 


D'abord il faut poser un fait (parce que c’en est un) que les perquisitions insuffisantes 
de la Police, n’ont encore empêché aucun livre quelconque de paroître. Trop de libelles 
scandaleux attestent ce que j’avance. Quel livre n’a-t-on pas eu à la longue? J’en appelle 
à ceux-mêmes qui sont chargés d’en arrêter le cours. S’ils disent en avoir empêché la 
publication d’un seul pendant plus de deux ans, je reconnois toutes mes idées pour 
fausses. Je les reconnois pour fausses encore, si l’on me prouve que la rareté des 
exemplaires, occasionnées par la prohibition, équivaut à la multiplicité d'acheteurs, ou 
au moins de lecteurs que cette prohibition même occasionne. Les exemplaires sont-ils 
rares, cent personnes lisent sur le même, tour à tour. Or, tel mauvais, tel infernal, 
damnable et philosophique que soit un livre, le danger n’est pas dans l’acte de vente, 
mais dans la lecture du livre; j’ai donc raison. 


Dans Particle cité en tête de ce paragraphe, Robert Darnton milite pour un 
élargissement des perspectives traditionnelles de l’historien du livre vers une 
histoire, a construire, de la communication, nouveau chantier dans lequel il 
nous invite à nous aventurer, tout en proposant un modèle de diffusion des 
flux d’ informations propre à l’ancien régime: 


Il ne suffit pas de se fier aux techniques traditionnelles qui consistent à analyser des 
textes et à calculer les ventes de livre. Il faut aussi voir en quoi ces livres appartiennent 
à des modèles culturels plus larges, et comment les messages ont circulé à travers un 
système complexe de communication. L’histoire de la culture et de la communication 
est un vaste terrain à défricher. 


30. Pour un aperçu sur certaines des affaires lyonnaises que nous avons exhumées, nous nous 
permettons de renvoyer à deux de nos contributions: ‘Voltaire et les imprimeurs-libraires 
lyonnais”, Voltaire et ses combats (Oxford et Paris 1997), i.483-507; et ‘De la Bastille 4 Bellecour: 
une “canaille littéraire”, Taupin Dorval’, Le Livre et l'historien: études en l'honneur du professeur 
Henri-Jean Martin (Genève 1997), p.565-76. 

31. Masson de Pezay, Les Soirées helvétiennes, p.43-44. 
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Une telle invite ne saurait laisser insensible l'historien du livre travaillant 
dans une école des sciences de l'information que nous sommes. La tradition 
universitaire française, qui a tendance à figer les disciplines académiques, a 
abouti au paradoxe qu’existent, sans s’être vraiment rencontrés, un vivier 
d’historiens dit ‘du livre’ d’une part, et des spécialistes des sciences de 
l'information et de la communication d’autre part. 

Les premiers, autour d’Henri-Jean Martin et de Roger Chartier, et bien que 
peu nombreux dans le petit monde des historiens, sont riches d’une œuvre 
féconde dont les questionnements et les travaux ont évolué en fonction des 
grandes tendances qui, depuis les années 30, ont gouverné le devenir de la 
discipline historique. S’ils ont su emprunter à des disciplines voisines, 
Phistoire littéraire (l’école de Constance et les théories de la réception) ou la 
sociologie (Elias, Habermas. ..), si leurs travaux tendent aujourd’hui à s’intégrer 
à une histoire culturelle en profonde mutation, ils n’ont pas encore véritable- 
ment intégré les différentes théories de la communication*! qui se sont dé- 
veloppées dans d’autres champs disciplinaires. Dans un même ordre d’idées, 
d’autres historiens, peu nombreux eux aussi, ont développé individuellement 
des études ponctuelles traitant d’histoire de la communication, sans lien 
véritable ni avec l’un ni avec l’autre de ces deux groupes. Pour stimulantes 
que soient les approches récentes de Michele Fogel, d’Arlette Farge et d’Alain 
Corbin,” elles demeurent très marginales. 

Pour leur part, les sciences de l’information et de la communication sont, 
en France, une discipline universitaire neuve, qui cherche encore ses marques, 
et avoue être ‘en construction’. Leur richesse, qui est aussi une faiblesse, 
est de fédérer des enseignants-chercheurs venus d’horizons très différents: 
informaticiens, linguistes, sociologues, politologues, économistes, et de très 
rares historiens. Si cette discipline revendique clairement l’histoire des médias 
comme une de ses composantes, il faut reconnaître que ses préoccupations les 
plus essentielles vont à la télévision, aux bases de données, aux réseaux et, en 
particulier, à Internet. Ce faisant, elle méconnaît le plus fréquemment l’histoire 
des objets de ses études. Quand elle se penche sur le passé, c’est trop souvent 
par l'intermédiaire d’auteurs qui n’ont pas été rompus aux rigueurs de la 


32. Roger Chartier, ‘De l’histoire du livre à l’histoire de la lecture: les trajectoires françaises’, 
Archives et bibliothèques de Belgique 60.1-2 (1989), p.161-89. Henri-Jean Martin, Histoire et 
pouvoirs de l'écrit (Paris 1996). زان ورزو‎ | 

33. Pour une histoire culturelle, éd. Jean-Pierre Rioux et Jean-François Sirinelli (Paris 1997). 

34. Armand et Michèle Mattelart, Histoire des théories de la communication (Paris 1095). 8 

35. Michèle Fogel, Les Cérémonies de l'information dans la France du XVIe au X VIIe siècle 
(Paris 1989): Arlette Farge, Dire et mal dire: l'opinion publique au XVIIIe siècle (Paris 1992). 
Alain Corbin, Les Cloches de la terre: paysage sonore et culture sensible dans les campagnes au XIXe 


siècle (Paris 1994). 
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critique historique, ce qui a pour conséquence de donner des résultats assez 
surprenants. Si Armand Mattelart s'intéresse à l’Invention de la communi- 
cation, il ne fait véritablement débuter son propos qu’avec la Dime royale de 
Vauban, sans qu’on sache trés bien pourquoi. Quand Patrice Flichy publie une 
Histoire de la communication moderne,” limitée aux dix-neuvième et vingtième 
siècles, il réussit le tour de force d’ignorer complètement l’existence de écrit. 
La période qu’il prend en compte a pourtant été marquée par de profonds 
bouleversements qui ont modelé la presse! Les historiens patentés ne sont pas 
pour autant exempts de tout reproche. Jean-Noël Jeanneney*® fait débuter son 
Histoire des médias des origines à nos jours par celle des canards et occasionnels 
et celle de la presse périodique, occultant complètement le livre. Seul le 
philosophe Régis Debray, dans une aventure solitaire et quelque peu marginale, 
a des perspectives plus larges dans sa défense et illustration de cette discipline 
qu’il porte sur les fonts baptismaux sous le nom de ‘médiologie’,®? et dont 
l’objet est l’étude des faits de transmission et des médiations matérielles. Le 
cadre assez rigide de ses modèles, comme la périodisation ternaire qu’il 
propose“? ne sont cependant pas sans poser problème à l’historien, habitué à 
moins de rigorisme. 

Ces deux sphères disciplinaires se sont trop longtemps ignorées, voire 
méprisées. Elles ont pourtant à apprendre l’une de l’autre. L’invitation de 
Robert Darnton à passer d’une ‘histoire du livre’ à une plus vaste ‘histoire de 
la communication’ en est d’autant plus bienvenue. Un timide tournant est en 
train de s’amorcer, marqué par la publication, sous la signature de deux élèves 
d’Henri-Jean Martin, d’une Histoire de médias de Diderot à Internet* qui rend 
toute sa place a l’écrit (livre et périodique), sans pour autant négliger les médias 
plus récents. Parce qu’elle est publiée dans la célèbre ‘collection U’ destinée 
aux étudiants, on peut espérer qu’elle rencontre une large audience, qu’elle 
contribue au rapprochement des uns et des autres, et qu’elle suscite d’autres 
travaux de même nature. Mais avant d’être féconde, la tâche est ardue! Le défi 
vaut cependant d’être relevé! 

Si, depuis une dizaine d’années, les historiens français font référence à 


36. Armand Mattelart, L Invention de la communication (Paris 1994). 

37. Patrick Flichy, Une histoire de la communication moderne: espace public et vie privée (Paris 
1991). 

38. Jean-Noél Jeanneney, Une histoire des médias des origines a nos jours (Paris 1996). 

39. Régis Debray, Cours de médiologie générale (Paris 1991); Manifestes médiologiques (Paris 
1994); et Transmettre (Paris 1997). 

40. Logosphère (période qui suit l’apparition de l’écriture), graphosphère (après apparition 
de l’imprimerie), vidéosphère (avec l’apparition de l’audiovisuel). 

41. Frédéric Barbier et Catherine Bertho Lavenir, Histoire des médias de Diderot à Internet 
(Paris 1996). 
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Jürgen Habermas, ils ne citent que son Espace public,#? et méconnaissent encore 
ses textes postérieurs, comme sa Théorie de l’agir communicationnel 3 Dans un 
autre ordre d’idées, des travaux portant sur le contemporain et aussi différents 
que ceux de Jean-Noël Kapferer et Patrick Champagne“ peuvent apporter un 
éclairage stimulant aux investigations actuelles sur des phénomènes aussi 
fugaces que les bruits publics demeurés rumeurs ou figés, conservés et transmis 
par le biais des ‘nouvelles à la main’, qu’il s’agisse de prétendus enlèvements 
d’enfants, de ‘complots d’affameurs’, ou de médisances sur le comportement 
de telle personnalité en vue. 

Depuis la formalisation en 1949 du modéle dit de Shannon et Weaver, 
reposant sur l’étude des lignes téléphoniques, et qui fut longtemps /e modèle 
communicationnel* retenu par les chercheurs, jusqu’aux récents balbutiements 
des ‘sciences cognitives’, les théories relatives à la communication‘ ont connu 
bien des avatars sur lesquels nous ne nous appesantirons pas ici. Le modèle 
suggéré par Robert Darnton dans ‘La France, ton café fout le camp!’ a le 
double mérite de rejoindre ce champ disciplinaire quelque peu marginal, et de 
s’appuyer sur une connaissance des réalités du dix-huitième siècle reposant 
sur une longue pratique de sources d’origines multiples. En associant un média 
à chaque lieu ou milieu où naît et se diffuse l’information (le ‘bruit public’ à 
la rue et à la cour, les ‘nouvelles à la main’ aux salons et cénacles plus ou moins 
formels, etc.), il permet de visualiser et de comprendre comment celle-ci prend 
naissance et se transforme au gré de ses incarnations et inscriptions successives. 
Il s’applique tout à la fois à l’information véhiculée par les livres diffusés par 
la STN, comme à celle qu’elle recueillait avec avidité pour développer ses 
réseaux et ses connections avec les pourvoyeurs et revendeurs de sa marchan- 
dise. Par ailleurs, il nous fait toucher du doigt et nous rappelle les différentes 
caractéristiques que confère la mise en imprimé à un message oral, par essence 
volatile et fugace: sa fixation, sa diffusion et son amplification vers une plus 
large audience, une autorité et une vérité que conforte l’aspect officiel d’une 
page de titre, si fantaisiste soit parfois son intitulé. Une remarquable illustration 
de ces effets de la mise en imprimé vient de nous être donnée à travers 


42. Jürgen Habermas, L'Espace public: archéologie de la publicité comme dimension constitutive 
de la société bourgeoise (Paris 1978). 

43. Jürgen Habermas, Théorie de l'agir communicationnel (Paris 1987). 

44. Jean-Noël Kapferer, Rumeurs: le plus vieux média du monde (Paris 1987); Patrick Champagne, 
Faire l'opinion: le nouveau jeu politique (Paris 1990). 

45. La communication y était définie comme le transfert, à partir d’une source et vers un 
destinataire, d’un message sous forme d’un signal codé par l’émetteur et décodé par le récepteur, 
qui pouvait être brouillé ou déformé lors de sa transmission. 

46. La Nouvelle communication, éd. Yves Winkin (Paris 1981). 
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exemple des ‘Causes célèbres’, publiées tout autant pour défendre des 
justiciables à affaire mal engagée que pour diffuser largement de grandes 
questions de société et dénoncer la tyrannie de l’administration royale. 

Suggestif pour le dix-huitième siècle, ce modèle est également, et avec 
quelques adaptations de détail, pertinent pour d’autres périodes, à commencer 
par la nôtre. 


En refermant The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France, le doute 
vous effleure. Robert Darnton n’aurait-il pas décidé de tourner la page de la 
STN? En lisant ‘La France, ton café fout le camp!’, on aura compris qu’il a 
décidé de s’attaquer à un chantier d’une nouvelle envergure, celui de l’histoire 
de la communication. Cela n’empêchera pas qu’il demeure pour un public 
français, qui déborde largement le cadre universitaire, l’historien de l’Encyclopé- 
die, des ‘Rousseau du ruisseau’, et de la diffusion de leur production, parfois 
insipide, et parfois si savoureuse. Les archives de la STN ont, grâce à lui, déjà 
livré une partie de leurs richesses, mais une partie seulement. Elles peuvent 
encore nous apprendre beaucoup, à condition d’élaborer de nouveaux ques- 
tionnements, et de peaufiner de nouvelles approches. Nous n’en avons ici 
esquissé que quelques unes, celles qui actuellement nous taraudent, mais il en 
est sans doute bien d’autres. Le fonds neuchâtelois demeure une mine, qui 
bien souvent nous renseigne sur des réalités sur lesquelles les archives françaises 
sont à peu près muettes. C’est la constatation que nous avons faite en nous 
penchant sur les cas de Belfort et de Montbéliard. Ce fonds est, à notre sens, 
un gisement sur lequel peuvent s’élaborer ces travaux d’histoire que Robert 
Darnton appelle de ses vœux, à condition que l’historien sache emprunter des 
concepts, des outils et des méthodologies aux théoriciens de la communication. 
Cela est à la fois valable pour ses relations avec les ‘auteurs maison’, et avec 
ses clients et partenaires commerciaux, mais également pour l’étude de la 
réception par le public le plus large de ses marchandises les plus quelconques 
aussi bien que pour celles relevant de la ‘littérature philosophique’. A titre 
personnel, nous nous sommes amusé, l’année dernière, à présenter une inter- 
vention dans un séminaire consacré à la veille technologique et infor- 
mationnelle. En utilisant les carnets de voyage de Bertrand et Favarger, nous 
avons démontré à un public, au départ incrédule, venu du monde de l’entreprise 
et de disciplines universitaires bien éloignées de l’histoire, que, deux siècles 
avant que ne s’élaborent les concepts actuels de la ‘veille technologique”, la 
STN pratiquait déjà, et à sa façon, une forme de ‘veille’ efficace. 


47. Sarah Maza, Vies privées, affaires publiques: les causes célèbres de la France prérévolutionnaire 
(Paris 1997). 
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Le maillage des réseaux mis en place par la STN avec les auteurs, imprime- 
urs, diffuseurs, informateurs, lecteurs... en tous genres gravitant dans son 
orbite vaut d’être examiné et démêlé. Toutes proportions gardées, des con- 
nexions voisines et d’interdépendance s’établissent entre le commerce intel- 
lectuel qui pouvait lier un auteur comme Brissot ou Mercier, son éditeur 
neuchatelois, et son lecteur final d’une part; et les itinéraires nocturnes par les 
combes du Jura jusqu’aux bouges des faubourgs lyonnais d’autre part. 

Il n’est pas dit que les observations et les enseignements tirés de la pratique 
et des usages d’un autre type de réseau (Internet, Intranet...), aujourd’hui 
sous la focale de nombreux chercheurs, ne nous conduise pas dans quelque 
temps a porter un nouveau regard sur le filet tissé jadis par la STN sur la 
majeure partie de l’Europe. 

Les historiens du livre et les spécialistes de l'information et de la commu- 
nication ont trop longtemps jusqu’ici cheminé sur des voies parallèles. Il n’est 
que temps qu’ils se rencontrent et confrontent leurs approches. Ils ont à 
apprendre les uns des autres. Un immense chantier les attend. Les archives 
de la STN en constituent une clef, parmi d’autres. 
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ROBERT DARNTON 


Two paths through the social history of ideas 


Ir is a sobering experience for a book historian to see historians respond to his 
books. Can this be me? I asked myself when first confronted with these 
readings of my work. But I should have been prepared for the shock of non- 
recognition, because as a student of cultural diffusion I know that authors do 
not determine which of their books get read and that readers take possession 
of texts in ways that suit themselves. Now that my own books have been 
appropriated by an exceptionally intelligent group of readers I should feel 
flattered, and I do. But I also feel hoisted by some home-made petards. 

If I can begin this reply by posing a book-historical question, I would ask 
which of my works has attracted the most attention from the dozen contributors 
to this volume. The references in their essays can be tabulated as follows: 


The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France 89 
The Literary underground of the Old Regime 56! 
The Kiss of Lamourette 20 
The Great cat massacre 10 
Mesmerism and the end of the Enlightenment 9 


Gens de lettres, gens du livre 6 
The Business of enlightenment 5 
The Corpus of clandestine literature in France 5 
Revolution in print 2 
Edition et sédition 2 
Berlin journal I 


Not a vast statistical survey, I admit; but it suggests that the two subjects that 
most occupy my critics are forbidden books and the literary underground — 
or, to put it more precisely, the theses I have advanced about the importance 
of ‘livres philosophiques’ (especially political belles) and Grub Street authors 
as seditious elements under the ancien régime in France. The theoretical and 
historical issues addressed in The Kiss of Lamourette also evoke a fair amount 
of response. But my readers show relatively little interest in the book that cost 
me the most labour, The Business of enlightenment, and the book that has sold 


1. Including 29 references to ‘The High Enlightenment and the low-life of literature’, an essay 
reprinted in the cited volume. 
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best among the general public, The Great cat massacre.” In short, the response 
has been highly selective. I will therefore try to reply in kind, concentrating 
on the two themes that have aroused the most criticism. First, Grub Street. 


I 


Whatever the statistics may suggest, I have the impression that the article I 
published twenty-six years ago, ‘The High Enlightenment and the low-life of 
literature in France’, has touched off the most debate and now looks most 
dubious to my critics. The fault was in large part my own. By putting 
‘Enlightenment’ into my title, I gave the impression that I had set out to find 
a way around the Enlightenment or an alternative to it. I originally gave the 
paper in 1970 at a convention of the American Historical Association under 
the title ‘Social tensions in the intelligentsia of pre-revolutionary France’. Had 
I kept to that title I would have avoided a great deal of misunderstanding, 
because the subject was conflict within the republic of letters, not the Enlighten- 
ment. By coining the phrase ‘High Enlightenment’, I meant to invoke the 
Enlightenment of the generation that followed the famous philosophes — that 
is, the late Enlightenment, which can be considered ‘high’ in the same way 
that ‘High Renaissance’ refers to the sixteenth rather than the fifteenth 
century. I offered a hasty sketch of the Enlightenment in that late phase and 
characterised it as tame in contrast to the ‘heroic’ Enlightenment of the mid- 
century, when Voltaire and his allies took risks and shook the power system 
to its roots. 

By concentrating on generational conflict and the institutional context of 
careers, I was trying to develop a social history of ideas. Now that the 
enthusiasm for social history has come and gone, that attempt looks misguided 
to several of my critics. Elizabeth Eisenstein and Daniel Gordon see it as 
incompatible with serious consideration of ideas. They indict me for the sin 
of sociology. And now that I look back, I must plead guilty. Worse still, I 


2. I should add, however, that The Great cat massacre stirred up a good deal of controversy 
after its publication in 1984. A dozen of these essays have been translated and reprinted by 
Eduardo Hourcade, Cristina Godoy, and Horacio Botalla as Luz y contraluz de una historia 
antropológica (Buenos Aires 1995). No such volume exists in English. I should also point out 
that the Americans among my critics generally ignore the work I wrote in French (Edition et 
sédition is a very different book from The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary France). The 
Europeans pay little attention to ideological themes such as populism and postmodernism, which 
exercise the Americans. All the contributors to this volume are academics, so they understandably 
ignore my journalistic work, yet they do not dwell on the most academic side of my writing: 
monographic studies of publishing and the book trade, articles on intellectuals and politicians, 
ethnographic analyses of attitudes and world-views. 
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confess that I did not succeed very well in sinning, because my original account 
of Grub Street was, as we say today, under-conceptualised. I had read some 
sociology of knowledge, most of it from Max Weber and Karl Mannheim. But 
1 had stumbled on the subject by accident, while trying to track Thomas 
Jefferson through Paris in the 1780s. Jefferson led to a curious group of French 
intellectuals who were besotted with the cult of America. They also practised 
mesmerism, speculated on the Bourse, transformed an adultery trial (the 
Kornmann affair) into an attack on the contrôleur-général de finance, and 
produced dozens of books and pamphlets on everything from breast-feeding 
to balloon flights. 

Clearly something was stewing in that latitude of consciousness that the 
French refer to as ‘mentalités collectives’. But in 1960, when I first strayed 
into the subject, it had not yet acquired a name. Sharper ears caught echoes 
of Durkheim’s ‘représentations collectives’, but I picked up nothing more than 
a strange cultural tone: anger, passion, a visceral hatred of institutions like the 
Académie francaise and the Faculte de médecine. These emotions consumed 
radicals like Brissot and Marat, but they made no sense to me. I thought the 
radicals should have directed all their anger at the government. But the 
‘tyranny’ and the ‘aristocracy’ that they denounced in their pre-revolutionary 
pamphlets seemed to exist primarily in the world of culture. That world, once 
I looked into it, turned out to be organised like everything else under the 
ancien régime: according to the principles of privilege and protection. Even 
books had privileges and authors could not live by writing them; instead they 
required protectors, who opened doors to sinecures and pensions. Everyone 
in the republic of letters played the same game; but the salon lions collected 
most of the rewards, while the garret scribblers fell back on hack work — 
tutoring, peddling underground literature, and pamphleteering for anyone 
who would pay. 

The tension between those two groups broke into open conflict during the 
scramble for the pensions that the contrôleur-général, Charles-Alexandre de 
Calonne, dangled before men of letters in 1785. The grandees who helped 
Calonne dispense the pensions, worth 339,453 livres in all, included the director 
of the book trade; a duke and a marshal, both members of the Académie 
francaise; and Jean-Charles-Pierre Lenoir, the former lieutenant-général of 
police in Paris who was then director of the Bibliothéque du roi. Lenoir later 
noted that they turned down Philippe Fabre d’Eglantine, Jean-Louis Carra, 
and Antoine-Joseph Gorsas, because such writers were considered in the 
Academy as ‘excrément de la littérature’. The pensions went to men with 
solid reputations and powerful protectors. Two years later, Carra, Gorsas, and 
their fellow hacks produced the pamphlets that precipitated Calonne’s fall 
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from power and the onset of the pre-Revolution. Something combustible was 
burning at the bottom of the literary world. I could smell the smoke, and by 
following my nose I arrived at a thesis: revolutionary passions were ignited by 
the low-life of literature, the men who nursed grievances at the bottom of a 
hierarchy specific to the republic of letters and who, in several striking cases, 
assumed leading roles in the Revolution. 

Twenty-six years later, this thesis looks suspiciously simple. One can easily 
punch holes in it by citing examples of Grub Street writers who did not 
become revolutionaries and revolutionaries who did not come from Grub 
Street. One can also point to the middle ground occupied by writers who were 
neither impecunious nor privileged but happily employed as lawyers or state 
officials yet entertained quite radical ideas about reforming the régime. And 
finally, one can object to a psychological ingredient in the argument: I 
seem to be attributing revolutionary engagement to frustrated ambition, a 
reductionist notion that could be used to vilify the Revolution in the manner 
of Taine. 

To take the last point first, I admit that I think we can learn a great deal 
from Taine, provided we make allowances for his politics; and I confess to 
having tried out Freudian interpretations in a seminar run by Erik Erikson at 
Harvard in 1967. It seemed to me then that the Girondins’ agony during the 
vote to condemn Louis XVI expressed Œdipal anxieties. (Louis was commonly 
known as ‘le pére du peuple’, and Brissot equated regicide with parricide in 
his Théorie des lois criminelles.) I now believe that psycho-history has failed to 
arrive at any demonstrable conclusions, despite a good run for its money, and 
that it has exhausted its intellectual energy. For my money, it is better to bet 
on semiotics — that is, instead of pretending to penetrate deep into the psyches 
of men who died two centuries ago, to read the signs of their mentalités and to 
relate mentalités to patterns of culture. Juri Lotman and Boris Uspenski have 
demonstrated the fruitfulness of that kind of cultural history, which goes back 
to Burckhardt and Huizinga. But I had no notion of such things in 1967, and 
I overstated my case in a way that sounded like psychologising. 

I still believe, however, that a case can be made for studying the passionate 
aspect of revolutionary agitation. Whether or not Marat was mad, he mobilised 
the passions of thousands of Frenchmen; and so did Hébert, Danton, and 
Desmoulins — all of them intellectuals with at least one foot in Grub Street. It 


3. For a discussion of Calonne’s pensions and Lenoir’s role in their distribution, including 
references to manuscript sources, see my essay ‘The High Enlightenment and the low-life of 
literature’, reprinted in Robert Darnton, The Literary underground of the Old Regime (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1982), p.7-11. 
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was in Grub Street that Hébert learned the language of le Père Duchesne and 
that Danton discovered the power of ‘émotions populaires’, the ancien régime 
expression for popular uprisings. To treat rhetoric and propaganda as nothing 
but discourse is to miss a crucial dimension of the Revolution. I think that 
today’s discourse analysts make that mistake; but if Daniel Gordon represents 
their opinion, they think I have succumbed to ‘populism’. 

Overstated as it was in its original version, and excessively vertical in its use 
of metaphor, does the argument reduce the literary world to two extremes, 
the high and the low? I think not. It would be simplistic indeed to deny the 
existence of writers in the middle ranks, who often reached the broadest 
public — Marie-Jeanne Riccoboni, for example, whose sentimental novels may 
have had a larger readership than those of any other author, including Rousseau; 
or Louis-Antoine Caraccioli, whose biographies and histories edified countless 
Catholic readers; or Jean-Antoine Roucher, whose pastoral poetry enjoyed a 
great vogue on the eve of the Revolution. The purpose of contrasting the low- 
life with the Establishment in the world of letters was not to eliminate the 
middle ground but rather to indicate a structural opposition — that is, to sketch 
a historical sociology of literature. 

As sociology, I admit, it was thin. Not only had I failed to study much 
sociological theory, but my inspiration came from literary sources, above all 
Johnson’s Life of Savage and Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau. It seemed to 
me that those two works traced a theme which ran parallel through the 
representations of literary life on both sides of the Channel. I called it Grub 
Street, not despite the Anglicism, but because of it; and I thought it opened 
up a new perspective on literary history. No one, so far as I knew when I 
began to work on the topic while preparing my dissertation in 1963, had paid 
any attention to the vast population of writers living down and out in Paris, 
or even in London, for Pat Rogers’s Grub Street: studies in a sub-culture did 
not appear until 1972. I made sense of the subject as well as I could. Without 
understanding quite what I was doing, I had wandered into what Pierre 
Bourdieu calls a ‘champ littéraire’. 

It did not take much wandering for me to realise that my first ideas were much 
too simple and that my research agenda pointed far into the future. The first 
item on it concerned something approaching a literary demography. I hoped to 
measure the importance of Grub Street by making a retrospective census of its 
inhabitants. But to my surprise, I discovered that no one had ever come up with 
a serious estimate of France’s literary population at any point in the early modern 
era. Two difficulties made the task look formidable. How could one define a 
writer without falling into anachronism? And how could one find sources, how- 
ever imperfect, that would provide a basis for a count? 
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A first way round those problems opened up in the papers of Joseph d’Hémery, 
the inspector of the book trade in the mid-eighteenth century. For a reason he 
never explained, d’Hémery produced a report on every writer whom the police 
could find in Paris from 1748 to 1753. The reports, bound in two registers entitled 
‘Historique des auteurs’, provide information, organised systematically under a 
set of rubrics, on 501 men and women of letters, from the most eminent aca- 
demicians to the most obscure hacks. The hacks — who at that time included the 
young Rousseau and the young Diderot — made up the largest category. Part- 
time tutors, secretaries, librarians, actors, ticket collectors in theatres, journalists, 
scriveners, and clerks, they belonged to what could be called the intellectual 
trades; and they formed more than a third of those whose occupations could be 
identified. Of the unidentified, a great many went down in the files as ‘gens sans 
état’. Judging from their addresses — back rooms on fourth and fifth floors — 
they spent much of their time scribbling in garrets and living from scraps, like 
Rameau’s nephew. But Rameau also had grand-nephews. How important were 
they? How large was France’s literary population as a whole? And how did it 
change during the second half of the century? 

A second source, La France littéraire, a kind of Who’s Who produced in the 
form of an almanac from 1752 to 1784, provided some rough answers to those 
questions. There was no getting round the difficulty of defining a writer, for 
many Frenchmen scribbled vers de circonstances without thinking of themselves 
primarily as poets, and many played with literature for a while in their youth. 
But the editors of La France littéraire adopted a definition that was at least 
workable. They would consider as a writer, they announced, anyone who had 
published at least one book — that is, a substantial printed work, not merely a 
poem or essay in a literary journal like the Mercure. They promised to be 
exhaustive, and the publishing history of their work suggests that they suc- 
ceeded in making it accepted as a basic guide to ‘literary France’. Unfortunately, 
however, they were also sloppy, especially in the later editions, when new 
editors took over. Instead of reworking all their information each year, they 
issued supplements and then failed to incorporate much of the material from 
the supplements when they put out new editions. But by recompiling their 
data, entry by entry and edition by edition, we can produce minimal estimates 
of the number of writers in France at three points in time: 


1757 1769 1784 
1187 2367 2819 


The last figure probably underestimates the total by a great deal, because 
contemporary critics attacked the edition of 1784 as a slapdash job that 
overlooked a large number of writers. After studying it closely and comparing 
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it with some other sources, I concluded that France contained 3000 writers, 
at the very least, by 1789. The literary population had nearly tripled since 1750.4 

The biographical notices on the individual writers contain enough infor- 
mation to make out the rough contours of a socio-occupational pattern. In 
1784 a third of those who could be identified belonged to the nobility and 
clergy; a quarter came from the professions, mainly medicine and the law; and 
a fifth (295) cobbled together a livelihood from the ‘intellectual trades’. Nearly 
half the writers — 1326 of 2819 — were too obscure to be identified. They 
probably included a large number of hacks; and so did the clergy, for many of 
the writers from the first estate were free-floating abbés, who, like the abbé 
Prévost, spent much of their lives scribbling in garrets and dodging /ettres de 
cachet. What was the population of Grub Street on the eve of the Revolution? 
Impossible to say, but 500 would probably be close to the mark. 

Of course there was nothing hard about those facts. They were the best I 
could come up with after a long trek through arid sources. But at least they 
corresponded to contemporary ways of thinking about authorship. The notion 
of an ‘historique des auteurs’ among the police and of ‘la France littéraire’ 
among the dictionary compilers pointed to common characteristics in the 
population they surveyed. Although few writers lived from their pens, they 
wrote enough to think of themselves and to be thought of by others as writers, 
as people who belonged to ‘literary France’. What set them apart was not their 
source of income but literature itself, a field of activity demarcated by concep- 
tual as well as institutional boundaries. 

By the time I had reached this stage in my research, I had begun to work 
with Clifford Geertz and Pierre Bourdieu. Geertz did not provide any recipes 
for studying writers, but he thought of literature, and almost everything else, 
as a cultural system, and he understood culture as a process of making meaning 
within shared symbolic worlds. Meaning, its construction and communication, 
became the central concern of my research on writers and the publishing 
industry after I began to collaborate with Geertz in 1970 in a seminar on 
history and anthropology. 

To Bourdieu, literature was a game played in a particular field according to 
specific rules and for specific stakes. The field as a metaphor called up 
horizontal rather than vertical associations, but it did not exclude notions of 
power. On the contrary, Bourdieu imagined it as a force-field, structured 


4. A full discussion of this argument and its sources appears in my article ‘The facts of literary 
life in eighteenth-century France’, in The Political culture of the Old Regime, ed. Keith M. Baker 
(Oxford 1987), p.261-91. À later version, which has a supplementary section on the literary 
representations of writers and writing, was published as ‘The literary revolution of 1789’ in 


Studies in eighteenth-century culture 21 (1991), P- 3-26. 
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around poles or positions occupied by influential authors, who set the tone 
and dominated the flow of symbolic goods — that is, of prestige and influence, 
the non-monetary capital peculiar to their milieu. As up-and-coming writers 
staked out new positions, they set new styles and reformulated aesthetic norms, 
thereby redefining literature itself. When Bourdieu expounded his ideas during 
a semester spent in Princeton in 1972, he illustrated them with reference to 
Flaubert and Hugo. But they could easily be applied to the conventional 
opposition between Voltaire and Rousseau — and to the old saw among dix- 
huitiémistes: ‘If I had to choose between Voltaire and Rousseau, I would 
take Diderot.’ 

As a dedicated dix-huitiémiste myself, I felt no temptation to try to recast 
my field according to the formulas provided by Bourdieu; but I found his 
sociology helpful for thinking more systematically about the material I turned 
up in the archives. It also helped in thinking through the relations between 
literature and the social order. The dominant principle of the ancien régime 
was privilege, literally ‘private law’ or the exclusive right to some activity or 
good. Almost everyone enjoyed a privilege in eighteenth-century France, not 
just aristocrats but also peasants who paid lighter salt taxes or smaller milling 
fees than their neighbours. Privileges were held by groups — estates, provinces, 
municipalities, guilds, and corporate bodies of all kinds. And they were 
dispensed through protections, the system of influence-peddling that ran 
through society and reached its apex at the court. To eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen, therefore, it seemed natural that culture should be corporate and 
organised around privileges. Books, printers, pedlars, journals, and theatres 
all had privileges. Authors had to negotiate with corporate bodies at every 
stage in their careers — censors in the Direction de la librairie, publishers in 
the Communauté des libraires et des imprimeurs, actors in the Comédie 
française, and ‘immortals’ in the Académie. And careers were determined by 
protectors — salon leaders, courtiers, grands of every variety who could intervene 
when sinecures and pensions were passed out. True, the literary market created 
room for a few writers to live by their pens, but very few: Louis-Sébastien 
Mercier put their number at 30 in the 1780s. The absence of an effective 
copyright law, the non-existence of royalties, the monopolistic practices of the 
booksellers’ guild made an independent existence impossible for the vast 
majority of authors. They lived from odd jobs — tutoring, secretarial work or, 
if they were fortunate, a position within the royal or municipal bureaucracy. 
When the opportunity arose, they turned out pamphlets; but it is inaccurate 
to assert, as Jeremy Popkin claims I do, that the writers in Grub Street lived 
from the free play of the literary market in contrast to those in the Establish- 
ment, who depended on patronage. Everyone scrambled to make a living in 
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the same way, but some succeeded better than others and few could get by 
from author’s fees. For the ordinary writer without an independent income, 
it was folly to get married and have children. How many writers supported 
families? We do not know. But d’Alembert expressed the common wisdom 
when he advised men of letters to take a vow of poverty: no wife, no children, 
no pignon sur rue.’ 

That sort of bread-and-water existence was more than most flesh and blood 
could bear. Writers expected their talent to be recognised. When it was not, 
they did not generally concede that they had overestimated their talent. They 
blamed the system. The republic of letters had degenerated into a despotism, 
they concluded. It had fallen under the tyranny of aristocrats, the kind 
peculiar to literature: courtiers who dispensed protections, academicians who 
monopolised pensions, grandes dames who ruled over salons, publishers who 
controlled the book trade, and journalists who manipulated reviews. Those 
were the roles in which Fabre d’Eglantine cast the villains of Les Gens de 
lettres, his morality play about the evils of literary life. They personified the 
conditions that condemned the play’s hero, a sublime but unpublished poet, 
to a miserable garret: 


Voila sous quels tyrans doit plier le génie!® 


Fabre seemed to be dramatising his own situation as a third-rate actor- 
playwright, but his hero also summoned up another garret genius: Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. Fabre denounced ‘le parti des tyrans’ in Rousseauistic language, 
full of exclamations about virtue and nature as opposed to aristocratic artifice, 
and he invoked Rousseau himself as a salutary example of a writer who had 
broken into the first ranks of literature, seen the republic of letters for what it 
was, and retired in disgust to a humble room in the rue de la Plâtrière (p.65, 23). 

Writers throughout the garrets of Grub Street identified with Rousseau, 
especially after his death in 1778 and the publication of the first part of his 
Confessions in 1782. Listen to Brissot, who wept his way through the confessions 
six times: ‘Je souffre moi-meme quand je le lis; jentre dans ses douleurs, et je 
me dis: que n’ai-je été assez heureux pour le connaître? Comme je lui aurais 
ouvert mon âme!” This identification involved fundamental notions about the 


5. D’Alembert, ‘Essai sur la société des gens de lettres et des grands, sur la réputation, sur les 
Mécènes, et sur les récompenses littéraires”, in d’Alembert, Mélanges de littérature, d'histoire et 
de philosophie (1752; Amsterdam 1773), p.367 and 403. | OA. 

6. Philippe-François Nazaire Fabre d’Eglantine, Les Gens de lettres ou le poète provincial à 
Paris, published posthumously in Fabre’s Mélanges littéraires par une société des gens de lettres 
(Paris 1827), p.100. 

7. Jacques-Pierre Brissot, Journal du Licée de Londres, vol. i (London 1784), p.223. 
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nature of literature, the role of writers, and rhetoric. Brissot attacked ‘nos 
aristocrates littéraires’ for their use of wit, a Voltairean weapon that had done 
service in the early campaign against the Church but that now was being used 
to reinforce lax morals and repressive politics: ‘On sert par ses plaisanteries la 
cause du despotisme.’® Carra also associated wit with immorality and despo- 
tism. In attacking Calonne’s ministry, he proclaimed the necessity of a rhetoric 
of passionate denunciation: ‘L’idiome de la vertu ne connaît point d’accom- 
modement avec celui du vice.” 

This idiom runs through all the anti-government pamphleteering of the 
1780s and into Robespierre’s diatribes against wit under the Terror. While 
demanding the removal of a bust of Helvétius from the Jacobin Club, he 
denounced all the philosophes but one, Jean-Jacques Rousseau: 


Je ne vois ici que deux hommes dignes de notre hommage, Brutus et J.-J. Rousseau. 
Mirabeau doit tomber, Helvétius doit tomber aussi; Helvétius était un intrigant, un 
misérable bel esprit, un étre immoral, un des plus cruels persécuteurs de ce bon 
J.-J. Rousseau, le plus digne de nos hommages. Si Helvétius avait existé de nos jours, 
n’allez pas croire qu’il eût embrassé la cause de la liberté: il eût augmenté la foule des 
intrigants beaux esprits qui désolent aujourd’hui la patrie.!° 


The literary landscape was undergoing a transformation when the Revolution 
broke out. It was being polarised around two positions: one associated with 
Voltaire, enlightened reform, moderation, and wit; the other identified with 
Rousseau, popular revolution, radicalism, and passion. Of course, those ex- 
tremes did not exclude a middle ground, nor did they rule out the possibility 
of counter-tendencies and exceptions, but by 10 August 1792 Rousseauism 
was exerting the strongest pull. Among Girondins and Montagnards alike, it 
mobilised the passions generated in Grub Street; it fed into a new, democratic 
political culture, born also from street life; and it helped destroy the literary 
system of the ancien régime — the salons, academies, theatres, booksellers’ guild, 
privileged journals, sinecures, pensions, and all the rest. 

Such, in short, is how I think the sociology of literature can contribute to 
an understanding of the revolutionary process in eighteenth-century France. 
But literature and revolution cannot be reduced to sociology, and I proposed 
this model only in the hope that it would help historians to study a cultural 
revolution within the Revolution of 1789-1795. I did not refer to theory, 
because I am not a theoretician and because I prefer to leave the conceptual 


8. Jacques-Pierre Brissot, Examen critique des Voyages dans l'Amérique septentrionale de M. le 
marquis de Chastellux (London 1786), p.127-29. 

g. Jean-Louis Carra, M. de Calonne tout entier (Brussels 1788), p.vii-viii. 
_ 10. Œuvres de Maximilien Robespierre, ed. Marc Bouloiseau and Albert Soboul (Paris 1958), 
1X.143-44. 
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basis of my argument implicit in the narrative. But history, too, is a field, and 
styles change in it, just as in literature. Today, historians tend to begin 
books with discourses on method and surveys of historiography, positioning 
themselves relative to others in what they construe to be professional discourse. 
They try to be self-reflective, dialogical, or downright postmodern; and they 
challenge me to do the same. I would rather get on with the job, as I understand 
it. But I owe my critics answers; and having sketched the argument once more, 
I will attempt to reply to some of the objections raised against it. 

One objection, expressed here and elsewhere by Elizabeth Eisenstein, takes 
the form of a denial that Grub Street existed in pre-revolutionary Paris.!! 
Paris had no street with that name and no milieu comparable to the hack 
writers of London satirised by Pope, Eisenstein argues. I would agree that 
there was more work available for hacks in London than in Paris after the 
expiration of the Licensing Act in 1695. But conditions were similar in the 
two cities by 1750. Expanding literacy, increased demand for all kinds of 
printed matter, a booming book trade, and intermittent relaxation of state 
controls meant that more writers were needed; and the prestige attached to 
famous authors like Pope and Voltaire meant that more came forth to satisfy 
the demand. To live from one’s pen was something else, however. In Paris as 
in London, contemporary sources abound in references to poets starving in 
garrets and hacks scribbling in basements. While Pope pilloried dunces and 
dullness, Voltaire mocked ‘pauvres diables’ and ‘la basse littérature’. True, ‘la 
canaille de la littérature’, as he called it,!* did not cluster in a single street, 
though many writers of this stripe could be found in Diderot’s neighbourhood 
around the rue Mouffetard. But the London scribblers also scattered. By 1750 
most of them had moved out of Grub Street (Milton had lived near it, Samuel 
Johnson did not) and had found digs in Cripplegate, Moorfields, and other 
sections of the city. ‘Grub Street’, as the term was used by Pope, Swift, Defoe, 
Fielding, Gay, and The Grub-Street Journal, should not be taken literally. It 
was primarily a metaphor to describe the same variety of scribblers as those 
who lived in Paris. 

To deny that Paris contained a large population of such writers is to fly in 


11. In addition to Eisenstein’s essay in this volume, see her Grub Street abroad (Oxford 
1992), ch.5. | 

12. Voltaire scattered these epithets throughout his polemical writing. See especially his poem 
‘Le pauvre diable’ and the articles entitled ‘Auteurs’, ‘Charlatan’, ‘Gueux’, ‘Philosophe’, and 
‘Quisquis’ in his Dictionnaire philosophique. For a more detailed discussion of ‘Le pauvre diable 
and Le Neveu de Rameau, the two works of fiction that most vividly evoke life in Grub Street, 
Paris, see my essay, ‘The life of a “poor devil” in the republic of letters’, Essays on the age of 
Enlightenment in honor of Ira O. Wade, ed. Jean Macary (Geneva and Paris 1977), p.39-92. 

13. Pat Rogers, Grub Street: study of a sub-culture (London 1972), esp. ch.2. 
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the face of a great deal of evidence. References to them abound in standard 
works: the Dictionnaire des journalistes directed by Jean Sgard, for example, or 
the Dictionnaire des lettres françaises: le XVIIIe siècle edited by François 
Moureau, or the Littérature française by René Pomeau and his collaborators — 
not to mention the finest book of all, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution 
française by Daniel Mornet. True, the biographies of those writers usually 
remained clouded in obscurity, but one can see a common pattern in their 
lives by studying the police files, which I am now preparing for publication. 
Here are a few extracts: 


AUBLET de Maubuy: C’est un jeune homme qui a perdu ses père et mère et qui a 
d’abord été abbé, ensuite clerc de procureur et enfin sans état. Il était en pension en 
attendant un emploi, paraissant en avoir un grand besoin. Il a de l’esprit, fait des vers 
et beaucoup de satires tant contre le clergé que contre le Parlement, qu’il faisait 
imprimer par Beauvais, où il allait souvent manger. 


BARET: Il a été anciennement clerc de notaire, ensuite il a quitté pour faire des 
pantomimes pour Opéra Comique. Il se dit aussi auteur d’un roman qu’il cherche à 
faire imprimer, intitulé Les Amours d’Alzidor et de Chorizée [Les Amours d’Alcidor et de 
Charitée], traduit du grec, qui n’a pas dans la suite eu le moindre succès, non plus 
qu’une comédie intitulée Les Colifichets, à la tête de laquelle il avait mis une préface 
contre les comédiens, qui, je crois, n’était pas de lui. C’est un fort mauvais sujet qui 
est dans la misère et que son mauvais caractère y fera rester longtemps. Il a travaillé 
pour moi [that is, for Joseph d’Heémery, inspecteur de la librairie, presumably as a 
spy], et j’en ai été peu content. 


BARRE (de la): C’est un homme qui appartient a d’honnétes gens et qui a été revétu 
d’une charge de contrôleur de l’extraordinaire des guerres, qu’il a été obligé de vendre 
par des malheurs, de façon qu’il est présentement dans une misère affreuse. Il a de 
Pesprit et fait de bonne prose et de mauvais vers. Il a été occupé dans les dernières 
guerres par M. de Puysieulx, ministre des affaires étrangères, à faire des écrits sur les 
hollandais, qui ont été imprimés et pour lesquels il a reçu des gratifications. Depuis la 
paix faite, n’ayant aucune ressource, il s’est adonné entièrement à La Foliot [a 
publisher], qui le fait vivre, et pour laquelle il fait de temps en temps quelques petits 
ouvrages que La Foliot vend. 


CHAUMEIX: Il est auteur des Préjugés légitimes contre l'Encyclopédie, de l Examen critique 
du livre de l'Esprit, des Réflexions critiques sur un article du Journal encyclopédique, et 
d’une Réponse à deux articles du Mercure et du Journal encyclopédique. [...] Il a beaucoup 
d’esprit, sait parfaitement le latin sans avoir fait aucune étude. Etant à Orléans, il a 
élevé plusieurs jeunes gens, parents à l’épouse de M. de St. Vincent, conseiller au 
Parlement. Cependant il a si mal fait ses affaires qu’il a été obligé de s’en aller d'Orléans 
sans payer ses dettes et de venir à Paris, où il a d’abord été précepteur chez Viard, 
maitre de pension, rue de Seine près la Pitié. Cette pension étant tombée, Chaumeix 
s’est retiré dans l’Auberge de la Croix d’Or, rue de la Tisseranderie, où il s’était 
amouraché de la servante, a qui il avait fait une promesse de mariage avec un dédit de 
3000 livres. Ayant manqué de parole à cette fille, pour l’apaiser et retirer sa promesse, 
Hérissant, librairie Parvis Notre Dame, lui a donné au nom de Chaumeix la somme 
de 300 [livres]. Chaumeix a depuis, c’est-à-dire il y a environ six mois, épousé la sœur 
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de la femme du sieur Alain, maitre de pension, rue du Cheval Vert, de laquelle il n’a 
rien eu et qui est une diablesse qui ne vaut rien. 


LAMBERT: En 1746 vivait avec la fille d’un nommé Antoine, employé dans les vivres, 
la faisait passer pour sa femme et logeait avec elle sous ce titre chez la veuve Bailly, en 
chambre garnie, sous le nom de Carré, où cette fille est accouchée d’un garçon. Ensuite 
ils s’en sont allés sans payer une somme de 850 livres. La femme Bailly, ayant été 
instruite de sa demeure au bout de sept ans, vient de présenter au Magistrat un 
mémoire contre lui, ce qui a fait qu’il a pris des arrangements pour le paiement de 
cette somme dans l’espace de deux ans. Cette femme demeure présentement avec lui 
sous le titre de gouvernante et a son petit garçon avec lui. Il a fait des Lettres d’un 
seigneur hollandais en trois volumes en 1744, où il discutait les intérêts des princes dans 
la dernière guerre. Il composa cet ouvrage par ordre de M. le comte d’Argenson, qui 
lui fit avoir des gratifications. Il a publié depuis un Recueil d'observations en quinze 
volumes in-douze chez Prault fils. C’est une très mauvaise compilation de différents 
auteurs. [...] Enfin il vient de donner une Histoire littéraire du règne de Louis Quatorze, 
en trois volumes, in-quarto, qu’il a fait imprimer à ses frais, aucun libraire n’ayant 
voulu s’en charger. Mansart, l’architecte du roi, lui a avancé les fonds necéssaires pour 
cette entreprise. [...] Il a obtenu pour cet ouvrage une pension de 600 livres que 
d’Argenson lui a fait avoir. Il y a apparence que ce ministre fait plus de cas de lui 
comme mouche [spy] que comme auteur.“ 


A motley lot; but for all their differences, they lived in the same conditions 
and devised similar tactics to confront common problems. They cultivated 
protectors, scrambled for pensions, tried to score successes in the theatre, 
dabbled in journalism, tutored and translated, wrote pamphlets for and against 
the government, spied for the police as the occasion arose, raised or abandoned 
children as circumstances permitted; and when they came to the end of their 
rope, they sometimes died like the abbé d’Alainval: 


Etant tombé en apoplexie au mois de septembre 1752, étant à dîner chez M. Bertin 
des parties casuelles, il [Bertin] lui mit deux louis dans sa poche et le renvoya. Comme 
il n’y avait pas de quoi le soigner chez lui, on le transporta à l’'Hôtel-Dieu, où il a 
traîné longtemps. A la fin il est resté paralytique et il est réduit présentement à chercher 
une place à Bicêtre ou aux Incurables. Quelle triste fin pour un homme d’esprit.l 


In Paris as in London, ها‎ basse littérature produced a low-life of its own: 
there is no getting round the conclusion or the vertical metaphor attached to 
it. But the historians of French literature have not explored Grub Street, at 
least not before the advent of Balzac. Illusions perdues revealed the existence of 
a whole world, which could not be reached through the high road of literary 
history and did not come from nowhere. Balzac’s world is usually taken as the 


14. Bibliothéque nationale, n.a.fr. 10781-10783. I have not been able to identify Barre. The 
other authors are Jean Zorobabel Aublet de Maubuy, Paul Baret, Abraham-Joseph Chaumeix 
and Claude-François Lambert. 
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beginning of the modern era in literature, but it also can be seen as the end of 
a much older history, which goes back to the scribbling of Scarron, the /ibelles 
of Aretino, and the laments from the Latin Quarter of Rutebeuf and Villon. I 
cannot do justice to that story; but in trying to see literary life in the eighteenth 
century from the bottom up, I think I saw a subject worth pursuing. 

One line of pursuit, as already explained, led to a great deal of counting and 
categorising. However imperfect, it all points to a conclusion about the basic 
facts of literary life: the population of writers expanded enormously during 
the eighteenth century, and much of the expansion took place in Grub Street. 
The essays in this volume do not challenge this conclusion, yet none of them 
confronts the implications of it. In order to show where I think the argument 
leads next, and where it has been misunderstood, I will try to rework it in a 
way that makes its implications clear. 

Grub Street was a symbolic landscape as well as a social milieu. Because so 
many writers inhabited it, they worked it into their writing; and it came to 
occupy an important place in the literary imagination. Once we begin to look 
for them, we can spot Grub Street motifs everywhere in eighteenth-century 
literature, including some of its greatest works: Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau, and Rousseau’s Confessions. Not that 
any text can be seen as a photograph of social reality. On the contrary, writers 
used Grub Street imaginatively and polemically, for purposes of their own. 
Voltaire invoked it as a way to stigmatise his enemies, just as Pope did in the 
Dunciad. Several of them appear in ‘Le pauvre diable’ as illustrations of an 
argument that brings out the Malthusian predicament of Grub Street even 
while parodying it. So many scribblers were swarming through ‘la basse 
littérature’, Voltaire wrote, that they threatened to devour its resources: 


Jadis Egypte eut moins de sauterelles.!6 


A generation later Rivarol plucked this metaphor from ‘Le pauvre diable’ 
and inserted it in the middle of a mock survey of all the fifth-rate poets he 
could identify from literary reviews. He found 672 of them — real poets, as I 
confirmed by checking his sources. He made them look ridiculous by presenting 
his work, Le Petit almanach de nos grands hommes, as the literary equivalent of 
a botanical survey of insects: 


Pour moi, auditeur bénévole, frappé de la riche nomenclature de tant d’écrivains 
inconnus, je ne pus me défendre d’une réflexion que je communiquai à mes voisins. 
[...] N’est-ce pas, leur disais-je, une chose bien étrange et bien humiliante pour l’espèce 
humaine, que cette manie des historiens de ne citer qu’une dizaine, tout au plus, de 


16. Voltaire, ‘Le pauvre diable’, in Œuvres complètes (n.p. 1785), xiv.162. 
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grands écrivains. [...] Si j’écrivais l’histoire naturelle, croyez-vous que je ne citerais 
que les éléphants, les rhinocéros, et les baleines! Non, Messieurs, je descendrais avec 
plaisir de ces colosses imposants aux plus petits animalcules, et vous sentiriez s’accroitre 
et s’attendrir votre admiration pour la nature, quand j’arriverais avec vous à cette foule 
innombrable de familles, de tribus, de nations, de républiques et d’empires cachés sous 
un brin d’herbe.!7 


The subject did not seem funny to writers situated outside the academies 
and salons. When they discussed the lot of marginal authors, they expressed 
indignation or outrage, and they pictured literary life as a struggle between 
insiders and outsiders. The landscape as it appeared from this perspective 
can best be studied in Louis-Sébastien Mercier’s Tableau de Paris. Mercier 
employed a rhetoric of oppositions. He contrasted men of letters in general to 
‘les grands’ at the court. Then, within the world of letters, he opposed the 
poor to the rich, the virtuous to the privileged, the independent to the 
protected, the professionals of the Left Bank to the pensioned of the Right 
Bank, and the men of feeling who honoured Rousseau to the men of wit who 
aped Voltaire. Institutions embodied the same set of contrasts: the Musée de 
Paris (a voluntary association on the Left Bank, which was open to all writers) 
versus the Académie frangaise (a corporation with a royal charter situated in 
the Louvre and limited to forty ‘immortals’), boulevard theatres versus the 
Comédie frangaise, vaudeville versus opera, the trade in uncensored books 
versus the trade in books with privileges. Everywhere Mercier detected a 
process of polarisation, and he came down vehemently on the side of the 
underprivileged. To cite two typical passages: 


Ecoutez un M. Chamfort; il est d’une stérilité parfaite; eh bien! il vous prouvera qu’un 
grand homme académicien, comme lui, ne doit rien écrire, et qu’il n’a plus qu’à 
dédaigner tout ce qu’il ne fait pas. 

Celui-ci aura attrapé quelques petites pensions, ou connaitra quelques académiciens, 
il déménage soudain du faubourg Saint-Germain, et va se loger au faubourg Saint- 
Honoré, parce qu’il est plus près de l’académie, des coteries littéraires, et surtout des 
financiers à bonne table: ainsi un dévot Musulman s’approche le plus près possible de 
la Mecque. 

Dès que le littérateur est logé près du Louvre, il oublie qu’il a été cuistre de collège, 
qu’il a arpenté pendant dix ans les rues fangeuses de l’Université; il s'intitule, avec 
Roche-Nicolas Chamfort (si bien surnommé Champsec) de la haute littérature, parce 
qu’il est dans le quartier du Palais-Royal. 


La plus déplorable des conditions, c’est de cultiver les lettres sans fortune, et voilà le 
partage du plus grand nombre des littérateurs, ils sont presque tous aux prises avec 
l’infortune. [...] Que celui qui ne se trouve pas au-dessus du besoin se garde bien de 
vouloir fonder sa subsistance sur sa plume. [...] S’il échappait à tous les pièges, en 


17. Antoine Rivarol, Le Petit almanach de nos grands hommes (n.p. 1788), p.5. 
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conservant la dignité que l’homme de lettres se doit à lui-même, il pourrait dire alors 
hardiment à ses compatriotes: ‘J’ai eu le courage que donne Pamour de la vertu.’ Tel 
fut de nos jours J. J. Rousseau. 

Quelle différence du cultiver les lettres, comme M. de Voltaire, avec cent mille 
livres de rente. [...] Voltaire, au lieu de se moquer amèrement, dans ‘Le Pauvre 
Diable’, des auteurs indigents, aurait mieux fait de les soulager d’une partie de sa 
fortune. [...] Ce ne sont point les académiciens qui pâtissent, ni les historiographes, ni 
M. Moreau, ni M. Desormeaux qui a écrit l Histoire de la Maison de Bourbon, qu’il 
aime si tendrement; mais une foule de gens de mérite, modestes, studieux, et qui, 
trompés dans leur jeunesse par les décevantes douceurs des belles-lettres, paient cher 
l'attrait fatal qui les a conduit à leur culture. ® 


Mercier’s remarks should not be taken literally. They show how the literary 
world was construed by someone who tried to rise through its ranks and found 
his path blocked by privilege and protections. Mercier actually rose quite 
high — high enough to have his plays performed by the Comédie italienne, to 
sell his manuscripts for impressive prices to publishers, and to consider himself 
worthy of one of Calonne’s pensions. But when he applied for a pension, he 
found himself relegated to the mass of scribblers whose lot he deplored. ‘Les 
gens de lettres de Paris, en général, sont ravis de ces faveurs. Trois cents 
d’entre eux ont sollicité ces pensions, jusqu’a Mercier’, Mallet Du Pan 
reported, noting that the world of letters was overpopulated with ambitious 
young men ‘qui se font auteurs, meurent de faim, mendient méme, et font des 
brochures’. The scramble for pensions bruised a great many egos and stirred 
emotions that may sound trite today but rang true on the eve of the Revolution. 
Thus Mercier, once more, on underprivileged genius: ‘[Il] tombe et pleure 
aux pieds d’une barriére invincible qui arréte sa noble patience. [...] Obligé 
de renoncer, en soupirant, à la gloire qu’il idolatre, il frémit en vain à la porte 
de la carrière qui ne s'ouvre point.’ This theme echoed up and down Grub 
Street. Brissot, Fabre, Carra, Marat, and other future Jacobins took it up and 
turned it against the entire social order of the ancien régime. Does it belong 
among the ideological origins of the Revolution? 

I believe it does, but to my critics, especially Elizabeth Eisenstein, Jeremy 
Popkin, and Daniel Gordon, that argument smells suspiciously of sociological 
reductionism. Worse, it seems to provide a way of denying the Enlightenment 


18. Because the Tableau de Paris went through so many metamorphoses — from two to twelve 
volumes between 1781 and 1788 — the cited texts can be located most easily under Mercier’s 
chapter headings, which remained consistent: ‘La littérature du faubourg Saint-Germain et celle 
du faubourg Saint-Honoré’ and ‘Misère des auteurs’. Mercier repeated the same themes in many 
of his other works, notably De la littérature et des littérateurs (1778) and Mon bonnet de nuit (1784). 

19. Jacques Mallet Du Pan, Mémoires et correspondance de Mallet du Pan pour servir à l’histoire 
de la Révolution frangaise, recueillis et mis en ordre par A. Sayons (Paris 1851), i.130-33. 

20. Mercier, Tableau de Paris, ‘Second théâtre français’. 
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and even of debunking the idealism that inspired many writers and revolu- 
tionaries. Much of this dispute turns on disagreement about the nature of 
biography. By exposing the self-interest that underlay many careers, I seem to 
my critics to reject ideas as a force in history. 

I must say in reply that I do indeed find inconsistencies between ideas and 
interests. In studying careers, I find them shot through with contradictions. 
But, instead of concluding from this evidence that ideas had no importance, I 
argue the opposite. I try to demonstrate how inconsistencies and contradictions 
sharpened thought and provided much of the energy that impelled it. My aim 
is not simply to reconstruct the social context of ideas but to show how living 
through contradictions drove writers to think them through. 

The case of Jacques-Pierre Brissot has aroused the most controversy. When 
I began to follow his career, I took him to be the person he described in his 
memoirs: a pure example of the philosopher turned revolutionary. But when 
I came upon his correspondence with his publisher, the Société Typographique 
de Neuchatel (STN), things looked more complicated. Brissot published a 
succession of books, one more high-minded than the other, at his own expense, 
but he could not pay the printing bills. And after attempting to establish a 
literary club dedicated to the causes of Enlightenment in London, he was 
thrown into debtors’ prison. Upon his release, he returned to Paris and was 
promptly locked up in the Bastille on suspicion of collaborating with a group 
of French expatriates in London, who supported themselves by blackmailing 
the French court and by libelling the courtiers who would not pay blackmail. 
Despite some compromising connections with a leading /ibelliste, the ‘marquis’ 
de Pelleport, Brissot persuaded the police to release him in September 1784. 
But at that point, when he had a wife and a new baby to support, he owed so 
much to the STN (12,301 livres) and to the backer of his London enterprise 
(13,335 livres) — the equivalent of fifty years’ wages for a skilled artisan — that 
he faced certain bankruptcy. He was rescued by the radical Genevan financier, 
Etienne Claviére. In return, Brissot wrote pamphlets, full of Rousseauistic 
rhetoric, that were intended to promote Claviére’s speculations on the Parisian 
Bourse by exposing inflated stock. Claviére also financed Brissot’s journey to 
the United States in 1788 — not merely to study a republican government at 
first hand, as Brissot claimed in his memoirs, but primarily to buy up the 
paper currency issued by the former colonies in the hope that they would be 
redeemed at something close to their face value by the new federal government. 
A paper trail, which extended from the American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, Mass., to the New York Historical Society in Manhattan, proved 
that Brissot actually bought up a good deal of the American debt for Claviere. 

The trail had started in the manuscripts of the STN in Neuchatel. Before 
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crossing the ocean, it led to correspondence of the foreign ministry at the Quai 
d'Orsay, Claviére’s account books in the Archives nationales, and the papers of 
the lieutenant general of police, Jean-Charles-Pierre Lenoir, in the Bibliothèque 
municipale of Orléans. The manuscripts in Orléans contained the most ex- 
plosive material, because Lenoir revealed that, after his release from the 
Bastille, Brissot had worked for the police as a spy. Lenoir’s testimony should 
not be taken at face value, because he wrote it in exile, at least fifteen years 
after the events he described, and he may have wanted to malign one of the 
revolutionaries who had driven him out of the country. But the reputation of 
having spied for the police dogged Brissot throughout the Revolution. I have 
traced it through dozens of pamphlets and journals without arriving at a firm 
conclusion. But I think it probable that Brissot did work for the police in some 
capacity — perhaps supplying reports on fellow writers — that his contemporaries 
associated with spying. Others in his situation did the same. Traces of their 
activity show up everywhere in the papers of the Bastille. Such was the lot of 
writers trapped in Grub Street. 

I took Brissot’s case to be typical of the careers that led through many twists 
and turns from Grub Street to the Revolution. My critics have taken it, quite 
fairly, as a target, in order to attack the general thesis behind it. But they have 
not come up with any new evidence or exposed any inconsistency in mine. 
Instead, they point to a contradiction: Brissot expressed such high-minded 
sentiments in his pre-revolutionary writing and threw himself into the Revo- 
lution with so much idealism that he could not have been a hack, much less a 
police spy. That contradiction, as I see it, should serve as the starting-point 
to open up an interpretation, not as a clincher to close one. It was by living 


21. I originally published this account of Brissot’s career as a preliminary sketch for a full- 
scale biography: “The Grub Street style of revolution: J.-P. Brissot, police spy’, Journal of modern 
history 40 (1968), p.301-27. A draft of the biography has lain unpublished in a drawer since then, 
because I had not done enough research to carry it beyond 1789 and because I decided to 
postpone it in order to pursue what I took to be a more important topic, the history of books, 
which first captured my attention while I was working on Brissot in the papers of the STN. But 
I have transcribed Brissot’s correspondence with the STN — 162 letters — and will publish it 
soon on the Internet, in order to make it available to other scholars. My interpretation of Brissot’s 
career has been attacked by Frederick A. de Luna, and I have replied with further documentation: 
see ‘Forum: interpreting Brissot’, French historical studies 17 (1991), p.159-205. Elizabeth Eisen- 
stein has joined the attack in ch.5 of her Grub Street abroad: aspects of the French cosmopolitan 
press from the age of Louis XIV to the French Revolution (Oxford 1992), where, as in her 
contribution to the present volume, she takes my remark that Brissot remained trapped in Grub 
Street to mean literally that he could not travel out of Paris. I meant it figuratively, as above, to 
indicate the inability of impecunious authors to escape from the conditions of /4 basse littérature. 
Many of them did try to escape by pursuing jobs as tutors and journalists outside France. A few, 
like Pierre Rousseau, succeeded; but most joined the motley crowd of international intellectual 
adventurers studied by Alexandre Stroev in Les Aventuriers des Lumières (Paris 1997). 
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through the contradictions built into life in Grub Street that Brissot acquired 
the passion to destroy the ancien régime. In order to understand that experience, 
it is not enough to read his published works. One must pursue the trail of his 
career into the archives. Rich as they are, the printed sources will not take one 
far enough to create a social history of ideas. 

Whether I am right or wrong on the question of Brissot’s spying, his case 
raises another issue: does self-interest vitiate commitment to a cause? I 
attempted to address that problem by returning to Claviére’s speculations on 
the Bourse. His account books demonstrate beyond doubt that he com- 
missioned writers, including Mirabeau, to produce pamphlets that promoted 
his bets as a baissier (bear) on futures in shares of the Compagnie des eaux de 
Paris and the Compagnie des assurances contre les incendies. To the modern 
reader, the Rousseauistic rhetoric of the pamphlets looks hypocritical when 
held up against the entries in Claviére’s accounts where he recorded his profits 
from those speculations. But I think that Claviére sincerely believed in the 
Rousseauism of the pamphlets, just as he believed in an article of a draft for 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man that he wrote in 1789: ‘Que la conservation 
des mœurs étant absolument nécessaire au maintien du contrat social, toutes 
les opérations de finance pour le service public doivent être considérées dans 
leur rapport avec les mœurs.” Clavière meant to make money, and he also 
meant the moral that he drew from that experience: finance should be directed 
according to principles derived from Rousseau’s Du contrat social.” 

It would be tedious to go over all the other disputes about biography that 
divide me from my critics, but I should mention two. In an article on abbé 
André Morellet, I attempted to show how a partisan of the Enlightenment 
constructed a career: how Morellet won a place in the Sorbonne, the protection 
of the chancellor to Stanislas Leszczynski, an entrée into the salon of Mme 
Geoffrin, some well earned sympathy during a two-month sojourn in the 
Bastille, sponsorship from Voltaire, patronage from the finance ministry, 
election to the Académie frangaise, a pension here, a benefice there, and by 
the outbreak of the Revolution an annual income of 28,275 livres plus a Parisian 
town house and a country estate. 

This account has been attacked by Daniel Gordon as ‘populist’, ‘materialist’, 
and ‘debunking’. Gordon takes my argument to be that Morellet had sold 


22. BN, n.a.fr. 9534, f.410. For a general discussion of these issues, see my ‘Ideology on the 
Bourse’, in L Image de la Révolution française, ed. Michel Vovelle (Paris and Oxford 1989), 
.124-39. 
$ a Daniel Gordon, ‘Beyond the social history of ideas: Morellet and the Enlightenment’, in 
André Morellet (1727-1819) in the republic of letters and the French Revolution, ed. Jeffrey Merrick 
and Dorothy Medlin (New York 1995), p.45-46. My essay on Morellet, ‘An exemplary career’, 
appears in the same volume, p. 5-26. 
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himself to the power structure of the ancien régime and therefore could not be 
genuinely committed to the cause of the Enlightenment. In fact I argued the 
opposite: I tried to show how enlistment in Voltaire’s ‘church’ entailed 
integration in the sociopolitical élite. Morellet did not experience those two 
phenomena as a contradiction. On the contrary, he followed a strategy de- 
veloped by Voltaire himself: to enlighten from above by cultivating men in 
power. Morellet believed he was promoting the cause by advancing himself; 
and there is no reason to doubt his good faith, although Diderot had some 
doubts when he learned that Morellet was courting the Maupeou government: 
‘Il s’est montré comme un vilain mercenaire qui vend sa plume au gouvernment 
contre ses وی ول وه‎ 

I do not believe that the study of careers can replace the study of ideas, but 
it is a legitimate enterprise — in fact, a necessary one for the historian who 
wants to situate the philosophes in the world of power and prestige that they 
actually inhabited. By doing so, he or she can avoid the anachronistic view of 
the eighteenth-century intellectual as a free spirit, soaring unimpeded through 
the realm of pure reason. To make their way in the world, they had to make 
compromises and play according to the rules of the game. But what were those 
rules, and how was the game actually played? 

My first attempt to find out turned into a biographical sketch of Jean- 
Baptiste-Antoine Suard. His career seemed particularly revealing, because, 
like Morellet’s, it was a success story which could be documented in detail. 
When Suard set out to make his way as a man of letters in Paris, he soon 
discovered that he could not live from his pen. Instead, armed with letters of 
introduction and a good deal of charm, he sought protectors; and he found 
them — in the camp of the Voltaireans, the salons, the academies, and the 
government. They intervened to get him positions on journals, not merely for 
a salary, but sometimes for a share in a privilege, which brought a pension and 
even an apartment. When the all-powerful Choiseuliste party at Versailles 
gave Suard and abbé François Arnaud the privilege of the Gazette de France 
in 1762, they collected 10,000 livres each and farmed out most of the writing. 
The copy came prepared by the ministry of foreign affairs; when the ministry 
changed hands in 1771, they were fired but received an indemnity of 2,500 
livres a year. Suard continued to accumulate pensions as follows: 


2,500 l. onthe Gazette de France 
8001. from baron d’Holbach 
1,200 l. on the Almanach royal 


24. Diderot to Sophie Volland, 23 August 1769, in Diderot, Correspndance, ed. Georges Roth 
and Jean Varloot (Paris 1955-70), ix.120. 
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12,000? l. on the Journal de Paris (for censoring) 
2,400 l. on theatrical productions (for censoring) 
4,900 l. on the ministry of foreign affairs. 


By 1789 Suard lived in grand style, with a country retreat and a salon of his 
own in a Parisian town house. A quarrel with the duc de Richelieu had led to 
the annulment of his election to the Académie francaise in 1772, supposedly 
because of his links with the Encyclopedists; but he re-entered the Academy 
two years later and had already declared himself a happy man in 1773: ‘Otez 
la douleur physique, existence est fort bonne et tout est bien.” 

Did this cosseted life in the best of all possible worlds mean that Suard felt 
no allegiance to the Enlightenment? Certainly not. Like Voltaire, he understood 
that the best way to promote their cause was to mobilize protectors and to 
diffuse ideas from strategic positions in the power structure like the great 
salons, the Comédie frangaise, and the Gazette de France. But, unlike Voltaire, 
Suard never fought in the front lines. He belonged to a later generation, when 
Voltaire’s ‘church’ had become established, and he enjoyed a comfortable seat 
in the front pew. 

My thesis about the establishment of the Enlightenment seems outrageous 
to some of my critics, but they misunderstand it. I do not claim that ideas can 
be explained by economic interests, but that they can become fashionable 
and that fashions can contribute powerfully to their diffusion. The High 
Enlightenment was the height of fashion by the time of Voltaire’s triumphal 
return to Paris in 1778. Voltaire himself fought bigotry and injustice to the 
end, and his followers followed suit; but they did not suffer as he did. Suard’s 
translation of William Robertson’s History of the reign of the Emperor Charles 
V did a great deal to spread the ideas of the Scottish Enlightenment. But 
Suard wrote little of his own, apart from journal articles and a tract in favour 
of the cause that aroused his greatest passion, Gluckisme. As a censor, he tried 
to prevent the performance of Beaumarchais’s Le Mariage de Figaro and 
Chénier’s Charles IX. He found little to censor in the Journal de Paris, because 
it rarely published anything that could offend anyone. But an offensive poem 
about a foreign princess provoked the Garde des sceaux to suspend it briefly 
in 1785; and, when he wanted a man who could guarantee that the Journal 
would maintain the right tone, he called in Suard. 

What was that tone? An article in the Journal de Paris defined it as follows: 


Le bon ton est le ton du grand monde. Il se sent mieux qu’il ne se définit. C’est une 
facilité noble dans le propos, une politesse dans les expressions, une décence dans le 
25. See ‘The High Enlightenment’, p.3-7, and the article on Suard in Dictionnaire des journalistes 


(1600-1789), ed. Jean Sgard (Grenoble 1976), p.345, from which the quotation is taken. 
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maintien, une convenance dans les égards; une manière de rendre qui ne confond ni 
les rangs, ni les titres, ni les états, ni les personnes.”° 


Suard’s genius consisted in his ability to maintain this tone. He had perfect 
pitch. The grand monde rewarded him for it; and he went down with the grand 
monde, pensions and all, when the Revolution wiped it out. 

Politeness helped Suard’s social advancement but it also served as an 
instrument of Enlightenment. Voltaire made it a major theme of his writing 
and turned it against the bigotry embedded in high society. Good manners, he 
argued, meant decency, moderation, and toleration, as opposed to inhumanity, 
prejudice, and persecution. Politeness was good for the health of the state, as 
the code of conduct in the utopian Eldorado in Candide makes explicit. 
Religious fanaticism tore apart the body politic, and it was also bad manners — 
or, perhaps worse, bad taste. What gentleman would be so tasteless as to 
assault his neighbour over a disagreement about transsubstantiation or defend 
the barbarities of the Old Testament at a dinner table, with ladies present? 
Exposed on its aesthetic front, vulnerable in its snobbery, polite society found 
no reply to these arguments, especially when Voltaire made his enemies look 
laughable. Bon ton included laughter, the kind that cascaded down the social 
hierarchy, burying its victims in the lower ranks. As Voltaire kept insisting in 
the tactical instructions that he sent from Ferney to d’Alembert in Paris: ‘Il 
faut mettre les rieurs de notre côté.” Wit, taste, tone — such were the weapons 
wielded by the Voltaireans, and they contributed mightily to the spread of the 
Enlightenment." 

Rousseau hated them. He broke rank and fought back by mobilizing 
sentiment. In describing his counter-strategy, which split the Enlightenment 
down the middle and opened the way to a deeper critique of the social order, 
I have encountered another kind of criticism: I am accused of taking Rousseau 
literally and so of slipping into a ‘masculinist’ discourse that relegates the 
better half of humanity to the domestic sphere. What about the women? 

I admit that I rely heavily on Rousseau; but, instead of reading him literally, 
I try to interpret him in the way that anthropologists take testimony from 


26. Journal de Paris, 31 January 1783. 

27.1 have tried to develop this argument in ‘The literary revolution of 1789’, Studies in 
eighteenth-century culture 21 (1991), p.19-26. Further documentation can be found in the French 
version of that essay: ‘Littérature et révolution’, in my Gens de lettres, gens du livre (Paris 
1992), ch.5. 

28. Dena Goodman, The Republic of letters: a cultural history of the French Enlightenment (Ithaca 
1994), ch.2. The accusation of ‘masculinist assumptions’ appears on p.73. Goodman follows 
Daniel Gordon and Elizabeth Eisenstein in rejecting my account of the careers of Brissot, 
Morellet, and Suard; and she takes from Dominick LaCapra the strange notion that I oppose 
the reading of texts (p.64). 
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native informants. In fact, I argue that Rousseau invented anthropology and 
that he did so just as Freud invented psychoanalysis, by doing it to himself. 
First in the Discours sur les sciences et les arts, then in the Lettre à d Alembert, 
and finally in the Confessions, Rousseau looked into his life and saw what was 
destroying it: culture, culture as a way of life in high society and as a code that 
he had tried to internalize in order to break into the Parisian world of letters. 
He had acquired enough of the trappings of this culture — a sword, a collection 
of fine shirts, a working-class mistress, and a string of abandoned children — 
to look like most of the other authors struggling to climb out of Grub Street. 
But, unlike them, he diagnosed the culture of the grand monde as a disease. It 
was a cancer which had destroyed the moral fibre of the original Jean-Jacques 
from Calvinistic, republican Geneva and which was eating away at everyone 
under the ancien régime.?? 

Rousseau put together his concept of culture from many sources, including 
Machiavelli and Montesquieu, but I think Voltaire provided him with the key 
ingredient; for, in his Essai sur les mœurs and Le Siècle de Louis XIV, Voltaire 
showed how the culture developed by men of letters under Louis XIV had 
made France the dominant state of Europe — and, further, how that kind of 
culture drove all history forward, from the ancients to the moderns. Voltaire 
understood this power positively. By designing the theatre-state of Versailles, 
he argued, Molière became the ‘législateur des bienséances du monde’. 
Rousseau accepted this argument and then stood it on its head: the morals of 
the grand monde were evil, he asserted, and the root of all evil, or the most 
egregious expression of it, was the theatre, the very institution that Voltaire 
planned to drive like a stake through the heart of the Genevan republic and 
that d’Alembert prescribed in his essay on Geneva in the Encyclopédie. In his 
Lettre a d’Alembert, Rousseau warned his fellow republicans of the danger to 
their civic health and, by doing so, produced not just a break with the 
Encyclopedists, but a breakthrough in the anthropological understanding of 
culture. No wonder that Claude Lévi-Strauss took Rousseau’s writings with 
him when he embarked for the jungle in Brazil.*" 

Although Lévi-Strauss never made contact with natural man, he photo- 
graphed so many women in a state of amazing, Amazonian nature as to give 
one pause. Does Tristes tropiques anthropologise women back into the same 


29. This argument is a summary of the interpretation I advanced in “The literary revolution 
of 89’. . . ` 2» . 
as Voltaire, Le Siècle de Louis XIV, in Œuvres historiques, Bibiothèque de la Pléiade (Paris 


1957), p.1012. | dei | 
31. For a more extensive version of this argument, see my essay ‘The social life of Rousseau: 
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corner where Rousseau had left them in Emile? The feminist readings of 
Rousseau have demonstrated that Book v of Emile provided a programme for 
men to exclude women from the public sphere during French Revolution and 
to trap them in domesticity throughout most of the next two centuries. I think 
it important to acknowledge that Rousseau also awoke in women readers a 
sense of power and purpose, which they expressed in the letters that they sent 
to him. By the end of La Nouvelle Héloise Julie dominates the other characters 
and reigns over the world she has created in the Elisée as if she were a 
sovereign. But there is no denying Rousseau’s attack on salon women for 
emasculating men and for perpetrating the aristocratic culture he deplored. 
Dena Goodman’s attempt to write a feminist cultural history of the Enlighten- 
ment therefore condemns Rousseau for sexism, while making women and the 
salons the main force behind the Enlightenment in France. I stand condemned 
too, along with Daniel Roche, Roger Chartier, and other like-minded historians, 
because I take Rousseau’s analysis of culture seriously. 


I think Goodman points to a weak spot in my early efforts at sociocultural 
history, though not in the work of my fellow travellers. (Roche’s thesis concerns 
the provincial dimension of the Enlightenment, not Parisian salons, and 
Chartier hardly considers the Enlightenment at all.) I rarely mentioned women. 
I tried to work them into my later studies of writers, but I found very few: 
only 16 (4 per cent) of the writers in the police files and 51 (3 per cent) of 
those in La France littéraire in 1784. Of course, women laboured under severe 
disadvantages, and they could be influential without being numerous. In more 
recent research I have tried to show how the most obscure of them — Marie- 
Madeleine Bonafon, author of Tanastés, a politically explosive roman à clef, 
and Mlle Saint-Phalier, whose Le Portefeuille rendu looks to me like a source 
of Diderot’s La Religieuse — played influential minor roles in the republic of 
letters. No one would minimise the parts played by Mme de Graffigny, Mme 
Du Châtelet, Mme de Charrière, and Mme de Staél. The fact remains, 
however, that women published relatively little in the eighteenth century. If 
feminist scholarship concentrates on the effort to identify a satisfactory number 
of women writers, it may lose itself in a fruitless game of cherchez la femme. 

The social construction of gender, male as well as female, offers richer 
opportunities for research. By a careful reading of literary sources, scholars 
like Lieselotte Steinbrügge, Ian Maclean, Nina Gelbart, Joan Landes, and Joan 
DeJean, have shown that François Poulain de La Barre had a more generous 
view of the female intellect in the seventeenth century than did Diderot and 
Rousseau (though not Condorcet) a hundred years later. Cartesianism may 
have done more than the Enlightenment to advance the claims of women to 
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an equal share in the life of the mind.*? Moreover, the broader-based research 
of Olwen Hufton stands as a warning against too much reliance on literature 
in gauging general attitudes, especially in arguments that identify women with 
the public sphere in the eighteenth century.# None the less, Dena Goodman 
makes the handful of women who ran Parisian salons into the dominant force 
of the public sphere in France and of the entire Enlightenment, which she 
interprets as a fundamentally feminine movement, cut off tragically by a 
resurgence of males in the Revolution.*4 

To dispute the importance of salon women would be foolish, considering 
the vast literature that has grown up since the time of the Goncourts around 
famous figures such as Mme de Tencin, Mme de Lambert, Mme Du Deffand, 
Mme Geoffrin, Mile de Lespinasse, and Mme Necker. They helped set the 
tone of life in the Parisian élite, the bon ton mentioned above, and several of 
them patronised the philosophes. How many? Perhaps half a dozen. The 
difficulty in assessing their influence derives from the complexity of the 
intellectual landscape in Paris. Some Enlightenment salons were led by men; 
some women’s salons did not favour the Enlightenment; some salons covered 
such a wide spectrum of activities that they defy classification; and most of 
the activities associated with the Enlightenment had no direct connection with 
the salons at all. To equate the Enlightenment with salons, and salons with 
women, is to eliminate most of the nuances in eighteenth-century intellectual 
life. Where does it leave the crucial groups of philosophes who met in the homes 
of d’Holbach and Helvétius? Or the militants who gathered round Mme 
Vieuxmaison? The latter went down in the police files as ‘la plus dangereuse’ 
of all the sociétés de pensée in Paris, yet they favoured Jansenism and the 
parlements’ resistance to the government, not the cause of the Enlightenment.*° 

Instead of surveying this familiar territory, Goodman prospects in three of 
its richest sites: the salons of Mme Geoffrin, Mlle de Lespinasse, and Mme 
Necker. And she comes up with a discovery: the ‘double helix of early modern 


32. See, for example, Lieselotte Steinbriigge, The Moral sex: woman’s nature in the French 
Enlightenment (New York and Oxford 1995). 

33. Besides her general surveys of women’s history, see Olwen Hufton, Women and the limits 
of citizenship in the French Revolution (Toronto 1992). : ; | 

34. Goodman, The Republic of letters, esp. p.1-10, where she identifies the Enlightenment with 
a feminine ‘civilizing force’. 

35. The report describes Mme de Vieuxmaison as follows: ‘C’est la femme d’un conseiller au 
Parlement, sœur de Mme de Vauvray et fille de M. Ath, fermier général. Elle a beaucoup d’esprit 
et fait des vers et des couplets contre tout le monde, étant très méchante. [...] Elle est maintenant 
maîtresse de M. de Latteignant, conseiller au Parlement. Cette société, dans laquelle est M. le 
marquis de Bissy, qui a été longtemps l’amant de Vauvray, est la plus dangereuse de Paris, et est 
soupçonnée vivement d’avoir enfanté Les Anecdotes de Perse. 
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France’.% The double helix consists of two strands: on the one hand, the 
monarchy; on the other, the republic of letters, a ‘polity parallel to the 
monarchy but entwined with it’ (p.1). Because the salon is the central institution 
of this other political body, and because women govern salons, salon women 
take the place of kings in governing the republic of letters: that is, in directing 
the Enlightenment (p.5-6). 

This argument owes a great deal to the sociology of Jürgen Habermas, 
whose notion of an eighteenth-century public sphere served as a model to 
criticise the mass communication industries of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Habermas imagined a setting where private individuals discussed 
public questions unconstrained by anything but the free flow of wit. Open 
debate made all participants equal, because the strongest arguments won, 
whatever the status of the debaters; and every victory for reason contributed 
to the formation of public opinion, a power outside the state which ultimately 
turned against the state. This interpretation provided a means of aligning the 
familiar work of Tocqueville and Cochin with the variety of revisionism 
sponsored by François Furet: the road to revolution, as Furet’s followers 
redesigned it, led through discourse in the public sphere rather than through 
conflict in society at large. But the revisionists failed to appreciate the role of 
women in this process, according to Dena Goldman. By governing men in 
salons, she argued, women dominated the public sphere, republicanised the 
republic of letters, and created a form of sociability ‘that gendered French 
culture, the Enlightenment, and civilization itself as feminine’. Quite a feat, 
especially given their numbers relative to those in the other institutions that 
made up the public sphere: the cafés, academies, and masonic lodges. All the 
others, even the cafés, excluded women. So the gendering succeeded against 
enormous odds: hundreds or thousands of men against less than a dozen 
women. 

Of course, nothing could be cruder than to count. Goodman pitches her 
argument at the level of sociability, where she finds that female governance 
took place by means of conversations that maintained ‘gender complementarity’ 
(p.8-9). Unfortunately there is little direct evidence of what actually happened 
in the salons. Goodman must rely on sources like Morellet’s memoirs, which 
do not suggest that liberty and equality prevailed in the world of the salons. 
In describing the salon of Mme Geoffrin, Morellet noted: 


Aprés nos diners chez elle, nous nous rendions souvent aux Tuileries, d’Alembert, 
Raynal, Helvétius, Galiani, Marmontel, Thomas, etc., pour y trouver d’autres amis, 


36. The Republic of letters, p.2. 
37. The Republic of letters, p.8, 6. 
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apprendre des nouvelles, fronder le gouvernement et philosopher tout a notre aise. 
Nous faisions cercle, assis au pied d’un arbre dans la grande allée, et nous abandonnant 
a une conversation animée et libre comme Pair que nous respirions. [...] La bonne 
femme démêlait parfaitement nos dispositions malévoles pour le ministre, qui avait 
fait déclarer la guerre à notre cher Frédéric; elle en était alarmée, et comme elle 


contenait un peu chez elle notre pétulance, elle voyait bien que nous allions quelque 
autre part fronder en liberté.*® 


In order to speak freely, the philosophes had to leave the salon and find some 
truly public space outdoors. Mme Geoffrin did not tolerate irreverent remarks 
about the government or the Church, nor did she countenance any lack of 
deference. Salons ran according to rules, not the unimpeded flow of reason; 
and they were not open to anyone without the right credentials, as Rousseau 
learned when he turned up at the salon of Mme de Bezenval and was shown 
to the servants’ quarters. Those who made it inside knew not to talk out of 
turn or out of tune. After accompanying Morellet to the salon of Mme de 
Boufflers, Alessandro Verri wrote home that he was shocked at its hierarchical 
style: ‘Notre Morellet et Marmontel se comportent devant elle avec beaucoup 
de modestie. C’est une dame qui peut faire attribuer des pensions. Mais cette 
atmosphere de cour m’a dégoûté.”*? The open, egalitarian world imagined by 
Habermas never existed. 

Does it follow that the salons were incompatible with the Enlightenment? 
Certainly not, because, as explained above, the main, Voltairean current of the 
Enlightenment flowed directly through the grand monde. Voltaire tried to 
direct it, first as a salon lion himself, then as a courtier in Versailles, and finally 
from exile in Ferney. His strategy succeeded well enough in the 1760s and 
1770s, but it ran into difficulties during the dangerous, mid-century years. 
Between 1752 and 1759 the Encyclopédie was attacked and condemned by the 
Jesuits, the Jansenists, the Parlement of Paris, the king’s Council, and the 
pope. Some of its contributors, notably the abbé de Prades, had to flee France; 
others, including d’Alembert, defected. After the attempt on Louis XV’s life 
by Robert Damiens in 1757, a royal decree threatened to hang the author of 


38. Mémoires de l'abbé Morellet de l'Académie française sur le dix-huitième siècle et sur la 
Révolution, ed. Jean-Pierre Guicciardi (Paris 1988), p.97. See also Jean-François Marmontel, 
Mémoires, ed. John Renwick (Clermont-Ferrand 1972), 1.160: ‘Il manquait à la société de Mme 
Geoffrin [...] la liberté de la pensée. Avec son doux “voilà qui est bien” elle ne laissait pas de 
tenir nos esprits comme à la lissière” Marmontel contrasted this lack of liberty with the 
unconstrained conversation in the all-male salon that met over dinner every week in the house 
of the fermier général Pelletier. bar ; | 

30. Viaggio a Parigi e Londra (1766-1767): carteggio di Pietro e Alessandro Verri, ed. Gianmarco 
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any work that even tended to ‘émouvoir les esprits’. The public hangman 
burned De /’esprit in 1759, and Helvétius disavowed it on his knees, while all 
the philosophes saw enemies circling round them, howling for their heads. 
Accusations of irreligion and sedition came from every quarter — the clergy, 
which called for more book burnings; the press, where Jacob Nicolas Moreau 
demonized the philosophes as ‘cacouacs’ or enemies of civilization; the Académie 
francaise, where Jean-Jacques Lefranc de Pompignan denounced them for 
undermining the Church; and the Comédie frangaise, where Charles Palissot 
tried to cut them down with ridicule. In 1760, when Morellet went to the 
Bastille for writing a reply to Palissot’s comedy Les Philosophes, it looked as 
though the whole movement might be crushed. 

The seriousness of the threat to the Enlightenment can be appreciated from 
the letters exchanged between Voltaire and d’Alembert in 1759 and 1760. At 
first Voltaire does not appreciate the full extent of the danger. Far away in 
Ferney, he counsels his followers to bend with the wind and wait until it blows 
over. D’Alembert keeps replying that things are spinning out of control. 
Voltaire must do something. He must write letters, pull strings, mobilize 
protections. He has access to madame de Pompadour, the duc de Choiseul, 
and all sorts of power-brokers, including the president Hénault, who has great 
connections at the court, and Hénault’s confidante Mme Du Deffand, the 
hostess of the most prestigious salon in Paris. Voltaire keeps up a correspon- 
dence with her and she could move mountains, if only she could be persuaded 
to support their cause. 

Convinced at last that his agents have their backs to the wall, Voltaire sets 
about wooing the old woman through the mail. She is right, he concedes, to 
fret about ennui, and he is glad to receive her recommendations about English 
novels. Belles-lettres provide some consolation for the vanity of life. If nothing 
seems worth living for, at least there is good taste. Some lives, however, have 
taken a turn for the worse. Could she not put in a good word for the philosophes? 
Their enemies are mobilizing the government against them, and she is said to 
lend support to the enemy camp. 

The lady will not hear him. Vanitas vanitatum, she writes back. Richardson 
is sublime. Hénault has problems with his hearing. Paris has lost its luster. 
Nothing decent at the Opera, nothing in the theatre, no taste anywhere. She 
is blind and rarely ventures into society. 

Voltaire returns to the attack. He acknowledges that she may not care to 
mix politics and literary quarrels, but she should know that he belongs to a 


40. See the text of this edict, printed in J.-P. Belin, Le Commerce des livres prohibés à Paris de 
1750 à 1789 (Paris 1913), p.114. 
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party and that his party is being persecuted and persecution must be opposed 
by people of goodwill. But Mme Du Deffand will not be moved. She merely 
concedes that some philosophes show signs of wit, ‘mais nul usage du monde, 
nulle politesse, nulle gaieté, nul agrément’.*! She never lifts a finger for them. 
Instead she continues to fill her letters with exquisite French, venting her ennui. 

The philosophes make it through the crisis in the end, largely by mounting 
some counter-propaganda of their own and laughing their enemies off the 
stage. But it was no laughing matter in 1759, when everything seemed to be 
going against them. And they never had the slightest help from the grandest 
dame in the greatest salon of Paris. How should philosophes deal with ladies?, 
Voltaire asked d’Alembert at the height of the crisis. And he answered his own 
rhetorical question: ‘Il faut foutre les dames et les respecter.” D’Alembert’s 
view was harsher: ‘Je sais que cette vieille putain de Dudeffand vous a écrit, 
et vous écrit peut-être encore, contre moi et mes amis. Mais il faut “rire de 
tout”, et se foutre des vieilles putains, puisqu’elles ne sont bonnes qu’à cela.’ 
The philosophes were not always polite. They did not maintain an unshakeable 
alliance with the ladies of the grand monde. And the ladies did not provide the 
driving force behind the Enlightenment. 


What then is to be concluded about the rise of the writer in the age of 
Enlightenment? It requires more study. But at this stage it seems clear that 
future work should take account of the writers’ need to make their way in the 
world and of the way the world came organized for them — in institutions 
peculiar to the ancien régime. Except for those with independent incomes, they 
had no choice but to cultivate protectors, solicit sinecures, lobby for privileges, 
and take up one of the ‘intellectual trades’, while earning whatever they could 
from their pens. In doing so, they did not sell out to the power structure; they 
simply pursued careers according to the principles that prevailed in the 
eighteenth-century world of letters. We should not judge them by anachronistic 
standards, assuming an incompatibility between self-interest and commitment 
to a cause; and we should not expect them to conform to the Romantic notion 
of authorship, one that is infused with the cult of genius and removed from 
the conflicts of everyday life. To insist on the institutional context of careers 


41. Mme Du Deffand to Voltaire, 5 July 1760, in Correspondance complète de Mme du Deffand 
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is not to deny the importance of ideas, nor to reduce them to sociology, nor 
even to explain them. The social history of ideas leaves plenty of room for 
philosophical exegesis based on close reading of texts. But the Enlightenment 
was more than a set of propositions. It was a movement, an attempt to change 
minds and reform institutions. If historians fail to do justice to that mission, 
they may transport the philosophes to an abstract world of words, composed of 
nothing more than discourse and emptied of everything but ‘ideals, vocabulary, 
and ontology’.# That takes the linguistic turn too far and points it back 
towards a world that never was, the heavenly city of the eighteenth-century 
philosophers. 


II 


The criticism of my work on the history of books takes a different turn. 
Elizabeth Eisenstein and Jeremy Popkin accuse me of attempting to bypass 
the Enlightenment, find an alternative to it, or deny it altogether. I stand 
indicted for neglecting Cassirer, maligning Mornet, and failing to take notice 
of ideas in any form — in short, anti-intellectualism, or ‘populism’, as Daniel 
Gordon calls it. 

I find this accusation odd, since I have published essays on the epistemology 
of the Encyclopédie, philosophies of science, the concept of happiness, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Condorcet, and most recently the Enlightenment as a whole. I 
cannot lay claim to much originality, because I derived my idea of the 
Enlightenment from my tutor at Oxford, Robert Shackleton, and the scholars 
I met there from 1960 to 1964, notably Franco Venturi, Ralph Leigh, and 
Isaiah Berlin. Ever since I myself began to teach, I have assigned Cassirer’s 
The Philosophy of the Enlightenment and Mornet’s Les Origines intellectuelles de 
la Révolution frangaise to my graduate students. Taken together, they offer an 
inexhaustibly rich view of intellectual life in the eighteenth century. I do not 
know why I am charged with disrespect towards them, unless it is disrespectful 
to disagree with some details of their arguments. Perhaps the fault is mine, 
because I do not generally introduce my work with a survey of what has gone 
before, declaring intellectual debts and apportioning praise and blame. I doubt 
that the reader has much interest in my own intellectual genealogy; but by 
failing to fly colours, I find myself labelled as a follower both of Gadamer and 
of Geertz, as both inadequately dialectical and excessively given to dialectics, 
as a postmodernist in some places and an empiricist in others, as a ‘liberal’, a 
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‘materialist’, a ‘masculinist’, an ‘anti-élitist’, and a ‘populist’.° The epithets 
do not add up to much and need not be mentioned, except that they suggest 
a general suspicion that I am hostile to the Enlightenment and to ideas 
in general. 

The source of that misconception may be in the book that most offends 
Elizabeth Eisenstein, The Business of enlightenment: a publishing history of the 
Encyclopédie 1775-1800. She objects that I do not devote much space to a 
discussion of the ideas in the Encyclopédie. I did so knowingly, not from any 
disrespect for intellectual history but in order to attempt something new, a 
publishing history. There were dozens of studies of the book’s text, but none 
of its production and diffusion. No one knew how many copies existed, how 
much they cost, and who bought them. In fact, no one knew very much about 
the way any publishers did business in the age of Enlightenment — and for 
good reason, because, apart from the papers of Cambridge University Press, 
masterfully put to the question by D. F. McKenzie, no sources were known 
to exist. When I found thousands of documents about the quarto and octavo 
editions of the Encyclopédie — the largest by far during the eighteenth century — 
in the papers of the Société Typographique de Neuchatel, I decided to write 
a publishing history and to treat publishing as a business. I concentrated on 
the way paper was made, workers recruited, sheets printed, books marketed, 
and readers supplied throughout Europe. Supplementary information about 
the Encyclopédie méthodique and its contributors made it possible to pursue the 
story through the Revolution and to trace the spread of Encyclopedism over 
nearly one hundred years. None of these subjects had a place in the kind of 
book history envisaged by Elizabeth Eisenstein, who dismisses the research 
with the remark, “This story seems to consist largely of negotiations between 
publishers over the division of the spoils.’*° 

Eisenstein’s main objection, repeated by Jeremy Popkin, concerns my claim 
that publishers strove primarily to make money. That conclusion hardly sounds 
heretical in a study of businessmen, but it does not imply any indifference on 
their part to literature. I arrived at it by analysing their behaviour and by 
heeding their own accounts of what they were up to. They described money 
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frankly as ‘le grand mobile de tout”.47 Eisenstein has no counter-evidence, but 
she wants to do justice to the idealistic aspect of the publishers’ calling. Having 
read thousands of their letters and many of the books and articles that they 
wrote themselves, I would be the last to deny that they had non-commercial 
values or an impressive general culture. Two of the STN’s directors, Frédéric 
Samuel Ostervald and Jean Elie Bertrand, were particularly cultivated; and 
one can find some high-minded authors among provincial booksellers: Louis- 
Pierre Couret de Villeneuve in Orléans, for example, who wrote a half-dozen 
belletristic works, including a five-act tragedy inspired by Montesquieu’s 
Lettres persanes.# I do not contest the value of doing intellectual biographies 
of publishers, but I tried to do something different by posing questions that I 
took to be new: how did publishers behave as entrepreneurs? How did they 
mediate between supply and demand? Did their own ideas and tastes distort 
their perception of the literary market or affect their roles as cultural 
middlemen? 

The papers of the STN seemed to be rich enough to supply answers to 
those questions. Of course, they are business archives, so they should not be 
expected to yield material about philosophy. But they reveal a great deal about 
attitudes implicit in the way publishers did business. After hunting for evidence 
of attitudes in hundreds of dossiers, I concluded that publishers might specialise 
in certain genres or favour particular writers but that they were remarkably 
free from personal bias in their business activities. Whatever their opinions as 
citizens, they remained ideologically neutral as businessmen; and they did so 
not from any indifference to principles, but because they wanted to maximise 
profits. Ostervald was no atheist, but he speculated eagerly on d’Holbach’s 
atheistic Système de la nature; and as soon as his edition sold out, he pirated 
two refutations of it: Observations sur le livre intitulé ‘Système de la nature’ by 
Salvemini de Castiglione, and Réflexions philosophiques sur le ‘Système de la 
nature’ by G. J. von Holland. Jean Elie Bertrand was a Calvinist minister, but 
he worked with Ostervald on the publication of the Systeme and also on another 
refutation of it, a deistic tract by Voltaire, Dieu, réponse au ‘Systéme de la 
nature’. Although Ostervald was also identified publicly as a Calvinist, he 
published a great deal of anti-Christian propaganda by Voltaire, including the 
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Questions sur l'Encyclopédie, and at the same time he negotiated secretly to 
produce a devotional Catholic work for the abbot of Cluny.” 

Booksellers, like publishers, had intellectual lives and tastes of their own, 
but they too worked hard to satisfy demand without distorting it. The case of 
Couret de Villeneuve in Orléans is especially revealing, because, as mentioned, 
he wrote books as well as sold them. His writing shows him to be a staunch 
supporter of the philosophes, but he did not favour their works in the shipments 
that he ordered from the STN - unlike Letourmy, a more adventurous 
bookseller in Orléans, who expressed no personal sympathy for the Enlighten- 
ment and could barely spell, yet ordered plenty of Voltaire and d’Holbach. 
The general attitude of booksellers was stated most clearly by André of 
Versailles: ‘Je ne néglige pas non plus le débit des livres que je ne saurais lire 
jamais, et c’est uniquement parce qu’il faut vivre avec la multitude et parce 
que le meilleur livre pour un marchand de livres est celui qui se vend.”°° 

Booksellers reported on their customers’ preferences in thousands of letters 
to the STN; and they had an interest in getting their assessments right, because 
there was no provision for returns in the eighteenth-century book trade. At 
its end of the system for calibrating supply and demand, the STN developed 
an elaborate version of what would now be called market research. Besides 
taking soundings through their commercial correspondence, the publishers in 
Neuchatel employed literary agents and travelling salesmen. In 1778 one of 
their sales representatives spent five months on horseback touring the book- 
shops of southern and central France. Only once did he encounter a bookseller 
who put his principles before his commercial interest: ‘Arles. Gaudion vaut 
de lor, mais c’est un singulier personnage. [...] Quand je lui ai parlé de la 
Bible et de l’ Encyclopédie, il ma répondu qu’il était trop bon Catholique pour 
chercher à répandre deux livres aussi impies.”*? 

The problem, as I understand it, is not to sketch a general intellectual 
portrait of publishers, though that would be useful, but rather to understand 
the way they thought when they went about their business.** Business is no 
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see Reinhard Wittmann, Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels (Munich 1991), p.114-15. 
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literary market in prerevolutionary France’, Eighteenth-century studies 17 (1984), p.477-92. I hope 
to publish Favarger’s diary of his tour of France at a future date. 
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mindless occupation. It can require as much ratiocination as philosophy, 
though of a different kind. To follow the activities of the STN’s directors, day 
by day, letter by letter, is to enter a world of astonishing complexity. A dozen 
plots are always brewing at the same time, a hundred calculations are always 
suspended in the air. The publishers negotiate with authors, spy on competi- 
tors, send out agents to sound different markets. They direct the printing 
shop, hiring and firing workers according to the demands of a dizzying 
production schedule. They haggle endlessly over paper supplies, follow fluc- 
tuations in the rag trade, fret about the coming crop of walnuts (used for ink) 
and the cost of candles (a heavy expense in the composing room during the 
winter). They watch the chips and nicks cut into their many founts of type, 
dreading the day when they will have to order more — from the famous 
foundries in Paris, the less stylish ones in Basel, or the suppliers in Lyon and 
Avignon, who cut prices but cannot be trusted to supply the goods on time 
when an important job is about to begin. 

Above all, the publishers nurse their stock of books. They must not tie 
up too much capital in printed paper (paper represents 50-75 per cent of 
manufacturing costs), yet they must always have enough stock on hand to 
satisfy their customers. They distinguish between livres de fonds, which they 
sell in bulk, and /ivres d’assortiment, which they sell in smaller numbers and 
procure by exchanges with other publishers. Every exchange requires haggling 
and must be negotiated according to different conventions, sometimes at a 
fixed rate per sheet, sometimes according to list prices in wholesale catalogues, 
often for whatever value the contracting parties choose to put on their 
books. Exchanges raise endless opportunities for duplicity, because publishers 
frequently hold back information about their stock or procure books by 
exchanges with one house that they exchange on more favourable terms 
with another. 

In order to cope with so much complexity and duplicity, publishers build 
up networks held together by confiance, the key term in the value system of 
the trade. Confiance is a kind of credit, but it concerns trustworthiness as much 
as capital. By establishing mutual confiance, publishers enter into alliances. 
They share inside information, exchange large proportions of their editions, 
sometimes even publish books together, and always concert strategy in the 
constant battles against pirates. Piracy makes publishing especially hazardous 
in an era without international copyright agreements or a consensus on the 
nature of intellectual property. A solid businessman in one setting may look 


archives and in the Anisson-Duperron and Chambre Syndicale papers of the Bibliothéque 
nationale. I have gone over some of the same ground in ‘Stratégies financiéres’. 
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like a buccaneer in another, and trade wars may break out at any moment. 
Publishers therefore develop foreign policies and defence systems; and they 
face diplomatic problems every day: new paper taxes in one place, changing 
import regulations in another, shifting tariffs along shipping routes everywhere, 
even within France, where trade is also hampered by different weights and 
measures. Shipping causes endless headaches, because everyone along the 
line — forwarding agents, wagoners, warehousemen - takes his cut in the costs, 
which rarely correspond to the calculations of the publisher. 

Serious problems must be negotiated all the way up to the lieutenant general 
of police in Paris or the foreign minister’s office in Versailles. And, while 
trying to win over the gens en place, publishers must woo the gens de lettres, 
not merely for future manuscripts but also for favourable book reviews. A 
publisher may write to d’Alembert in Paris, Voltaire in Ferney, and Frederick 
II in Potsdam on the same day; and he had better know how to turn a phrase 
if he wants to turn a profit. Profits depend primarily on sales, but sales lead to 
the nastiest problem of all, the recouvrement, or bill-collecting. Booksellers 
frequently fail to pay their bills on time; and, when they finally send a bill of 
exchange, the publisher often discovers that it cannot be negotiated at face 
value on the money markets of Paris, Lyon, or Amsterdam. How is he to 
disentangle so many complications at such a distance from the source of the 
trouble? He must send out emissaries or go himself, by horse or coach or 
barge, to undo the damage. Back in his home office, he watches the debits and 
credits rise and fall, as he posts entries from one account book to another. 
How often can he close his grand livre at the end of the year and look back 
happily at a succession of affaires bouclées? 

Publishing, in short, required wit — not the Voltairean variety, but the kind 
it took to negotiate a way through problems of hideous complexity. Booksellers 
had to have the same sort of intelligence, and so did businessmen in many 
other trades. I have attempted to do justice to the subject in The Business of 
enlightenment, and I hope to pursue it further in another book based primarily 
on the archives of the STN. The subject is inexhaustible; and there is plenty 
of room for more research, as Dominique Varry demonstrates in his essay in 
this volume. But it calls for something more than the conventional methods 
of intellectual history, something closer to ethnography. We need an intellectual 
history of non-intellectuals: that is, studies of the ways in which they thought 
and made sense of the world, even while trying to make money. If that sounds 
like anti-intellectualism to some historians of ideas, I hope it does not seem 
mindless. Perhaps it would help to acknowledge the source of inspiration: not 
philosophy but anthropology. 

This mode of analysis applies to the book trade as well as to publishing. I 
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have tried to develop it in four chapters of Edition et sédition and in several 
essays.%* Jeremy Popkin dismisses this work as a superficial attempt to sketch 
a few colourful characters from the marginal sectors of the trade. Whether 
successful or not, my attempt was actually to be systematic. I tried to relate 
the margins to the centre of the book business by proposing a general 
model and applying it in case studies of several cities: Montpellier, Marseille, 
Besancon, Nancy, Caen, and Paris. In each case, the same basic structure can 
be detected. One or two houses, commonly described as ‘solid’, dominated the 
regional trade from its centre. They ran wholesale as well as retail businesses, 
supplying subordinate dealers throughout the area. Around them, several 
lesser booksellers struggled to survive, sometimes by using their stock to 
double as the library for cabinets littéraires or reading clubs. At the fringes, 
pedlars, binders, and adventurers of all stripes mounted tiny businesses, 
sometimes legally by buying brevets de libraire, more often by hawking their 
wares in the streets or from stands at market places. They were natural enemies 
of the established dealers, because they cut prices and stole customers. After 
a few years of fierce competition, they usually went under, but not before 
flooding the market with pirated editions and forbidden books. Illegal literature 
therefore tended to spread from the margins, although the important book- 
sellers carried it when they controlled the local Chambre syndicale or had the 
support of the intendant. 

Although everyone in the system scrambled to make money, they shared a 
complex set of values, which included notions of honour and integrity. 
Like the publishers, booksellers extended and withdrew confiance in carefully 
measured doses, and they calculated it by transmitting information about one 
another through networks of their own. A typical letter of recommendation — 
about Gaillard, a bookseller in Falaise, from Clerval, a merchant in Caen — 
goes as follows: 


On nous dit que cet homme est de Montauban, qu’il a fait abjuration [i.e. renounced 
Protestantism] depuis qu’il est ici. Il a été garçon de boutique chez un libraire de cette 
ville pendant environ six mois. Il s’est marié avec une fille qui avait pour 700 I. de bien 
qu’elle a vendu avant son mariage. Il a loué une boutique et veut tenir la librairie. Mais 
il va avoir procés avec les autres libraires, qui ne prétendent pas le souffrir. [...] Nous 


54. See, for example, “The world of the underground booksellers in the Old Regime’, in Vom 
Ancien Régime zur franzôsischen Revolution: Forschungen und Perspektiven, ed. Ernest Hinrichs, 
Eberhard Schmitt, and Rudolf Vierhaus (Gottingen 1978), p.439-79; ‘What is the history of 
books?’, in Robert Darnton, The Kiss of Lamourette: reflections in cultural history (New York 
1990), p.107-35; ‘Le marché littéraire français vu de Neuchâtel (1769-1789)’, in Aspects du livre 
neuchâtelois, ed. Jacques Rychner and Michel Schlup (Neuchâtel 1986), p.59-75; ‘Nouvelles 
pistes en histoire du livre’, Revue française d'histoire du livre 90-91 (1996), p.172-80. 
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ne pouvons vous dire l’étendue de ses affaires, puisqu’il ne fait que commencer et qu’il 
n’est pas solidement établi. 


After completing this portrait, Clerval concluded: ‘D’après ces informations, 
qui ne lui sont pas fort favorables, vous pouvez juger quel est le degré de 
confiance que vous devez lui accorder.” Favourable recommendations stressed 
the ‘facultés morales’ as well as the wealth of a potential customer. Blouet, a 
young but ‘solid’ bookseller in Rennes was described as follows: 


Le sieur Blouet 4 Rennes est marié depuis quelque temps avec la fille d’un bon 
marchand a Brest. Ses affaires paraissent étre assez étendues dans la librairie. On nous 
a assuré qu’il était exact et très rangé, quoique fort entreprenant et ambitieux. Cette 
passion lui est permise, s’il y joint des moyens suffisants. Nous n’avons pu parvenir à 
nous faire éclaircir quelle pouvait être sa fortune, mais à en entendre parler ses confrères 
d’ici, c’est un homme qui travaille avec quelques succès et qui jouit d’ailleurs d’une 
bonne réputation quant à ses mœurs.’ 


After reading enough letters of recommendation, one begins to distinguish 
the outline of an ideal type. A good bookseller should come from a respectable 
family, be married (to a woman with a decent dowry), have children (but not 
too many) and ambition (but not too much), and always pay his bills on time. 
Since payment usually meant honouring the signature on a bill of exchange, 
the signature itself acquired symbolic value. When a bookseller took on a 
partner, he often sent a circular letter to his correspondents announcing that 
the new man had been granted ‘la signature’ and therefore could commit the 
house to debts. The handwritten signature would appear at the bottom of the 
page after an injunction such as, ‘Vous avez ci-bas nos signatures, auxquelles 
seules nous vous prions d’ajouter foi.” The granting of the signature had a 
practical purpose, because correspondents needed a sample against which to 
compare the handwriting on a bill of exchange. But it was also a ritual with a 
symbolic dimension. The signature stood for the firm, as in the original Italian 
firma, meaning both ‘signature’ and ‘business’. Booksellers swore they would 
defend the ‘honour’ of their signature as if it were their life (ibid.). The 
signature, the person, and the firm fit together metonymically. They served as 
signs to guide fellow travellers through a hazardous landscape, where one 
easily got lost, took false steps, and collapsed in bankruptcy. In order to make 
sense of the signs, historians must immerse themselves in that world, seeking 
out the inner logic that held it together and the contradictions that tore it 
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apart. Colourful anecdotes are not enough. We need to conduct fieldwork in 
the archives. 

The question of archival work brings me to the last item in the indictment 
against me and to another confession: I am a manuscript snob. When I open 
a history book, I look through the footnotes and bibliography for references to 
manuscript sources. And when I find none, I suspect that I am dealing with 
warmed-over history, familiar material served up with a new sauce. But that 
is not merely unfair, it is also wrong. Many historians have turned history 
inside out and upside down without turning a page of manuscript in the 
archives. Of all the sentences I wish I had never written, the one I regret the 
most goes: ‘To pull some Voltaire from the shelf is not to come into contact 
with a representative slice of intellectual life from the eighteenth century, 
because, as the Livre et société essays show, the literary culture of the ancien 
régime cannot be conceived exclusively in terms of its great books.” Pure 
manuscript snobbery. True enough as an observation, but regrettable none 
the less. 

My failure to repress this remark resulted from a confused picture of the 
past. I imagined it as an infinite mosaic, endlessly changing yet almost 
completely blank, because nearly all its part are missing. They lie undiscovered 
in the archives; yet the archives, overwhelming as they are, contain only a tiny 
proportion of everything produced in the past, and most human beings have 
disappeared into that past without leaving a trace of their existence. Here and 
there historians have fixed some facets to the mosaic; but (at this point I must 
mix an already over-extended metaphor) they treat them like fragments in a 
kaleidoscope, twisting them into elaborate patterns by repetition and refraction. 

Anyone who has opened a box of manuscripts inside the Archives nationales 
knows the feeling: the dozens of letters inside the folders inside the box 
represent only a minute sample of all the materials in all the other boxes lined 
up for kilometres inside the Archives, which itself contains only a small part 
of all the manuscripts stored in France. Only a tiny fraction of those manu- 
scripts will ever be read, and only a fraction of the fraction will ever be cited 
in a history book. There is so much to be found! How can historians content 
themselves with rearranging the parts from other books? As we go from book 
to book, we somehow persuade ourselves that we have got it all straight, 
allowing for adjustments and revisionisms. The Enlightenment falls into line, 


58. This unfortunate remark originally appeared in a review article (on Peter Gay, The 
Enlightenment: an interpretation and Frangois Furet and others, Livre et société), reprinted in 
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after the Age of Absolutism and before the Age of Revolution. If you want to 
document the development, pull some Voltaire from the shelf ... 

1 am not making a positivistic argument about bringing bricks to edifices. I 
am giving vent to archival snobbery. After twenty-five years, on and off, in 
the archives of Paris and Neuchatel, I thought I had accumulated enough 
information, quantitative, qualitative, and read-between-the-lines, to identify 
the general pattern of the illegal literature that actually reached French readers 
during the two decades before the Revolution. The pattern consisted of 720 
titles, which could be sorted into categories and rated according to the demand 
for them expressed in booksellers’ orders and other sources. It did not confirm 
the conventional view of a canon of classics, nor did it conform to any standard 
picture of the Enlightenment, although my purpose was certainly not ‘to 
construct [my] story of the Enlightenment around the STN’, as Jeremy Popkin 
asserts. My purpose was to discover the actual reading habits of eighteenth- 
century Frenchmen. Their literary diet included a great deal of Voltaire and 
also a surprisingly large proportion of scandalous biography and contemporary 
history: /ibelles and chroniques scandaleuses in the jargon of the book trade. 

The statistics, published in The Forbidden best-sellers of pre-revolutionary 
France and its companion volume The Corpus of clandestine literature in France 
1769-1789, still look solid to me, although, of course, every reader can make 
of them what he or she will. My critics dismiss the whole enquiry as an attempt 
to deny or debunk the Enlightenment, one that runs parallel to my earlier 
work on Grub Street writers and that confirms their general diagnosis: anti- 
intellectuality. I must say, though, that when I began to read my way through 
the forgotten best-sellers, I found them brimming with ideas, some derivative, 
some vulgar, but many fresh and powerful. Even the pornography contained 
food for thought, or, as I have tried to explain it, borrowing from Lévi-Strauss, 
sex good for thought. Amidst the obscenities of Thérèse philosophe are entire 
passages lifted from Examen de la religion dont on cherche l'éclaircissement de 
bonne fot, a philosophical tract that came out of the Cartesian and deistic 
polemics of the previous half-century. Pornography and philosophy seem 
incompatible to the modern mind. They cohabited happily in the libertine 
mentality of the eighteenth century: witness Diderot, Mirabeau, and Sade. 

Pornography, like popular science, balloon flights, and the craze for America, 
provided a vehicle for the spread of unorthodox ideas. Many illegal best-sellers 
served the same function: they simplified, dramatised, and popularised the 
ideas of the philosophes. Mercier’s L’An 2440, the book at the top of my 
retrospective best-seller list, may seem ‘tepid’ to Jeremy Popkin, but it 
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captivated readers in the eighteenth century. By guiding them through the 
streets of Paris in the year 2440, it swept them up in a daring mental 
experiment: an attempt to imagine a utopia, the first one ever to be situated 
in the future, that would operate according to Rousseauistic principles on the 
very site of the evils that surrounded them in the 1770s and 1780s. Mercier 
described those evils at length in a companion book, Tableau de Paris, which 
was also a best-seller. Similar best-selling authors caught the same tone: 
Linguet in deploring the lot of the poor, Raynal in attacking slavery, Mirabeau 
in denouncing arbitrary arrest. Those were the authors who captured readers’ 
imaginations and dominated the literary market on the eve of the Revolution. 

The best-seller list also contains a remarkable number of books by Voltaire 
and, more surprisingly, a great many works associated with d’Holbach and his 
collaborators. Mornet was right: the Enlightenment reached readers on a 
massive scale after 1770, and it contained a strong current of extreme, 
Holbachean literature. Voltaire, who was horrified by atheism, did everything 
possible to stimulate a more moderate stream of thought. A great deal remains 
to be said about his attempts to manipulate the publishing industry and also 
about the similar attempts by Beaumarchais in the speculation on the Kehl 
Voltaire. But the pattern is already clear. All sorts of Enlightenment thought 
coursed through the book trade. In doing so, it realised its very nature, because 
it was meant from the beginning to spread ideas and ‘changer la façon de 
penser’, as Diderot put it in the Encyclopédie.© 

The scandalous books about current events probably had the same effect, 
though I could only offer some hypotheses about their impact on public 
opinion. Many of them derived from a variety of underground journalism: 
nouvelles à la main, or manuscript news sheets, which were compiled from oral 
sources, copied, circulated sous le manteau, and sometimes reworked into books. 
When they assumed book form, they took on a serious air. Arrayed imposingly 
with footnotes, appendices, frontispieces, and prefaces, the belles and 
chroniques scandaleuses presented themselves as histories, biographies, memoirs, 
and correspondences. A trained eye could easily spot the irreverence in 
their rhetoric, and sophisticated readers could make allowances for their 
exaggerations; but they contained a great deal of information about what 
actually took place in the boudoirs and corridors of power. In fact, they 
provided the only version available in print, because contemporary history was 
not permitted in the legal book trade. Readers who wanted an account of 
events under Louis XV had no place to go, except to the Vie privée de Louis 
XV and similar books. And booksellers reported that their customers could 
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not get enough of them — not surprisingly, because these kinds of livres 
philosophiques were wicked, funny, titillating, and outrageous. 

No one knows precisely who wrote what, but it seems likely that the most 
popular of these books — Anecdotes sur Mme la comtesse Du Barry, Journal 
historique [...] par M. de Maupeou, L’Espion anglais, and Vie privée de Louis 
XV — were produced by two nouvellistes, Mathieu François Pidansat de 
Mairobert and Barthélemy-François Moufle d’Angerville, who developed their 
talent for scandalmongering in the salon of Marie-Anne Legendre Doublet.f! 
This group specialised in gossip about current events, and it had a distinctly 
pro-Parlement, anti-government character, especially during the crisis of 
1770-1774, when chancellor Maupeou destroyed the political power of the 
parlements. Here, then, was an important source of radical propaganda. Did 
it come from Grub Street? 

The answer is clearly no. Mme Doublet surrounded herself with wealthy 
parlementaires, a sprinkling of courtiers, and some Jansenist sympathisers, but 
no Rousseau du ruisseau. Both Mairobert and Moufle were trained as lawyers 
and employed, at least for a while, in the naval ministry. After coming into an 
inheritance, Moufle never felt the pinch of poverty and lived with his brother 
in a well appointed apartment. Mairobert’s address, as it appears in his police 
report in 1749, bears the mark of Grub Street: ‘rue des Cordeliers chez une 
lingére au deuxiéme’. But, when the police locked him in the Bastille for 
distributing seditious verse in the same year, they put him down as ‘un jeune 
étourdi d’assez bonne famille [...]. Il fait des vers et a la rage de passer pour 
en faire.% He went round cafés distributing poems about the king and Mme 
de Pompadour, but not for money — rather for the sheer love of cutting a 
figure as a poet and purveyor of nouvelles. Such, at least, was the testimony 
that his brother offered to the police.®* Perhaps the police hired Mairobert to 
vet the nouvelles à la main that he helped to produce. He worked as a censor 
and also for a while as a secretary to the duc de Chartres. In these respects, 
his career resembled that of many men of letters. It did not lead to a happy 
life of integration in the élite, however. Mairobert never married, severed all 
contact with his family, and reputedly tried to pass himself off as the illegitimate 
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son of Mme Doublet and her companion Louis Petit de Bachaumont, the 
supposed founder of the most influential chronique scandaleuse of all: Mémoires 
secrets pour servir à l'histoire de la république des lettres en France. In 1779 he 
committed suicide by cutting his wrists and shooting himself in a public bath, 
reportedly because of involvement in the bankruptcy of the marquis de Brunoy. 
Whatever one makes of his sad life, it was no success story. Mairobert remained 
on the margins of respectability. Devoured by hatred of Louis XV and his 
government, even when it employed him, he was a marginal character — not a 
revolutionary, but a true 06 

The frondeur mentality can be detected in all the political crises from 1648 
to 1789. Its pervasiveness raises a host of questions about the long-term trends 
in the history of /ibelles and at the same time points to the necessity of relating 
them to other modes of communication, which made the streets of Paris buzz 
with news long before the existence of the modern newspaper. I attempted to 
sketch this dimension of the subject in Part m1 of The Forbidden best-sellers of 
pre-revolutionary France, but I could not come up with anything more than a 
sketch. Further research will lead beyond the history of books into a broader 
field, which can be characterised as the history of communication. Having 
ventured into it only recently, I do not pretend to understand the operation 
of all the media that intersected with the book trade. Jeremy Popkin’s research 
on journalism and Thomas Kaiser’s work on public opinion have contributed 
greatly to the emergence of this field, and they may feel understandably 
annoyed at my amateurish attempt in The Forbidden best-sellers to propose a 
general model of a communication system, one that relates book diffusion to 
the spread of journals, pamphlets, prints, rumours, songs, jokes, and graffiti. 
My subject being the history of books, I did not discuss the other media 
and did not cite work on them by other scholars, who may therefore feel 
unacknowledged. 

Curiously, however, Jeremy Popkin accuses me of rejecting the work of 
French scholars like Daniel Roche, Jean Quéniart, and the Livre et société 
group. As Roche himself can testify, we are close friends and collaborators. I 
published a long and laudatory review of his thesis on provincial academies in 
1979, and in 1989 we co-edited a volume on the print media, which included 
an excellent essay on journalism by Popkin himself.® I have praised the work 
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of Quéniart and hailed Livre et société as a breakthrough in the social history 
of ideas." Having worked closely with scholars like Pierre Bourdieu and Roger 
Chartier for many years, I find it puzzling to be described as someone who 
has ‘turned his back’ on research pursued in France. True, I have not discussed 
the history of journalism at length, though I believe that the leading French 
scholars in this field — men like Jean Sgard, Pierre Rétat, and Francois 
Moureau — consider my work as complimentary to theirs. Because I have 
concentrated on the history of books, I am happy to leave the study of journals 
in their capable hands and also in those of American specialists like Jack Censer 
and Jeremy Popkin. It never occurred to me that I had ‘distanced’ myself from 
a subject by not discussing it. Elizabeth Eisenstein carries this argument so far 
as to accuse me of rejecting the work of my own students, evidently because I 
have not flagged it in my footnotes. I have also failed to cite my own 
unpublished research on the American vogue in pre-revolutionary Paris and 
therefore find myself accused by Eisenstein of neglecting the American themes 
in radical French pamphleteering.® It would be a strange world, indeed, if a 
scholar were declared guilty of neglecting all the subjects that he or she does 
not discuss in print. 

The same point applies to the work of fellow authors in a scholar’s field. 
Not to mention them is not to turn one’s back on them. Some of the essays in 
this book and elsewhere seem to cast me in a battle against colleagues such as 
Roger Chartier, Keith Baker, and Lynn Hunt. We are actually good friends 
and manage to disagree with one another without wounding our friendship. 
But critics like to dramatise academic life by conjuring up rivalries that do not 
exist. Mutual criticism is very much alive, of course, and a good thing too. So 
is intellectual indebtedness. Having perhaps been too chary in my footnotes, 
I would like to declare my debts, especially to the contributors to this book: 
Haydn Mason, Roland Mortier, Francois Moureau, Dominique Varry, Renato 
Pasta, D. F. McKenzie, Elizabeth Eisenstein, Carla Hesse, Jeremy Popkin, 
Thomas Kaiser, David Bell, Daniel Gordon, Jonathan Rose, and also Janet 
Godden, who saw the manuscript through the press. Although I can hardly 
tote up everything I owe to friends and fellow workers in the field of eighteenth- 
century studies, I should like to express my gratitude to the following (besides 
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occasional criticism of their work as a way of participating positively in the Annales tradition. 

68. I have discussed these themes at length in two theses for degrees at Oxford: “The Gallo- 
American society’ (1962) and ‘Trends in radical propaganda on the eve of the French Revolution 
1782-1788" (1964). 
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those already mentioned): in France, Daniel Roche, Roger Chartier, Jean 
Sgard, Pierre Rétat, Henri-Jean Martin, Jean-Marie Goulemot, Jean-Claude 
Bonnet, Eric Walter, Frédéric Barbier, Anne Sauvy, Lise Andries, and Anne- 
Marie Chouillet; in Switzerland, Jacques Rychner, Michel Schlup, Bronislaw 
Baczko, and Michel Poret; in England, William Doyle, Giles Barber, Andrew 
Brown, Ulla Kélving, Quentin Skinner, and Peter Burke; in Germany, Jochen 
Schlobach, Otto Dann, Reinhard Wittmann, Hans-Jürgen Lüsebrink, Rolf 
Reichardt, Hans Erich Bédeker, Werner Schneiders, and Martin Fontius; in 
the United States, Raymond Birn, Dale Van Kley, Lynn Hunt, Margaret 
Jacob, Michael Fried, and John Pocock; and, finally, my friends and former 
students Sarah Maza, Shanti Singham, Laura Mason, and Jeffrey Merrick, in 
addition to some of the contributors to this book. 

In thanking friends, however, I run the risk of sounding like the recipient 
of a Festschrift rather than the willing target of constructive criticism. The 
purpose of this book was to open a discussion of some general issues, not to 
reach a bottom line. History has no bottom lines, since it is bottomless. 
Whatever else it may be — a loose canon of classics, a toothless mosaic of 
monographs, a paper chase through endless archives — it is certainly debate. 
In closing this book, I hope the reader feels assured that the argument will go on. 
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